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BEFORE THE CURTAIN. 


As tlio Manager of the Performance sits before the 
curtain on the boards, and looks into the Fair, a feel- 
ing of profound melaiu'holy comes over him in his 
survey of the bustling phujc. Th(3re is a great quan- 
tity of eating and drinking, making love and jilting, 
laughtng and the I'untrary, smoking, (dieating, fighting, 
dancing, and fiddling: there are bullies pushing about, 
bucks ogling the women, knaves picking pockets, 
policemen on the look-out, (][uacks {other (juacks, 
plague take tliem ! ) bawling iji front of their booths, 
and yokels looking up at the tinselled dancers and 
poor old rouged tumblers, while the light-fingered 
folk ar(‘- operating u])on their jackets behind. Yes, 
this is Vanity Fair; not a moral ^dace certainly; 
nor a merry one, though very noisy. Look at the 
faces of the actors and buffoons when they come oif 
from tluur business ; and Tom J^ol washing the paint 
oif his (jheeks before he sits down to dinner with his 
wiDffhndthe little Jack Ihiddings behind the canvas. 
The curtail will bo up ].)resently, and he will li>e turn- 
ing over head and heels, and crying, ‘‘How are 
you ? '' 

A mam wtli a reflective turn of mind, walking 
through a,n exhibition of this soit, will not be op- 
pressed, I take it, by his own or other ])eople^s hila- 
rity. An episode of humor or kindness touches and 
amuses hiiq here and thfere ; — a -pretty child looking 
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at a gingerbread stall ; a pretty girl blushing whilst 
her lover talks to her and (diooses her fairing; poor 
Tom Fool, yonder beliiiid the wagon, miiiubling his 
bone with the honest family whieli lives by his tum- 
bling; but the general imju-essioii is oiui mor(^ melan- 
(jholy than mirthful. When you come home, you sit 
down, in a sober, contemplative, not uncharitable 
frame of mind, and apply yourself to your books or 
your busin(‘ss. 

T have no otlnu* moral than this to tag to the j)resent 
story i)f Vanity Fair.’^ Some people consider Fairs 
immoral altogetin.u*, and es(*Jiew such, with their ser- 
vants and families : very likely they are right. But 
j)ersons who think otherwise, and are of a lazy, or a 
benevolent, or a sarctastic mood, may perhaps like to 
ste[) in for half an hour, and look at the performances. 
Tliere are scenes of all sorts : some dreadful combats, 
some grand and lofty horse-riding, some serenes of 
high life, and sonui of very middling indeed; some 
love-making for th(' sentimental, and some light comic 
business ; the whole accompanied by a[)propriate scen- 
ery, and brilliantly illuminated with the Author’s 
own candles. 

What more has the Manager of the Performance to 
say ? — To acknowledge the kindness with which it 
has b(MUi receiv(Ml in all the ])rin(upal towns of Eng- 
land through which the Shew has passed, and Wnore 
it has b(‘en most favorably noticed by the respected 
conductors of the public Press, and by the Nobility 
and Gentry. He is ]>roud to think that his Puppets 
have giv(ui satisfaction to the very best company in 
this empire. The famous little Becky Puppet has 
be(m pronouiK^ed to be uncommonly flexible in the 
joints, and lively on the wire : the Amelia Doll, though 
it has had a smaller circle oi admirers, has yet been 
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carvcnl and dressed with the greatest care by the 
artist : th(' Dobbin Figure, tliough a])parently •clumsy, 
yet daif(M\s iji a very amusing and natural manner: 
tlui Little Dance has b(;en liked by some; and 

j)l(^ase to remark the richly dressed figure of the 
Wi(dced Noldcunan, on wliicli ho ex])ense has been 
sp:ir(Ml, and which Old Nick will feUdi away at the 
luid of this singular ixudormance. 

. And Avith this, and a [u’ofound bow to his })atrons, 
the Manager retires, and the curtain rises. 

London, June 28, 1848. 
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VANITY FAIR 


A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 


CHATTER 1 . 

CHISWICK MALL. 

While the present century was in its teens, and on 
one sunshiny morning in June, there drove up to the 
groat iron gate of Miss I’inkerton’s academy for young 
ladies, on Chiswick Mall, a large family coach, with 
two fat horses in blazing harness, driven by a fat 
coachman in a thr(*e-cornered hat and wig, at the. rate 
of four miles an hour. A blaiik servant, who reposed 
on the box beside the fat coachman, uncurled his bandy 
legs as soon as the c(jui|)age dri'w up opi>osite Miss 
Tinkerton’s shining brass plate, and as he pulhal the. 
bell, at least a score of young heads were seen ])cering 
out of the narrow windows of the stiitely old brick 
house. Nay, the acute observer might have recog- 
nized the little red nose, of good-natured Miss Jemima 
Ttnke rton herself, rising over some geranium-pots in 
the windifw of that lady’s own drawing-room.' 

“It is Mrs. Scdley,’s coacdi, sister,” said Miss Jemi- 
ma. “Sambo, the black servant, has just rung the 
bell ; add tjie coachman has a new red waistcoat.” 

“ Have you completed all the necessary preparations 
incident to Miss Sedley’s departure. Miss Jemima?” 
asked Miss Pinkerton^ herself, thai majestic lady ; 
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the Semiramis of Haiuiuersmith, the friend of Dr. 
Johnson, the correspondent of Airs. Chapone herself. 

‘^The girls were up at four this morning, packing 
her trunks, sister,’’ replied Miss Jemimg,; ‘^we have 
made her a bow-pot.” 

^‘Say a bouquet, sist/r Jemima, ’tis more genteel.” 

Well, abooky as big almost as a hay-stack ; 1 have 
put up twobotthvs of the gillyfloAver-water for Mrs. Sed- 
ley, and the r(MaM])t for making it, in Amelia’s box.” 

“ And I trust, Miss «Jemima, you liav('. made a copy 
of Miss S(‘(lley’s ac^count. This is it, is it? Very 
good — : ninety -three iiounds, four sliilliugs. Be kind 
enough to address it to *John Hedley, Esquire, and to 
seal this billet which I have written to his lady.’? 

In Miss Jemima’s eyes an autograph letter of her 
sister. Miss Binkerton, was an objc^ct of as deej) vener- 
ation as would have been a letter from a sovereign. 
Only wlien her ])U[>ils quitted the establishment, or 
wlnui they w(ire about to Ix' nuirried, and oiK'.e, wluni 
])Oor Miss Bij(di died of tin*, scarh^t fewer, was Miss 
Binkerton known to write ]>ersonally to the parents of 
lier pupils; and i^t was Jemima’s opinion that if any- 
thing rew/rZ consoh^ Mrs. Birch for her daught(u*’s loss, 
it would be that i>ious and eloquent composition in 
which Miss Bink(‘rton announ(*A*d the event. 

In the present instance Miss l^inkerton’s ^^bilhd” 
was to the following effecit : — : . 

“ThkMall, Curs wick, June" 1.5, 18--. 

“ Madam, — After lier six years’ residence at the Mall, I 
have the honor and liappiness of presenting Miss Amelia Sed- 
ley to her parents, as a young la<ly not uuworthj to 'occupy a 
fitting position in their polished and refined circle. Those 
virtues which characterize the young English gentlewoman, 
those accomplishments which become her birth and station, 
will not be found wanting in the ijmiable Miss Sedley, whose 
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industry and obedience have endeared her to her instructors, 
and whose delightful sweetness of teniper has clviriued her 
aged ai^l her youthfnl coiiipaiiioiis. 

‘‘ In music, in dancing, in orthogratdiy, in every vafiety of 
end)roidery ancl needle-work, she will be found to have real- 
ized her friends’ fondest wishes. <j^n geography there is still 
much to be desired ; and a careful and undeviating use of the 
l)ackboard, for four hours daily during the next tliree years, 
is recommended as necessary to the acquirement of that digni- 
fied deportment and carriage^ so re({iiisitc for every young lady 
of fashion. 

“ In the principles of religion and morality, Miss Sedley 
will be found worthy of an establishment wliich has been 
honored by the presence of The Great Lexicographer^ and the 
patronage of the admirable Mrs. Chaponc. Tn leaving the 
Mall,^Iiss Amelia carries with her tlie hearts of her compan- 
ions, and the affectionate regards of lier mistress, who lias the 
honor to subscribe herself, 

“ Madam, your most obliged humble servant, 

‘‘ Barbara Pinkerton. 

“ P. S. — Miss Sharp accompanies Miss Sedhy. It is par- 
ticularly requested that Miss Sharp’s stay in Russell Square 
may not exceed ten days. The family of distinction with 
whom she is engaged, desire to avail themselves of her services 
as soon as possible.” 

This letter completed, Miss Uinkorton proceeded to 
write her own name, and Miss Sedl(3y\s, in the fly-leaf 
of ^Johnson’s Dictionary — tlie interesting work which 
she invariably presented to her seholars, on yieir de- 
parture from the Mall. On the cover was inserted a 
copy of Lines addrd^ssed to a young lady on quitting 
Miss Pinkerton’s school, at the Mall; by the late 
revered Dofttdr Samuel Johnson.” In fact, the Lex- 
icographer’s name was always on the lips of this 
majestic woman, and a visit he had paid to her was 
the cause of her reputation and her fortune. 
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Being comiiuiTuIed by lior eerier sister to get “ the 
Dictionary’’ from the (ai})boar(l, Miss Jemima had ex- 
tracted two copies of tli(i book froin the receptticle in 
questfon. WIk^ii Miss Pinkerton had fiitished the in- 
scription in the first, Jemima, with rather a dubious 
and timid air, hand(Ml ife.r the second. - 

^^For whom is this, Miss Jemima ? ” said Miss Pink- 
erton, with awful (a)ldness. 

‘‘For Becky Sharp,’’ answered Jemima, trembling, 
very much, and blushing over h(*r withered face and 
ne(k, as she turned lier back on her sister. “ For 
Becky Shar]>: she’s going too.” 

“MISS JEMIMA I’N^xclaimed Miss fhnkerton, in 
the largest ca])itals. “ Are you in your sens(‘s ?* lie- 
place the Dixonary in the (doset, and never venture to 
take siKih a lib(u‘ty in future.” 

“ Well, sister, it ’s only two-and-ninepence, and poor 
Becky will bo niis(‘rable if slie don’t get one.” 

“ Send Miss Sedley instantly to me,” said Miss Pink- 
erton. And so venturing not to say another word, poor 
Jemima trotted off, exceedingly Hurried and nervous. 

Miss Sedley’s* papa was a mercliant in London, and 
a mah of some wealth ; whereas Miss Sharp was an 
articled pupil, for whom Miss Pink(*rton liad dom^, as 
she thought, quite enough, without conferring upon 
her at parting the Iiigh honor of the Dixonary. 

Although scdioolmistresses’ letters are to be trtTSted 
no morQ nor less than churchyard epitaplisi^ yet, as it 
sometimes happens that a person depart‘d this life, who 
is really deserving of all the praises the stone-cutter 
carves over his bones ; who is a good Christiaii, a good 
parent, cliild, wife, or husband ; wlio actuariy does leave 
a disconsolate family to mourn his loss ; so in acade- 
mies of the male and female sex it occurs every now 
and then, that the pupil is fuHy worthy of ^the praises 
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bestowed by the disinterested instructor. Now, Miss 
^Anudia Sedley was a young lady of this singular spe- 
cies; aiid deserved not only all that Miss Pinkerton 
said in her ])raise, but had many charming qurriities 
which that pompous old Minerva of a woman could 
not sec, from the differences of rank and age between 
her pupil and herself. 

For she could not only sing like a lark, or a IMrs. 
Billiiigton, and dance like llillisberg or Parisot; *Mid 
embroider beautifully ; and spidl as widl as a Dixonary 
itself; but she had such a kindly, smiling, tender, 
gentle, generous lieart of her own, as won the love of 
everybody who (‘.ame near her, from Minerva lierself 
down to th(^ poor girl in the sculhuy, and the one-eyed 
tart-woman’s daughter, who was ])ermitted to vend lier 
wares once a we(*k to the young ladies in the Mall. 
She liad twelve iiitimatcj and bosom friends out of the 
twenty-four young ladies. Even envious Miss Briggs 
mwer spoke ill of lier : high and mighty Miss Saltire 
(Lord Dexter’s granddaughter) allowed tliat her hgure 
was genteel; and as for Miss Swartz, the rich woolly- 
haired mulatto from St. Kitt’s, on the day Amelia 
went away, she was in such a passion of tears^ that 
th(;y were obliged to send for Dr. Floss, and half tip- 
sify her with sal volatile. JMiss Pinkerton’s attach- 
ment was, as may be supposed, from the high position 
an^JUeminent virtues of that lady, calm and dignified ; 
but Miss Jemima had already whimpered several times 
at the idea of Amelia’s departure ; and, but for fear of 
her sister, would have gone off in downright hysterics, 
like the Jieiress (who paid double) of St. Kitt’s. Such 
luxury of grief, however, is only alloAved to parlor- 
boarders. Honest Jemima had all the bills, and the 
washing, and the mending, and the puddings, and the 
plate and crockery, and the servants to superintend* 
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But why speak about her ? It is probable that we 
shall not hear of her again from this moment to the 
end of time, and that when the great filigree iron 
gates are once closed on her, she and her awful sister 
will never issue therefrom into this little world of 
history. 

But as we are to see a great deal of Amelia, there 
is no harm in saying, at the outset of our acquain- 
tance, that she was a dear little creature ; and a great 
mercy it is, both in life and in novels, which (and the 
latter especially) abound in villains of the most som- 
bre sort, that we are to have for a constant companion, 
so guileless and good-natured a person. As she is not 
a heroine, there is no need to describe her person ; in- 
deed T am afraid that her nose was rather short than 
otherwise, and her cheeks a great deal too round and 
red for a heroine ; but her face blushed with rosy 
health, and her lips with the freshest of smiles, and 
she had a pair of eyes which sparkled with the bright- 
est and honestest good-humor, except indeed when they 
filled with tears, and that was a great deal too oft(ni ; 
for the silly thipg would cry over a dead canary-bird; 
or over a mouse, that the cat haply had seized upon ; or 
over the end of a novel, were it ever so stupid ; and 
as for saying an unkind word to her, were any per- 
sons hard-hearted enough to do so — why, so much 
the worse for them. Even Miss Pinkerton, "^hat 
austere and god-like woman, ceased scolding her after 
the firs^ time, and though she no more comprehended 
sensibility than she did Algebra, gave all masters 
and teachers particular orders to treat Miss Sedley 
with the utmost gentleness, as harsh treatment was 
injurious to her. 

So that when the day of departure came, between 
her two customs**©! laughing ^nd crying. Miss Sedley 
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was greatly puzzled how to act. She was glad to go 
♦home, and yet most wofully sad at leaving school. 
For thi-ee days before, little Laura Martin, the or- 
phan, followe^l her about, like a little dog. Sh® had 
to make and receive at least fourteen presents, — to 
make fourteen solemn promi :es of writing every 
week: Send my letters under cover to my grand- 

papa, the Earl of Dexter,’’ said Miss Saltire (who, by 
the way, was rather shal)by) : Never mind the 

‘postage, but write every day, you dear darling,” said 
the impetuous and Avoolly-headed, but generous and 
affectionate Miss Swartz ; and the orphan little Laura 
Martin (who was just in round-hand) took her friend’s 
hand .and said, looking up in her face wistfully, 
^^Amelia, when I write to you I shall call you 
IVfaSir^a.” All which dtitails, I have no doubt, Jones, 
who ryads this book at his Club, will pronounce to 
be excessively foolish, trivial, twaddling, and ultra- 
sentimental. Yes; I can see Jones at this minute 
(rather flushed with his joint of mutton and half- 
])int of wine), taking out his pencil and scoring under 
the words ^‘foolish, twaddling,” &c.,^ and adding to 
them his own remark of cpiite true.” Well, he is a 
lofty man of genius, and admires the great and heroic 
ill life and novels; and so had better take warning 
and go elsewhere. 

Ayell, then. The flowers, and the presents, and the 
trunks, and^bonnet-boxes of Miss Sedh^y having been 
arranged by Mr. Sambo in the carriage, together with 
a very small and weafflier-beaten old cow’s-skin trunk 
with Mi^ SJiarp’s card neatly nailed upon it, which 
was delivereJd by Sambo with a grin, and packed by 
the coachman with a corresponding sneer — the hour 
for parting came ; and the grief of that moment was 
considerably lessened by the admirable discourse 
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which Miss Pinkerton addressed to her pupil. Not 
that the parting speech caused Amedia to philoso- 
phize, or that it armed her in any way with a calm- 
ness," the result of argument; but it was intolerably 
dull, pompous, and tedious ; and having the fear of 
her schoolmistress greatly before her eyes, Miss kSccI- 
ley did not venture, in. her presence, to give way to 
any ebullitions of private grief. A seed-cake and a 
bottle of wine were ju'oduced in the drawing-room, as 
on the solemn occasions of tlie visits ol parents, and 
these r(d‘r(\shnients being partaken of, JMiss 8edley 
was at liberty to depart. 

Yoiidl go in and say good-by to Miss Pinkerton, 
Becky said Miss Jemima to a young lady of whom 
nobody took any notice, and who was (doming down 
stairs with lier own bandbox. 

suppose I inust,” said Miss Sharp calmly, and 
much to the wonder of Miss Jemima; and the ]att(*r 
having knocked at the door, and receiving j)ermissiou 
to come in. Miss Sliarp advanced in a very uncon- 
cerned manner, and said in French, and with a per- 
fect accent, Ilademoiselle, je viens vous faire mes 
adiSux.^’ 

Miss Pinkerton did not understand French; she 
only directed those who did : but biting her lips and 
throwing up her venerable and Koman-nosed head 
(on the top of which figured a large and solemn tur- 
ban), {Jie said, Miss Sharp, I wish you a good morn- 
ing.’’ As the Hammersmith Semiramis spoke, she 
waved one hand, both by way‘ of adieu, and to give 
Miss Sharp an opportunity of shaking pne of the lin- 
gers of the hand which was left out for tfliat purpose. 

Miss Sharp only folded her own hands with a very 
frigid smile and bow, and quite declined to accept the 
proffered honor ; on which cSemiramis tossed up her 
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turban more indignantly^ than ever. In fact, it was a 
rtttle battle between the young lady and the ©Id one, 
and the •latter was worsted. “ Heaven bless you, my 
child,’’ said sli*^, embracing Amelia, and scowling 'the 
while over the girl’s shoulder at Miss Sharp. Come 
away, Jhicky,” said Miss Jemin.a, pulling the young 
woman away in great alarm, and the drawing-room 
door closed upon them forever. 

Then came the struggle and parting below. Words 
r(d*use to t(dl it. All the servants were there in the 
hall — all the dear friends — all the young ladies — 
the dancdiig-master who had just arrived ; and there 
vv^as such a scuffling, and hugging, and kissing, and 
crying •with the hysterical yoops of Miss Swartz, the 
pa^h^j*-boar(l(ir, from her room, as no pen can depict, 
and as\the tender heart would fain pass over. The 
embrac^ig was over ; they parted — that is. Miss 
Sedley parted' irom her friends. Miss Sharp had 
(hmiurely entered the carriage some minutes before. 
Nobody cried for leaving her. 

Sambo of the bandy-legs slammed the carriage-door 
on his young weeping mistress. He sj)xang up behind 
the carriage. Stop ! ” cried Miss Jemima, rushing 
to the gate with a parcel. 

^^It’s some sandwiches, my dear,” said she to 
Amelia. You may be hungry, you know ; and 
Hecky, Becky Sharp, here ’s a book for you that my 
sister — tha^ Is, I — Johnson’s Dixonary, you know 5 
you must n’t. leave us without that. Good-by. Drive 
on, coachman. God bless you I ” 

And the kind creature retreated into the garden, 
overcome with emotion. 

But, lo ! and just as the coach drove off. Miss Sharp 
put her pale face out of the window, and actually 
flung the bpok back into the garden. ^ 
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This almost caused Jemima to faint with terror. 
“Well, I never,” — said she — “what an audacious” 
— Emotion prevented her from completing either sen. 
tence. Tlie carriage rolled away; the great gates 
were closed; the bell rang for tlie dancing lesson. 
The world is bcsfore the two young ladies; and so, 
farewell to Chiswick Mall. 



CHAl^TER II. 


IN WHICH MISS SHARP AND MISS SEDLEY PREPARE 
TO OPEN THE CAMPAIGN. 

When Miss Sliarp had porfoniied the lieroical act 
mentioned in the last chapter, find had seen the Dix- 
oujiTy, flying ov(n* tln^ })aveinent of the little gju'den, 
fall at lengtli at tlu^ f(H^t of the astonished Miss 
Jemimaf tln^. hldy^s countenance, which had 

before worn an {ilinost livid look of hatrial, assuni(‘d a 
sniil(‘ perhaj)s wa.s scarcely more agrecaible, and 

slu! simk'huck in the carriage in an easy frame of mind, 
saying — ‘SSo mu(*h for tln^ Dixonary; and, thank 
(lod, 1 hii out of (fliiswi(*-k.” 

Miss Sedley was almost as RuiTi(‘d at the act of de- 
fiances fis Miss Jemima, had b(*en ; for, considtn*, it was 
but one minute tliat she had hd't school, and the im- 
})ressions of six years are not got over in that space 
of time. Nay, with some persons those awes and ter- 
rors of youth last for ever and ever. I know, for in- 
stance, an old gentleman of sixty-eight, who said to 
]ue ojae morning at breakfast, with a very agitated 
count(inance, “I dreamed last niglit that I was flogged 
by Dr. Ilaine.^’ Fancy had carried him back five-and- 
lifty years in the course of that evening. Dr. Raiiie 
and his roj, w'^n-e just as awful to him in his heart, 
then, at sixty-eiglit, as they had been at thirteen. If 
the Doctor, with a large birch, had appeared bodily to 
him, ev('n ;it tlie ago of threescore and eight, and had 
said in awful ^voice, “Boy, take down your pant — 
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Well, well, Miss Sodley was ^exceedingly alarmed at' 
-this act of insid)ordination. * 

How could you do so, llebecca ? at last »^slie said, 
after a pause. 

Why, do you think Miss Pinkerton Aviil come out 
and order me back fo the black-hole? said Kebecca, 
laughing. 

^‘No; but — ” 

hate th(^ wholes house, continued Miss Sharp in 
a fury. I liope I may never set eyes on it again. I 
wish it were in tlie bottom of the Tliames, I do 5 ^ and 
if Miss Pinkerton were there, I would n^t pick heifout', 
that I would n^t. () how I should like to see her 
floating in the water yonder, turban and all, vnth her 
train streaming after her, and her nose like the beak 
of a whcu’ry.^^ 

‘^Hush ! ” cried Miss Sedley. 

Why, will the black footman t(dl tales ? ” cried 
Miss Rebecca, laughing. ‘Hie may go ba(;k and tell 
Miss Pinkerton that I hate her with all niy soul; and 
I wish he Avould; a,nd I wisli I had a means of prov- 
ing it, too. h>)r two years 1 liave only had insults and 
oiftrage from lier. 1 have been treated worse than 
any servant in the kitchen. I have never had a 
friend or a kind word, except from you. I have been 
made to tend the little girls in the lower schoolroom, 
and to talk French to the Misses, until 1 grew sjek of 
my laother-tongue. Vnit that talking Fi;ench to Miss 
Pinkerton was capital fun, was n’t it ? She does n’t 
know a word of French, and was too proud to confess 
it. I believe it was that which made^ hej part with 
me ; and so thank Heaven for French. Vive la France ! 
Vive VEmpereur ! Vive Bonaparte / ” 

O Rebecc^, Rebecca, for shame ! ” cried Miss Sed- 
ley ; for tliis was the greak 3 st blasphemy Rebecca had 
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as yet uttered ; and in |liose days, in England, to say, 
Long live Iloiiaparte ! ’’ was as much as* to say. 
Long* live Lucifer!’^ ^‘How can you — how dare 
you have sucji wicked, revengeful thoughts ? * 

^^Eevenge may be wicked, but it ^s natural,’^ an- 
swered Miss Eebecca. I hn n|> angel.’^ And, to say 
the truth, she certainly was not. 

For it may be remarked in the course of this little 
conversation (wliieh took place as the coach rolled 
along lazily by the river side) that though Miss 
Kebecca Sharp has twice had occasion to thank 
* Heaven, it has been, in the first jdace, for ridding 
her of some person whom she hated, and secondly, 
for enubling her to bring her enemies to some sort of 
perplexity or confusion ; neither of which are very 
amiable motivt's for religious gratitude, or such as 
would t)e put forward by persons of a kind and placa- 
ble dis])osition. Miss Rebecca was not, then, in the 
least kind or jdacable. All the world used her ill, 
said this young misantliropist, and we may be ])retty 
certain that i)ersons whom all the world treats ill, de- 
serve entirely the treatment th(*y get. !The world is a 
looking-glass, and gives back to every man the reflec- 
tion of his own face. ' Erown at it, and it will in turn 
look sourly upon you ; laugh at it and with it, and it 
is a jolly kind companion ; and so let all young per- 
sona take their choice. This is certain, that if the 
world neglected Miss Sharp, she mwer was known to 
have done a good action in b(dialf of anybody ; nor 
can it be expected £hat twenty-four young ladies 
should all b« as amiable as the heroine of this work. 
Miss Redley *(whom we have selecdicd for the very rear 
son that she was the best-natured of all, otherwise 
what on earth was to have prevented'^is from putting 
up Miss Swartz, or Miss »Crunip, or Miss Hopkins, as 
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heroine in her place ? ) — it conld not be expected that 
every one should be of the humble and gentle temper^ 
of Miss Amelia Sedley ; should take every opportu- 
nity Vo vanquish Kebecca’s hard-liearte^lness and ill- 
humor ; and, by a thousand kind words and offices, 
overcome, for once at ^least, her hostility to her kind. 

Miss Sharp^s father was an artist, and in that 
quality had given lessons of drawing at Miss Pinker- 
ton’s school. He was a clever man; a pleasant com- 
panion ; a careh^ss student ; witli a great ]jropensity 
for running into debt, and a partiality for the tavern. ‘ 
When be was drunk, he used to beat his wife and 
daughter ; and the next morning, with a headaehe, he 
would rail at tlie world for its neglect of his genius, 
and abuse, with a good deal of cleverness, and 'some- 
times with perfect reason, the fools, his brother 
painters. As it was witli the utmost difficulty that 
he could keej> himself, and as he owed money for a 
mile round Soho, where he lived, he thought to better 
his circumstances by marrying a young woman of the 
Vrench nation, ^who was by profession an opera, -girl. 
Thtf humble calling of her female parent, Miss Shrjrp 
never alluded to, but used to state subsequently that 
the Entrechats were a noble family of Gascony, and 
took great pride in her d(*scent from them. And 
curious it is, that as she advanced in life this ypung 
lady’s g,ncestors increased in rank and spl^mdor. 

Kebecca’s mother had had some education some- 
where, and her daughter spoke French with purity 
and a Parisian accent. It was in those /lays rather a 
rare accomjdishment, and led to her eiig/lgement with 
the orthodox Miss Pinkerton. For her mother being 
dead, her father^, finding himself not likely to recover, 
after his third attack of ddirhirn tremens^ wrote a 
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manly and pathetic lett^ to Miss Pinkerton, recom- 
mending the orpliaii child to her protection, ♦and so 
descended to the grave, after two bailiffs had quar- 
relled over his^corpse. Rebecca was seventeen when 
she came to Chiswick, and was bound over as an 
articled pupil ; her duties being tp talk French, as we 
have seen ; and her privileges to live cost free, and, 
with a few guineas a year, to gather scraps of knowl- 
edge from the professors Avho attended the school. 

She was small and slight in person ; pale, sandy- 
haired, and with eyes habitually cast down : when 
they looked up they were very large, odd, and attrac- 
tive ; so attractive, that the Reverend Mr. Crisp, fresh 
from Ocford, and curate to the Vicar of Chiswick, 
tlie Reverend Mr. Flowerdew, fell in love with Miss 
Sharp ; being shot dead by a glance of her eyes which 
was fired all the way across Chiswick Church from 
the school-pew to the reading-desk. This infatuated 
young man used sometimes to take tea with Miss 
Pinkerton, to whom he had been presented by his 
mamma, and actually proposed something like mar- 
riage in an intercepted note, which the one-eyed 
apple-woman was charged to deliver. Mrs. Crisp 
was summoned from Buxton, and abruptly carried off 
her darling boy ; but the idea, even, of such an eagle 
in the Chiswick dovecot caused a great flutter in the 
breast of Miss Pinkerton, who would have sent away 
Miss Sharp, tbut that she was bound to her under a 
forfeit, and who never could thoroughly believe the 
young lady’s protestations that she had never ex- 
changed a* single word with Mr. Crisp, except under 
her own eyes on the two occasions when she had met 
him at tea. 

By the side of many tall and bounciAg young ladies 
in the establishment, Rebecca Sharp looked like a 
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child. But she had the disipal precocity of poverty. 
Many a dun had she talked to, and turned away from 
her father’s door ; many a tradesman had she coaxed 
an(f wheedled into good-humor, and in»to the granting 
of one meal more. Hhe sate commonly with her 
father, who was vcny proud of her wit, and heard tlie 
talk of many of his wild com])auioiis — often but ill- 
suited for a girl to hear. But she never had been a 
girl, she said ; she had been a woman since she was 
eight years old. Oh, wliy did Miss Pinkerton let 
such a dangerous bird into her cage ? 

The facjt is, the old lady believed Ilebec'-ca to be the 
meekest creature in the Avorld, so admirably, on the 
occasions when her faflier brought her to Chiswick, 
used Rebecca to i)erforni the part of the ingenue ; and 
only a year b(dore the arrangeimint by which Rebecca 
had been admitted into her house, and when Reb(M;ca 
was sixteen years old. Miss l^inkerton majestically^ 
and with a little sjxicch, made her a })resent of a doll 
— which was, by the way, the c.onliscated ])roi)erty of 
Miss Swindle, discoverinl surreptitiously nursing it in 
school-hours. 'How the father and daughter laughed 
as ^they trudged home together after the evening 
party ( it was on the occasion of tin', speeches, when 
all the prof(\ssors were invited), and how Miss ITiik- 
ertoii would have raged had she seen the caricature 
of hersedf which the little mimic, R(‘.becca, managed 
to make out of her doll. Becky used te go through 
dialogues with it ; it formed the delight of Newman 
Street, Gerard Street, and the artists’ quarter : and 
the young painters, when they came ito take their 
gin-and-water with their lazy, dissolute, clever, jovial 
senior, used regularly to ask Rebecca if Miss Pinker- 
ton was at lioyie : she was as well known to them, 
poor soul ! as Mr. Iiawreu(*,e‘or President \Vest. Once 
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Uebecca had the honor to pass a few days at Chis- 
WKjk; after which she brought back Jemima, and 
erected another doll as Miss Jemmy; for though 
that honest crt¥iture had made and given her j(?lly 
and cake enougli for three children, and a seven-shil- 
ling piece at parting, the girl’s smse of ridicule was 
far stronger than her gratitude, and she sacrificed 
Miss Jemmy quite as pitilessly as her sister. 

The catastrophe came, and she was brought to 
the Mall as to lier home. The rigid formality of the 
place suffocated her : the prayers and the meals, the 
lesj^ons and the walks, which were arranged with a 
conventual regularity, op])ressed her almost bt;5yond 
enduranc.e ; and she looked back to the freedom and 
the beggary of tlie old studio in Solio with so much 
regret, that everybody, lierself included, fancied she 
was consumed with grief for her father. She luid a 
little room in the garret, where the maids heard her 
walking and sobbing at night ; but it was with rage, 
and not with grief. She had not been much of a dis- 
sembler, until now her loneliness taught her to feign. 
Slie had never mingled in the society of women : her 
father, reprobate as he was, was a man of talent ; 
liis conversation was a thousand times more agreeable 
to her than the talk of siu'.h of her own sex as she 
now encountered. The ])ompous vanity of tlie old 
schoolmistress, the foolish good-humor of her sister, 
the silly chat and scandal of the elder girls, and the 
frigid correctness of the governesses equally annoyed 
her ; and she had no soft maternal heart, this unlucky 
girl, otherwise the prattle and talk of tlie younger 
children, with whose cares she was chiefly intrusted, 
might have soothed and interested her ; but slie lived 
among them two years, and not one was sorry that 
she went away. The gentle tender-hearted Amelia 
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Sedley was the only person ^^o whom she could attach 
herself*' in the least ; ain^ who could help attaching 
herself to Amelia ? 

i'he happiness — the superior advantages of the 
young women round about her, gave Eebecca inex- 
X)ressible ])angs of s=nvy. ^^Wliat airs that girl gives 
herself, because* she is an Earhs granddaughter,^^ she 
said of one. “ How tluiy cringe and bow to tliat 
Creole, because of her hundred thousand pounds ! I 
am a thousand times • cleverer and more charming 
than that creature, for all her wealth. I am as W('ll 
bred as the EarFs granddaughter, for all her fine 
pedigree ; and yet every one passes me by here. And 
yet, when I was at my father’s, did not the men give 
up their gayest balls and parties in ordcir to j^ass the 
evening with me ? ” She determined at any rate to 
get free from the prison in which she found herself, 
and now began to act for herself, and for the first 
time to mahe conneided plans for the future. 

She took advantage, therefore, of the means of 
study the place offered lier ; and as she was already 
a musician a^id a good linguist, she speedily went 
tlAough the little course of study which was consid- 
ered necessary for ladies in those days. Her iimsic 
she practised incessantly, and one day, when the girls 
were out, and she had remained at home, she was 
overheard to play a ])iecc so well, that Minerva 
thouglit wisely, she could spare herself the expense 
of a master for the juniors, and intimated to Miss 
Sharp that she was to instrucfj them in music for the 
future. o j. 

The girl refused ; and for the first time, and to the 
astonishment of the inajt\stic mistress of the school. 
‘‘I am hero jto si)eak Erench with the cliildren,” 
Eebecca said abruptly, not to teach th^m music, and 
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fiave money for you. Give me money, and I will 
toacli them.” 

Minerv^ was obliged to yield, and, of course, dis- 
liked her from that day. For live-and-thirty yeaft,” 
she said, and with great justice, 1 never have seen 
the individual who has dared iij my own house to 
iquestion my authority. I have nourished a vii)er in 
my bosom.” 

viper — a fiddlestick,’' said Miss Sluirp to the 
old lady, almost lainting witli astonishment. Vou 
took me because 1 was useful. Tliere is no cpu^stion 
of gratitude between us. I hate tliis })lace, aiid want 
to leave it. I will do nothing here but what 1 am 
obliged to do.” 

It was in vain that the old lady asked her if she 
was aware she was speaking to Miss Pinkiuton ? 
Hebecca laughed in her face, with a horrid sarcastic 
demoniacal laughter, that almost sent tlu^ scOioolniis- 
tress into fits. Give me a sum of money,” said the 
girl, ^^and get rid of me — or, if you like better, get 
me a good place as governess in a nobleman’s family 
— you can do so if you ])lease.” And in their further 
disputes she always returned to this point, “Get 
me a situation — we hate ea(‘,h other, and I am ready 
to go.” 

Worthy Miss Pinkerton, although she had a Roman 
nose and a turban, and was as tall as a grenadier, 
and had been up to this time an irresistible princess, 
had no will or strength like that of her little appren- 
tice, and in vain did battle against her, and tried to 
overawe her. Attempti!ng once to scold her in public, 
Rebecca hit upon the before-mentioned plan of an- 
swering her in French, which quite routed the old 
woman. In order to maintain authority in her 
school, it became necessary to remov.e this rebel, this 
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monster, this serpent, this firebrand; and hearing 
aboiit^ this time tliat Sir l^itt Crawley’s family vras 
in want of a governess, she actually recpmmended 
Miss Sharp for the situation, firebrand and serpent 
as she was. “I cannot, certainly,” she said, ^‘find 
fault with Miss SJiarp’s conduct, except to myself; 
and must allow that her talents and accomplishments 
are of a high order. As far as the head goes, at 
Iv^.ast, she does credit to the educational system 
pursiKid at my establishment.” 

And so the schoolmistress reconciled the recommen- 
dation to her conscience, and the indentures were 
cancelled, and the api)rentice was free. The battle 
here described in a few lines, of course, l{isted for 
some months. And as Miss Sedley, being now in 
her sevt'jileenth year, was about to leave school, and 
had a friendship for Miss Sharp ’tis the only point 
in Amelia’s Ixhavior,” said Minerva, which has not 
been satisfactory to her mistress ”), Miss Sharp was 
invited by her friend to pass a week with her at 
home, before she entered ui)on her duties as governess 
in a private ^fa-mily. 

c Thus the world bc^gan for these', two young ladies. 
For Amelia it was cpiite a now, fresh, bidlliant world, 
Av ith all the bloom upon it. It Avas not cpiite a ucav 
one for Kebeeea — (indcK^d, if tlic truth must be told 
with respect to the Crisp affair, the tart-woman 
hinted to sonu'body, Avho took an affidavit of the 
fact* to somebody else, that there was a great deal 
more than Avais made^ public regarding Mr. Crisp and 
Miss Sharp, and that his letter Avas in anstoer to 
another letter). But Avho can tell you the real 
truth of the matter? At all events, if Rebecca was 
not beginning the world, she was beginning it over 
again. ‘ ^ 
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By the time the yoiinj^ ladies reached Kensington 
ttirnpike, Amelia had not forgotten her companions, 
but had *dried her tears, and had blushed very much 
and been delighted at a young officer of the life 
Guards, who spied her as he was riding by, and said, 

A dem line gal, egad ! and before the carriage ar- 
rived in Kussell Square, a great deal of conversation 
had taken place about the draw’ing-rooni, and wliether 
or not young ladies wore powder as well as hoops 
wlien pr(‘.sented, and whether she was to have that 
lionor : to the Lord Mayor’s btill she knew she was 
1?D go. And wlien at length home was reached. Miss 
Amcdia Sedhiy ski])ped out on Sambo’s arm, as happy 
and as Jiandsome a girl as any in the wliole big city 
of London. Both he and coachman agreed on this 
point, and so did her father and mother, and so did 
ev(M*y one of tlie servants in the house, as the;;^ stood 
bobbing, and euidsying, and smiling, in the hall, to 
weh'ome their young mistress. 

You may be sure that she showed Rebecca over 
every room of the house, and eveiything in every 
one of her drawcn-s ; and her books, aiul her piano, 
and her^ dressc's, and all her necklaces, brooches, 
la(*es, and gimcraiiks. She insisted upon Rebecca 
aci^qiling the white cornelian and the turquoise rings, 
and a sweet sprigged muslin, Avhicdi was too small 
for Imr now, though it would fit her friend to a 
nicety; and she determined in luir heart to ask her 
mother’s permission to jiresent her white cashmere 
shawl to her friend. Oould she not spare it? and 
had not her brother Joseph just brought her two 
from India? 

When Rebecca saw the two magnificent cashmere 
shawls which Jos(q)h Sedley had brought home to 
his sister, she said, with perfect ti'Uth/^Hhat it must 
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be delightful to have a brother/’ and easily got the 
pity of the tender-hearted Amelia, for being alone «in 
the world, an orphan without friends or kindred. 

^‘Not alone,” said Amidia; ^‘you know, Rebecca, 
I shall always be your friend, and love you as a 
sister — indeed I will.” 

Ah, but to have parents, as you have — kind, rich, 
affectionate i)aronts, who give you everything you ask 
for ; and their love, whicdi is more ])]'ecious than all ! 
My j)Oor paj)a (*ould giv(^ mo nothing, and I had but 
two frocks in all tlm world ! And then, to have a 
brother, a dear brother! Oh, how you must love 
him!” 

Amelia laughed. 

^‘What! dotit you love him? you, who say yon 
love everybody ? ” 

Yes, of course I do — only — ” 

Only what ? ” 

^H)nly Jos(^ph does n’t seem to care much whether 1 
love him or not. He gave ine two fingers to shake 
when he arrived aft(U‘ ten years’ abscuu^e ! He is very 
kind and gopd, but he scarcely ever speaks to me ; f 
think he lov(*s his i)ipe a great deal better than 
his-—” but here Amelia checked herself, for wh}^ 
should she speak ill of her brother ? He was very 
kind to me as a child,” she added; was but five 
years old whtm he went away.” 

Is n’t he very rich ? ” said Rebecca. They say 
all Indian nabobs are enormously rich.” 

I believe he has a very large income.” 

‘‘ And is your sister-in-law a nice pretty woman ? ” 

^‘La! Joseph is not married,” said' Amelia, laugh- 
ing again. 

Perhaps she had mentioned the fact already to 
Rebecca, but'that young Jady did not appear to have 
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•rememberod it; indeed, ^vo\ved and protested that she 
Acpected to see a niuuber of Amelia’s nephews and 
nieces. »She was quite disappointed that Mr. 8edley 
was not married; she was sure Amelia had saicf he 
was, and she doted so on little children. 

think you must havre hac^ enough of them at 
’ Chiswick,'’ said Amelia, rather wondering at the sud- 
den tenderness on lier friend’s part ; and indeed in 
later days Miss Hliarp would never liave committed 
herself so far as to advance opinions, the untruth of 
which wouhl have been so easily detected. l>ut wo 
niust remember that she is but nineteen as yet, unused 
to the art of deceiving, poor innocent creature ! and 
making her own experience in her own person. The 
meaning of tlie above series of queries, as translated 
in the heart of this ingenious young woman, was sim- 
ply this : — If Mr. Joseph Sedley is rich and unmar- 
ried, why should 1 not marry him ? 1 liave only a 

fortnight, to be sure, but there is no harm in trying.” 
And she determined within lierself to make this laud- 
able attempt. 8he redoubled her caresses to Amelia ; 
she kissed the white cornelian necklace as she put it 
on; and vowed she would never, never part with it. 
When the dinner-bell rang she went down stairs with 
her arm round her friend’s waist, as is the habit of 
young ladies. She was so agitated at the drawing- 
rooni,door, that she could hardly find courage to enter. 
‘‘ Feel my hejart, how it beats, dear,” said she to her 
friend. 

^^No, it doesn’t,” said Amelia. ‘^Come in, don’t b^ 
frightened. Papa won’t do you any harm.” 



CHAPTER III. 


KKBKCCA TS IN IMiESKNCK OF THE ENEMY. 

A VERY stout, juiffy luaii, in buckskins and Hessian 
boots, witli stn'eral imniense neckclotlis, that rose 
almost to his nose, with a red stri])ed waistcoat and 
an a[)])le-^reen c.oiift witli steel buttons almost as large 
as crown ])ie(*-es (it was the morning costume of a 
dandy or blood of tliose days), was reading the paper 
by tlui fire wluui the two girls entered, and oounced 
ofi his arm-c.hair, and blushed excessively, and hid 
his entire fa(‘(i almost in his neckcloths at tliis 
ap])arition. 

It’s only yoiir sistcn*, Joseph,” said Amcilia, laugli- 
ing juid shaking tin' two fingers wlii(‘h he held out. 

I ’ve come home for f/oori, you know ; and this is 
my fi'iend, Miss Sharp, whom you have heard me 
mention.” 

^^No, never, upon my word,” said the head under 
the neckcloth, sluikiiig very much, — that is, yes, — 
what abominably c,old weather, Miss;” — and here- 
with he fell to i)oking the firc^ with all his might, 
although it was in the middle of June. 

^‘Ife’s very handsome,” whispered Rebecca to 
Anudia, rather loud. 

Bo you think so ? ” said the latter. 1 ’ll tell 
him.” 

Barling ! not for worlds,” said Miss Sharp, start- 
ing back as timid as a faAvn. She had previously 
made a respectful virgin-like curtsy to the gentleman. 
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and her modest eyes ^ized so perseveringly on the 
harpet that it was a wonder how she should have 
found an opportunity to see him. 

Thank you for the beautiful shawls, brother/^ 
said Amelia to the lire poker. Are they not beauti 
fill, Rebecca ? 

Oh, heavcTily!’^ said Miss Sharp, and her eyes 
went from the carpet straight to the chandcdier. 

Joseph still'i^oiitiniied a huge (dattering at tlu^ poker 
and tongs, putting jind Idowing the while, and turning 
as red as his yelhnv face would allow him. (*an’t 
iruiko you such handsome presents, Joseph/^ con- 
tinued his sister, but while I was at school, 1 hiive 
embroidered for you a. veiy beautiful i)air of brac^es.’’ 

^^Good Gad! Amelia,’’ cried the brotlier, in serious 
alarm, what do you mean?” and plunging with all 
his might at the bell-ropi', that article of furniture 
came away in his hand, and increased the honest fel- 
low’s confusion. For Ileavim’s sake see if my 

buggy ’s at the d(K:)r. I rariH wait. 1 must go. D 

that groom of mine. 1 must go.” 

At this minute the father of tin* family walked by 
rattling his seals like a true Ilritish mer(duint. 

What ’s the matter, Emmy ? ” says he. 

‘^Joseph wants me to see if his — his bufjfjt/ at 
the door. What is a buggy, raj)a ? ” 

It is a one-horse })alanfjuin,” said the old gentle- 
man, who was a wag in his way. 

Joseph at this hurst out into a wild lit of laughter ; 
in which, encountering the eye of Miss Sharp, lie 
stopped alLof sudden, as if he had been shot. 

This young lady is your friend ? Miss Sharp, I 
am very ha])]>y to see you. Have you and Emmy 
been quarrelling already with Joseph, that he wants 
to be olf ?” 
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I promised Bonainy of oy.t service, sir,” said Jo* 
sej^h, ‘‘lo dine with him.” 

Oh fie ! did n^t you tell your mother you would 
dine here ? ” 

' “ But ill this dress it ^s impossible.” 

Look at him, is i.’t he handsome enough to dine 
anywhere, JVtiss Sharp ? ” 

On whicli, of coiii\s(', Miss Sharp looked at lier friend, 
and tliey both set off in a fit of laughter; highly agree- 
able to the old gentleman. 

Did you ever see', a pair of buckskins like those at 
Miss Binkerton’s ? ” continued he, following up his 
advantage. 

Gracious heavens ! Father,” cried Joseph. “ 

There now, I have hurt his feelings. Mrs. Sed- 
ley, my dear, I have hurt your son’s feelings. I have 
alluded to his buckskins. Ask Miss Sharp if I 
haven’t. Come, Jose])h, be friends with Miss Sharp, 
and let us all go to dinner.” 

‘‘There’s a pillau, Joseph, just as you like it, and 
Papa has brought home the best turbot in Billings- 

“ Come, come, sir, walk down stairs with Miss Sharp, 
and I will follow with these two young woinen,” said 
the father, and he took an arm of wife and daughter 
and walked merrily off'. 

If Miss Rebecca Sharp had determined in her heart 
upon making the conquest of this big beau, I don’t 
think, ladies, we have any right to blame her; for 
though the task of husband-hunting is generally, and 
with becoming modesty, intrusted by young persons to 
their mammas, recollect that Miss Sharp had no kind 
parent to arrange these delicate matters for her, and 
that if she did liot get a husband for herself, there 
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was no one else in the \ii(lc world who would take the 
trouble off her hands. What causes young ;^eople to 
‘‘ come but the noble ambition of matrimcjiy ? 

What sends them trooping to watering-places ? Wliat 
keeps them dancing till five o’clock in the morning 
through a whole mortal season % What causes them 
to labor at piano-forte sonatas, and to leafti four songs 
from a fashionable master at a guinea a lesson, and to 
play the harp if they have handsome arms and neat 
elbows, and to wear Lincoln Green toxopliilite hats 
and feathers, but that they may*bring down sojne 
desirable ” young man with those killing bows and 
arrows of theirs ? What causes respectable parents to 
take up their carpets, set their houses topsy-turvy, 
and spend a fWth of their year’s income in ball sup- 
pers and iced champagne ? Is it sheer love of their 
species, and an unadulterated wish to see young peo- 
ple hapx)y and dancing ? Psha ! they want to marry 
th(dr daughters ; and, as honest Mrs. Sedley has, in 
the depths of her kind heart, already arranged a score 
of little sclnmies for the settlement of her Amelia, so 
also had our beloved but unprotected Rebecca deter- 
mined to do her very best to secure the husband, who 
was even more necessary for her than for her friend. 
She had a vivid imagination ; she had, besides, read 
the Arabian Nights ” and Guthrie’s Geography ; 
and it is a fact, that while she was dressing for dinner, 
and after she had asked Amelia wheth(»r her brother 
was very rich, she had built for herself a most mag- 
nificent castle in the air, of which she was mistress, 
with a husband somewhere in the background (she had 
not seen him as yet, and his figure would not there- 
fore be very distinct) ; she had arrayed herself in an 
infinity of shawls, turbans, and diamond necklaces, 
and had mounted upon an elephant to the sound of the 
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march in Bluebeard, in ordej to pay a visit of cere* ' 
mony to the Grand Mogul. Cliai'iniiig Alnascha’r 
visions ! it is the happy privilege of yoiitli to Construct 
you, and many a faiunful young creature besides Re- 
be(*(ia Sluirp has indulged in these delightful day* 

‘ dreams (‘re now ! e 

Jose])]i SAlley was twelve years older than his sis- 
ter Amelia. He was in the East India Company's 
Civil Service, and his naui(‘ a])p(‘ai*ed, at the pericjd 
of whi(di we write, in tin* l»(‘ngal division of the 
East India Register, as colhudor of IJoggley Wollali^ 
an honorable and lian-ative j)ost, as everybody knows; 
ill order to know to what higher i)Osts Joseph rose 
ill the servic'.e, the reader is referred to th\3 same 
I)eriodical. * 

Boggley Wollah is situated in a fine, lonely, marshy, 
jungly district, famous for snipe-shooting, and where 
not unfr(‘(piently you may flush a tiger. Bamgunge, 
where th(‘r('. is a magistrat(i, is only forty mih'S off, aiid 
there is a (iavalry station about thirty miles farther ; 
so Joseph wrote, home to his ])arents, when he took 
possession of ffis colh'ctorship. He had lived for about 
(dght years of Ids life, r|uii(^ alone, at this (diarming 
place, s<ia.rcely setung a Christian face exeej)t twice a 
year, when the d(^ta.chment arrived to carry off the 
revenues wliieh he had colhu'ted, to Calcutta. 

Luckily, at this time lie cauglit a liver complaint, 
for the cure of which he returned to Europe, and which 
was the source of gr(‘at comfort and amusement to him 
ill his native country, lie did not live with his family 
vvhile in London, but had lodgings of his \»wn, like a 
gay young bachelor. IhdVire lie went to India he was 
too young to partake of the delightful pleasur(‘S of a 
man about tovyi. and ])lunged into tliem on his return 
with coiisiderabh' assiduiK. He drov(\his horses in 
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the Park ; he dined at the i'ashionable taverns (for 
the Oricnital Club was not as yet invented)^ he fro- 
quented the theatres, as tlio inode was in those jjays, 
or made his appearance at the opera, hiboriously at- 
tired in tights and a cocked lia,t. 

On returning to India,, and it^uir after, he us(‘d to 
talk of the })leasiiro of tliis period of tiis existence 
with great eiithusiasin, and give you to understand 
tliat he aud Bruinmel were the leadiiig bucks of the 
day. But he was as lonely Ikuh*, as in his jungle at 
Boggley VVollah. lie scarcudy knew a single soul in 
the nietro])()lis : and were it not for his doctor, and 
the society of his blue-}>ill, and liis liver coniplaiiit, he 
must have died of loneliiu'ss. Jle was lazy, jjeevish, 
and a bon-vlvunt ; the ap]>earance of a hidy frightened 
him beyond measures; luuiei* it was but s(‘ldom that 
lie joined the pabuaial (urele in Bussell S(]uar(',, wliere 
there was plenty of gayety, and where the jokes of Ids 
good-natured old father frigl item'd Ids aviour-propre, 
llis bulk causi'd Joseph much anxious thought and 
alarm ; now and then he would make a dc*sp(u*ate at- 
tempt to get rid of his superabundant lat ; but his in- 
dolences and lovns of good living spc'enlily got the bt'ttesr 
of these ('iideavors at reform, and lie found Idmsi'lf 
again at his three meals a day. He never was well 
dressed ; but he took tins hugest pains to adorn his big 
person, and passed many hours daily in that oci'upa- 
tion. His v.det made a fortune out of his wardrobe ; 
his toilet-table was covered with as many ])omatuins 
and essences as ever were employed by an old beauty : 
he had tried, in order to give liimself a waist, every 
girth, stay, and waistband then inventc'd. Like most 
fat men, he would have his clothes made too tight, and 
took care they should be of the most brilliant colors 
and youthful cut. When dressed ht length, in the after 
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noon, he would issue forth to tiike a drive with nobody 
in the Park ; and then would come back in order to 
dres^ again and go and dine with nobody at tlie Piazza 
CoflPee-House. He was as vain as a girl ; and perhaps 
his extreme sliyiu^ss was one of the rcisults of his ex- 
treme vanity. If Mifjs llebecca can get the better of 
/u‘m, and at her first entrance into life, she is a young 
person of no ordinary (deverness. 

The lirst move showed considerable skill. When 
she called Sedley a vtn-y handsome man, she knew that 
Amelia would tell her mother, who would probably t(dl 
Jose])h, or who, at any rate, Avould be pleased by the* 
compliment paid to ]H‘r son. All mothers are. If you 
liad told Syeorax that her son Caliban was a&' hand- 
some as Apollo, she would have been ])leased, witch as 
she was. Perhaps, too, Joseph Sedley would overhear 
the compliment — Eebecca spoke loud enough — and 
he did liear, and (thinking in his heart that he was a 
very fine man) the praise thrilled through every fibre 
of his big body, and made it tingle with ])leasure. 
Then, hoAvever, came a* recoil. ‘^Is the girl making 
fun of me? he thought, and straightway he bounced 
towards the bell, and was for retr(‘.ating, as we have 
seen, when his fatlun-’s jokes and his mother’s entrea- 
ties caused liim to pause and stay where he was. He 
conducted the young lady dowoi to dinner in a dubious 
and agitat(‘d frame of mind. Does slie really think 
I am handsome ? ” thought he, or is shaonly making 
game of me ? AVe have talked of Joseph Sedley 
benng as vain as a girl. Heaven help us ! the girls 
have only to turn the tables, and say of o»e of their 
own sex, ‘^Shc is as vain as a man,’^ and they will 
liave perfect reason. The bearded creatures are quite 
as eager for praise, quite as finikin over their toilettes, 
quite as proud of ‘their pefsonal advantj^iges, quite as 
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conscious of their powirs of fascination, as any co- 
quette in the world. 

Down stairs, then, they went, Joseph very red^^and 
blushing, Eebecca very modest, and holding her green 
eyes downwards. She was dressed in white, with bare 
shoulders as white as snow — the picture of youth, 
unprotected innocence, and hiiniblc virgin siniplicity- 

I must be very quiet,’’ thought Eebecca, and very 
much interested about India.” 

Now, w'^e have heard how Mrs. Sedley had prepared 
a fine curry for her son, just as he liked it, and in the 
course of dinner a portion of tliis dish was offered to 
Ilebecca. What is it ? ” said she, turning an appeal- 
ing look to Mr. Joseph. 

‘^Capital,” said ho. His mouth was full of it: his 
face (]uite red with the delightful exercise of gobbling. 
‘^M(jther, it’s as good as my own curries in India.” 

I must try some, if it is an Endian dish,” said 
Miss Eebecca. I am sure everything must be good 
that comes from there.” 

Give Miss Sharp some curry, my dejir,” said Mr. 
Sedley, laughing. 

Eebecca had never tasted the dish before. 

Do you find it as good as everything else from 
India? ” said Mr. Sedley. 

Oh, excellent ! ” said Eebecca, who was suffering 
tortuies with the cayenne pe])per. 

‘^Try a cbili with it, Miss Sharp,” said Joseqdi, 
really interested. 

A chili,” said Eebecca, gas[)ing. Oh, yes ! ” She 
thought a .chili was something cool, as its name im- 
ported, and was served with some. How fresh and 
green they look,” she said, and put one into her 
mouth. It was hotter than the curry ; flesh and blood 
could bear it no longer. She laid* down her fork. 

Water, for Heaven’s sake, water ! ” she cried. Mr. 
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Sedley burst out laugbing (hc^jvas a coarse man, from 
the Stock Exchange, wliere they love all sorts of prac> 
tical^ jokes). “ They are real Indian, 1 assume you/^ 
said he. “ Sambo, give Miss Sharp some water.’^ 

The paternal laugh was echoed by Joseph, who 
thought the joke, capital. The ladies only smiled a 
little. They thought xx)or Kebeeca suffered too much. 
She would have liked to choke old Sedley, but she 
swallowed her inert ideation as well as she had the 
abominable cuny befort* it, and as soon as she could 
speak, said, with a comical, good-humored air — 

1 ought to have, renuun bored the p(*])per which the* 
PriiKioss of Persia ])uts in the cream-tarts in the ‘Ara- 
bian Nights.’ Do you put cayenne into your •cream- 
tarts in India, sir ? ” 

Did Sedley b(\gan to laugh, and thought Pebecca 
Avas a good-hiimor(Hl girl. Jose])h simply said — 
‘‘ ()r(*,ain-tarts, Miss ? Our cream is very bad in Ben- 
gal. W(‘, g(‘iierally use goats’ milk ; and, ’gad, do you 
know, 1 ’ve got to prefer it ! ” 

“You won’t like eve ri/thlng horn India now. Miss 
Sharp,” said t^ie old gentleman ; but when the ladies 
harl retired afttu- dinner, the Avily old fellow said to 
his son, “IbiA^e a care, Joe; that girl is setting her 
cap at you.” 

“ Pooh ! nonsense ! ” said Joe, highly flattered. “ I 
recolbict, sir, th(n’(^ AA^as a girl at Dumdum, a dau,ghter 
of Cutler of the Ai tillery, and afterwar^]s married to 
Laiuje, the surg(M)n, who made a dead set at me in the 
year ’4 — at me and Mulligatawney, whom I mentioned 
to you lud’ore dinner — a devilish goo(J fe},low Mulli- 
gatawney — he’s a magistrate at Budgebudge, and 
sure to be in council in five years. Well, sir, the 
Artillery gave^a ball, and Quintin, of the King’s 14th, 
said to me, ‘ Sedley,’ said^-he, ‘ I bet you thirteen to 
ten that Sophy Cutler hooks either you or Mulli- 
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gatawney before tlie^ rains.’ *Doiie,’ says I; and 
egad, sir — this claret’s very good„ Adamson’s or 
Carbouell’s ? ” 

A slight snore was the only reply : the honest biock- 
broker was asleep, and so the rest of Joseph’s story 
was lost for that day. But he y'as always exceedingly 
communicative in a man’s party, and has told this 
delightful tale many scores of times to his apothecary^ 
Dr. (iollop, wlien lie came to inquire about the liver 
‘and the blue-pill. 

Being an invalid, Jos(*ph Sedley conttmted himself 
with a bottle of claret besides his Madeira at dinner, 
and he managed a couple of plates full of strawberries 
and (‘t^eani, and twenty-four little rout (;akes, that were 
lying neglected in a plate near him, and certainly 
(for nov(jlists have the privilege of knowing every- 
thing) tie thought a great deal about the girl up stairs, 
‘‘A nice, gay, merry young creature,’' thought he tc 
hiiriscdf. How sln^ looked at me wlum I picked up 
her handkeridiief at dinner! She droi)p(‘d it twice. 
Who’s that singing in the drawing-room? ’Gad! 
shall I go up and see ? ” 

Jhit his modesty came rushing upon him with* un- 
controllable force. His father was asleep- 'his hat 
was in the hall : there was a hackney-coacdi stand hard 
by in Southani])ton Kow. “ 1 ’ll go and see the ^ Forty 
Thieves,’” said he, ^‘and Miss Decamp’s dance;” and 
he slijiped ^iway gently on the pointed toes of his 
boots, and disappeared, without waking his worthy 
parent. 

^‘Therii goi^s ffoseph,” said Amelia, who was look- 
ing from the ojien windows of the drawing-room, while 
Kebecca was singing at the piano. 

^^Miss Sharp has frightened him ajvay,” said Mrs 
Sedley. Vpor Joe, ^\\y*wili he be so shy ?” 
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THE GREEN SILK PURSE. 

Poor Joe’s panic lasted for two or three days ; dur- 
ing which he did not visit the house, nor during that 
period did Miss Rebecca ever mention his name. She 
was all respectful gratitude to Mrs. Sedley ; delighted 
beyond measure at the Bazmirs ; and in a whirl of won- 
der at the theatre, whither the good-natured lady took 
her. One day, Amelia had a headache, and could not 
go upon some party of pleasure to which the two young 
people were invited: nothing could induce her friend 
to go without her. Wliat ! you who have shown the 
poor orphan what happiness and love are for the first 
time in her life — quit you ? never ! ” and the green 
eyes looked up to Heaven and filled with tears ; and 
Mrs. Sedley .cduld not but own that her daughter’s 
friend had a charming kind heart of her own. 

As for Mr. Sedlcy’s jokes, Rebecca laughed at them 
with a cordiality and perSeverenoe which not a little 
pleased and softened that good-natured gentleman. 
Nor was it with the chiefs of the family alone *that 
Miss Sharp found favor. She interestec^. Mrs. Blen- 
kinsop by evincing the deepest sympathy in the rasp- 
berry-jam preserving, which operation was then going 
on in the housekeeper’s room ; she persisted, in calling 
Sambo Sir,” and Mr. Sambo,” to the delight of that 
attendant; and she apologized to the lady’s-maid for 
giving her troi\ble in venturing to ring the bell, with 
such sweetness and humilitj-, that the Servants’ Hall 
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was almost as chariiiLed with her as the Drawing- 
Koom. 

Onoe, in looking over some drawings which 
had sent from school, Rebecca suddenly came upon 
one which caused her to burst into tears and leave the 
room. It was on the day when Joe Sedley made his 
second appearance. 

Amelia hastened after her friend to know the cause 
of this display of feeling, and the good-natured girl 
came bac^k without her companion, rather affected 
too. You know, her fatlier. was our drawing-master, 
Mamina, at Chiswick, and used to do all the best parts 
of our drawings.^^ 

My love ! I hn sure I always heard Miss Pinkerton 
say that he did not touch them — he only mounted 
them.^’ 

It was called mounting. Mamma. Rebecca remem- 
bers the drawing, and her father working at it, and the 
thought of it came upon her rather suddenly — and so, 
you know, slie — 

The poor child is all heart,” said Mrs. Sedley. 

I wish she could stay with us anoifher week,” said 
Amelia. 

She ^s devilish like Miss Cutler that I used to meet 
at Dumdum, only fairer. • She ’s married now to Lance, 
the Artillery Surgeon. Do you know. Ma’am, that once 
Quiatin, of the 14th, bet me — ” 

0 Joseph, we know that story,” said Amelia, laugh- 
ing. Never mind about telling that; but persuade 
Mamma to write to Sir Something Crawley for leave 
of absehce for poor dear Rebecca : — here she comes, 
her eyes red with weeping.” 

I ’m better, now,” said the girl, with the sweetest 
smile possible, taking good-natured Mrs. Sedley’s ex- 
tended hand ^ and kissing it respectfully. How kind 
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you all are to me ! All,’’ shet added, with a laugh, 
‘except ;5^ou, Mr. Joseph.” 

“IVte!” said Joseph, meditating an instjuit depfirture. 
“ Gracious Heavens ! Good Gad ! Miss Sliav.p ! ” 

“Yes; how could you be so crind as to make me 
eat that horrid ])<»])])e>*dish at dinner, the lirst day I 
ever saw you? You* are not so good to me as dear 
Amelia.” 

“ He does n’t know you so well,” cried Amelia. 

“ I defy anybody not to be good to you, my dear,” 
said her inotlnM*. 

“ Tlie curry was ca])ital ; indeed it was,” said Jo(‘, 
quite gravely. “]\n*]iaps tlien^ was not enough citron 
juice in it, — no, there was notP ♦ 

“And the chilis ? ” 

“ r>y Jove, liow they made yow cry out! ” said Joe, 
caught by tln^ ridicule of the circumstance, and explod- 
ing in a til^ of laught(u* which end(‘d ([uite suddenly, as 
usual. 

“I shall take care how T h‘t t/ou choose for me an- 
other time,” said Kebt^cca, as they went down again to 
dinyer. “I diA. n’t think nnui were fond of putting 
poor harmless girls to pain.” 

“By Gad, Miss Itebecca, I wouldn’t hurt you for 
the world.” 

“ No,’^ said she, “ T Jcnoio you would n’t ; ” and then 
she gave him ev(‘r so gentle a pn^ssure with her Kttle 
hand, and drew it back quite fright(uied/ and looked 
first for one instant in his faco,^and tlreii down at the 
carpet-rods ; and 1 am not pr(q)ared to say that Joe’s 
heart did not thump at this little invohmtary," timid, 
gmitle motion of regard on the part of the simple 
girl. 

It was an advance, and as such, perhaps, some 
ladies of indisputable correctness and gentility will 
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condemn the action ag immodest; but, you see, poor 
dear liebecca had all this work to do I’or luwself. If 
a person is too poor to keej) a servant, though ever so 
elegant, he must sweep his own rooms : if a dear girl 
has no dear mamma to settle matters ydth the young 
man, she must do it for hers^df. And oh, what a 
mercy it is that tliese Avomennlo not exer(‘ise tludr 
powers oftcmer ! We (*an’t resist them, if tlu^y do. 
Let them show ev(‘r so litthi inclination, and men go 
down on their km^es at oiute : old or ugly, it is all tln^ 
same. And this I set down as a j>ositive truth. A 
woman with fair op[)ortunities, and without an abso- 
lute hum]), may nuirry aviiom sun likes. Only let us 
be thankl’ul tluit the darlings are like the beasts of the 
field, and don’t know tludr own power. They would 
overcome us entirel}^ if tliey did. 

^^Egad!” thought Joseph, entering the dining- 
room, I exactly begin to feed as 1 did^at Dumdum 
with Miss Cutler.” Many sweet little aj)p(ials, half 
tender, half jocudar, did Miss Sharp mak(^ to him 
about the dishes at dinner ; for by this time slu^ was 
on a footing of considerable familiarity Avith the 
family, and as for the girls, they loved each (fther 
like sisters. Young unmaiTied girls always do, if 
they are in a house together for ten days. 

As if bent upon advancing Rtd)i‘(*>c.a’s plans in every 
waji — what must Amelia do, but remind h(‘r brother 
of a promise made last Eastc?!* holidays — When I 
was a girl at school,” said she, laughing — a 2 )romise 
that he, Jose})!!, would take her to Vauxhall. Now,” 
she said„ that Rebec(ia is Avith us, Avill be the very 
time.” 

Oh, delightful ! ” said Rebecca, going to clap her 
hands ; but she recollected herself, aiyl paused, like a 
modest creature, as she aaus. 
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To-night is not the night/’ said Joe. 

‘‘ Well^ to-morrow.” 

To-morrow your Papa and I dine out/’ saij^l Mrs 
SedlJy. 

‘‘You don’t su]'>])osc that I"ni going, Mrs. Sed.?’' 
said her husbaml, “and that a woman of your years 
and size is to (iateJi (*ol(l, in siudi an abominable damp 
phuio ? ” 

“The ehildreu must have some one with tliem/’ 
cried Mrs. K^edh'v. 

“Let doe go/” said his father, hiugliing. “He’s 
big enougli.” At wlii(di speecdi oven Mr, Sambo at 
the sideboard burst out laugliing, and poor fat Joe 
felt inclined to l)ecome a parricide almost. , 

“Undo liis stays !” contiinuMl the pitiless old gen- 
tleman. “ Fling some water in his face, Miss Sliarj), 
or carry him up stairs : the <lear creature ’s faint- 
ing. Poor victim ! carry him up 5 lie ’s as light as a 
feather ! ” 

“If he stand this, sir, I ’m d !” roared Joseph. 

“ Order Mr. Jos’s elephant, Sambo ! ” cried the 
father. “ Sendtto F^xeter ’Change, Sambo ; ” but see- 
ing €jos ready almost to cry with vexation, the old 
joker stopped his laughter, and said, holding out his 
hand to his son, “ It ’s all fair on the Stock Exchange, 
Jos, — and. Sambo, never mind the elephant, but give 
me and Mr. Jos a glass of champagne. Boney ^jim- 
«elf has n’t got such in his cellar, my boy ! ” 

A goblet of champagne restored Joseph’s equa- 
nimity, and before the bottle \^as emptied, of which 
as an invalid he took two-thirds, he hg,d agreed to 
take the young ladies to Vauxhall. ‘ . 

“ The girls must have a gentleman apiece,” said the 
old gentleman. “Jos will be sure to leave Emmy in 
the crowd, he w*ill be so ta^en up with Miss Sharp 
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here. Send to 96, an(i ask George Osborne if he’ll 
come.” 

At this, I don’t know in the least for what reg^son, 
Mrs. Sedley looked at her husband and laughed. Mr. 
Sedley’s eyes twinkled in a manner indescribably 
roguish, and he looked at Amelia ; and Amelia, hang- 
ing down her head, bluslied as only young ladies of 
seventeen know how to blush, and as Miss liebecca 
Sharp never bluslied in her life — at least not since 
she was eight years old, and when she was caught 
stealing jam out of a cupboard by her godmother. 
Amelia had better write a note,” said her father ; 
and let George Osborne see what a beautiful hand- 
writing we have brought ba(*k from Miss Pinkerton’s. 
Do you remember when you wrote to liim to come 
on Twelfth-night, Emmy, and spelt twelfth without 
the f?” 

That was years ago,” said Amelia. 

It seems like yesterday, don’t it, John ? ” said 
Mrs. Sedley to her husband ; and that night in a con- 
versation which took place in a front room in the 
second-floor, in a sort of tent, hung round with chintz 
of a rich and fantastic India pattern, and double with 
calico of a tender rose-color ; in the interior of which 
species of marquee was a feather-bed, on which were 
two pillows, on which were two round red faces, one 
in a laced night-cap, and one in a simple cotton one, 
ending in a tassel: — in a curtain lecture^ I say, Mrs. 
Sedley took her husband to task for his cruel conduct 
to poor Joe. 

‘‘It wa.^ qvite wicked of you, Mr. Sedley,” said 
she, “to torment the poor boy so.” 

“My dear,” said the cotton-tassel in defence of 
his conduct, “ Jos is a great deal vainei;than you ever 
were in your life, and that’s saying a good deal 
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Though, some tliirty years agQ, in the year seventeen 
hundred* and eighty — what was it? — perhaps you 
had^ right to be vain. — I don’t say no. Bnt I’ve 
no patience with »Jos and his dandified modesty. It 
is out-Jose])hing Joseph, ]ny dear, and all the while 
the boy is only th inlying of hims(df, and what a fine 
fellow lie is. I doubt, Ma’am, we shall have some 
trouble with him yet. Here is Emmy’s little friend 
making lov(i to him as hard as slu^ can; that’s quite 
clear; and if she does not eatcdi him some other will. 
That man is destined to be a ])rey to woman, as I 
am to go on ’(Hiange every day. It ’s a mercy he* 
did not bring us over a Idaek daughter-in-law, my 
dear. But,- mark my words, the first wonijui who 
fishes for him, hooks him.” 

She shall go off to-morrow, the little artful ereat- 
ure,” said Mrs. S(*dl(*y, with great energy. 

^^Why not she as well as another, Mi-s. Sedley ? 
The girl ’s a white fa(*.e at any rate. I don’t cai-e 
who marries him. Let Joe jih^ase himself.” 

And presimtly the voices of the two s])eakers were 
hushed, or weAi rejilaced by the gentle but unromam 
tic music of the nose ; and save when the churfdi 
bells tolled the hour and the watchman called it, all 
was silent at the house of John Sedley, Esquire, of 
Russell Square, and the Stock Kxcduinge. 

When morning came, the good-natured Mrs. S#3dley 
no longer thought of executing her thr/^ats with re- 
gard to Miss Sharp ; for though nothing is more keen, 
nor more common, nor more justifiable, than mater- 
nal jealousy, yet she could not bring liers^df to sup- 
pose that the little, humble, grateful, gentle governess 
would dare to look up to such a magnificent person- 
age as the Collector of Boggley Wollah. The peti- 
tion, too, for an extension *o£ the young lady’s leave 
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of absonce had already been despatched, and it would 
be difficult to lind a pretext for abruptly cli{?missing 
her. • ^ 

And as if all things conspired in favor of the 
gentle Rebecca, the very elements (altliougli 'she 
was not inclined at first to ackiiowledge their action 
in her behalf) interposed to aid luu*. For on the 
evening appointed for the Vauxhall party, George 
Osborne having come to dinnc]*, and the elders of the 
house having departed, according to invitation, to dine 
with Alderman ihills, a,t Highbury Barn, there came 
on such a tliund(*r-storm as only happens on Vanxliall 
nights, and as obliged the young p(M)pl(^, perforce, 
to renftiin at homo. Mr. Osborne did not seem in 
the h'ast disapi)ointed at this occmrrence. He and 
Joseph Sedl(\y drank a fitting cpnintity of port-wine^ 
\\\ the dining-room, — dunng the drinking 
of which Sedley told a numlxu* of his best Indian 
stories; for he Avas extremely talkative in man’s so- 
ciety; — and afterwards Miss Amelia Sedl(\y did the 
honors of the drawing-room ; and these four young 
persons ])a-ssed such a comfortable evf^ning together, 
that they declared they Avere rather glad of the 
thundei’-storm than otherwise, AAdiich had caused 
them to put off their Ausit to Vauxhall. 

Osborne wa,s S(*dley’s godson, and had been one of 
the family any time these three-ancl-twenty years. 
At six Aveete old, he had received from John Hedley 
a present of a silver cup ; at six months old, a coral 
Avith gold Avhistle and bells ; from his youth, upAvards, 
he Avas ^^tipj)ed” regularly by the old gentleman 
at Christmas: and on going back to school, he re- 
membered perfectly Avell being thrashed by Joseph 
Sedley, Avhen the latter Avas a big, staggering, hob* 
badyhoy, anct George an ifhpudent urchin of ten years 
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old. In a word, George was as familiar with the 
family as such daily acts of kindness and intercourse 
could make him. 

“ Do you remember, Sedley, what a fury you were 
in, when I cut off tlie tassels of yonr Hessian l;?oots, 
and how Miss — h^m ! — how Amelia rescued me 
from a beating l)y falling down on her knees and 
crying out to her brother Jos not to beat little 
George ? ’’ 

Jos rememb(5red this remarkable circumstance per- 
fectly w(dl, but vowed that he had totally forgotten it. 

Well, do you remember coming down in a gig to 
Dr. SwishtaiTs to sec; me, before you went to India, 
and giving me half a gniii(*a and a pat on the*’head ? 
I always had an idea that you were at least seven 
feet high, and was quite astonished at your return 
from India to find you no taller than myself.^' 

^^How good of Mr. Sedley to go to your school 
and give you the money ! ” exclaimed Kebecca, in 
accents of extreme didight. 

Yes, and aft(‘r I had cut the tassels of his boots 
too. Boys ncVer forget those tips at school, nor the 
gi'\fers.^’ 

^^I delight in Hessian boots,’’ said Eebecca. «Tos 
Sedley, who admired his own legs i)rodigiously, and 
always wore this ornamental chaussure, was extremely 
pleased at this remark, though he drew his legs ftnder 
his chair as it was made. 

Miss Sharp ! ” said George Osborne, you who 
are so clever an artist, you mush make a grand his- 
torical picture of the scene of the boots.* Sedley shall 
be represented in buckskins, and holding one of the 
injured boots in one hand ; by the other he shall have 
hold of my shiijt-frill. Amelia shall be kneeling near 
him, with her little hands Jip; and the, picture shall 
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have a grand allegoricjil title, as the frontispieces 
have in the Medulla and the spelling-book.’’ . 

I slja’n’t have time to do it here,” said Rebecca. 

I ’ll do it when — when I ’in gone.” And ^she 
dropped her voice, and looked so sad and piteous, 
that everybody felt how cruel her lot was, and Low 
sorry they would be to part with her. 

^<Oh that you could stay longer, dear Rebecca,” 
said Amelia. 

' Why ? ” answered the other, still more sadly. 

That I may be only the more unhap — unwilling to 
iose you ? ” And she turned away her head. Amelia 
began to give way to that natural infirmity of tears 
which, .we have said, was one of the defects of this 
silly little thing. George Osborne looked at the two 
young women with a touched curiosity; and Joseph 
Sedley heaved something very like a sigh out of his 
big chest, as he cast his eyes down towards his fa- 
vorite Hessian boots. 

“ Let us have some music, Miss Sedley — Amelia,” 
said George, who felt at that moment aii extraor- 
dinary, almost irresistible impulse to s«ize the above- 
mentioned young woman in his arms, and to kiss Her 
in the *faee of the company ; and she looked at him 
for a moment, and if I should say that they fell in 
love with each other at that single instant of time, I 
shou\(i perhaps be telling an untruth, for the fact is, 
that these two young people had been bred up by 
their parents for this very jnirpose, and their banns 
had, as it were, been reUd in their respective families 
any time ^th^e ten years. They went ofil to the 
piano, which Vas situated, as pianos -usually are, in 
the back drawing-room; and as it was rather dark. 
Miss Amelia, in the most unaffected way in' the 
world, put her hand into Mr. Osborne’s, who, of 
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course, could see the way among the chairs and otto- 
mans a .great deal better than she could. But this 
arrangement left Mr. Josepli Sedley tete-a-tfte with 
Eebhcca, at the tlrawing-room table, wliere the latter 
was occupied in knitting a green silk purse. 

‘‘ There is no n(‘ed to ask family secrets,” said Miss 
Sharp. Those two^have told thenrs.” 

‘^As soon as he gets his comi)any,” said Joseph, T 
believe th(i affair is settled. George Osborne is a 
capital fellow.” 

“ And your sister the dctarest creature in the 
world,” said Bebec(*.a. ^^lla])py the man avIio wins* 
her ! ” With tliis. Miss Sluu*]) gave a great sigh. 

When two unmarried persons g(d together, and 
talk upon siudi delicate subjects as tlie present, a 
great deal of confidence and intima(*y is presently 
established be.twcHUi them. There is no lu'ed of giv- 
ing a special re2)ort of the eoiiversatioii which now 
took }dae(i betwcMui Mr. Sedley and the young lady; 
for the conv(U’sation, as may be judged from the 
foregoing sp('(dmen, was not es])e(*ially witty or elo^ 
quent; it seld^-in is in private societies, or anywhere 
excei)t ill very high-flown and ingenious novels. As 
there was music, in the next room, the talk was 
carried on, of ('ours(s in a low and becoming tone, 
though, for the nia.tt(‘r of that, the coujde in the next 
apartment would not have been disturbed had the^ 
talking been ever so loud, so occupied were they with 
their own pursuits. 

Almost for tlu' first time in his life, Mr. Sedley 
found himself talking, without the least timidity or 
hesitation, to a person of the other sex. Miss lle- 
becca asked him a great number of questions about 
India, which gave him an piqiortiinity of narrating 
many interesting aiiecdoteg about that country and 
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himself, lie described the balls at Government 
ilouse, and the manner in which they ke{)t them- 
selves 45ool in the hot weather, with punkahs, tatties, 
and other contrivances; and he was very witt^ re- 
garding the number of Scotchmen whom Lord Minto, 
the Governor-General, patronized; and then he de- 
scribed a tiger-hunt; a,nd the manner in which the 
mahout of his elephant had been pulled off his seat 
by one of tlie infuriated animals. How deliglited 
Miss Rebecca was at the Government balls, and how 
she laughed at the stories of the Scotch aiden^ de-camp^ 

' and called Mr. Sedley a sad wicked satirical creature ; 
and how frightened she was at the story of the ele- 
phant,! For your mother’s sake, dear Mr. Sedley,’^ 
she said, ^4‘or the sake of all your friends, promise 
to go on one of tliose horrid ex})editions,^^ 
Pooh, ])ooh. Miss Sharp,” said he, pulling up his 
shirt-collars ; the dang(u* makes the sport only th(i 
pleasant(u\” II (i had never b('en but once at a tiger- 
hunt, wh(*ii the accid(uit in (piestion occurred, and 
when he was half killed — not by the tiger, but by 
the fright. And as he talked on, he giunv quite bold, 
and actually had the audacity to ask Miss Rebicca 
for whom she was knitting the green silk purse ? He 
was quite surjjrised and d(dighted at his own graceful 
familiar manner. 

any one who wants a purse,” replied Miss 
Rebecca, locking at him in the most gentle winning 
way. Sedley was going to make one of the most elo- 
quent speeches ])ossible, and had begun — ^^0 Miss 
Sharp, hqw -n- ” when some song which was performed 
in the other l*oom came to an end, and caused him to 
hear his own voice so distinctly that he stopped, 
blushed, and blew his nose in great agitation. 

“ Did you ever hear anything .like your brother^# 
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eloquence ? ^ whispered Mr.^ Osborne to Amelia. 
^‘Why, your friend has worked miracles.” 

The more the better,” said Miss Amelia ; wiho, like 
^lm<Jst all women who are worth a pin, was a match- 
maker in her heart, and would have been delighted 
that Joseph should carry back a wife to India. She 
had, too, in the course of this few days^ constant in- 
tercourse, Avarmed into a most tender friendship for 
Rebecca, and discovered a million of virtues and ami- 
able qualities in her which she had not jierceived 
Avhen they were at Chiswick together. For the affec- 
tion of young ladies is of as rapid growth as Jack’s * 
bean-stalk, and reaches up to the sky in a night. It is 
no blame to them that after marriage this Seh^isucht 
nach der JAehe subsides. It is what sentimentalists, 
who deal in very big words, call a yearning after the 
Ideal, and simply means that women are commonly 
not satisfied until tliey have husbands and children 
on whom they may etmtre affections, which are spent 
elsewhere, as it were, in small change. 

Having expended her little store of songs, or having 
stayed long enough in the back draAving-room, it now 
appifcared proper to Miss Amelia to ask her friend 
to sing. You would not have listened to me,” she 
said to Mr. Osborne (though she knew she Avas telling 
a fib), ^Oiad you heard Rebecca first.” 

I give Miss Sharp warning, though,” said Osborne, 
“that, right or Avrong, I consider Miss Anjiclia Sedley 
the first singer in the world.” 

“ You shall hear,” said Amelia; and Joseph Sedley 
was actually polite enough to carry the c^andles to the 
piano. Osborne ' hinted that he should like quite as 
well to sit in the dark; but Miss Sedley, laughing, 
declined to bear him company any farther, and the 
two accordingly folio Aved Mr. Joseph. Rebecca sang 
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far better than her fricmd (though of course Osborne 
free to keep his opinion), and exerted lierself to 
the iitiAost, and, indeed, to the wonder of Amelia,*who 
laid never known lier pen-form so Avell. She sang a 
Frencli song, which Josojdi did not understand in the 
least, and which (hajrge confej^siid he did not under- 
stand, and then a number of those simple ballads 
which were the fashion forty years ago, and in which 
British tars, our King, poor Susan, blue-eyed Mary, 
and the like', were the principal themes. They are 
not, it is said, v(*ry brilliant, in a musical point of 
view, but contain numberless good-natured, simple 
appeals to the affections, which peoj)le understood 
better* than tlie mi1k-and-vvat(‘r lagrhne, sospiri, and 
felicita of tlni eternal Donizettian music with which 
we are favored now-a-days. 

Conversation of a sentinumtal sort, befitting the 
subject, was carric'd on l)et\veen tlie songs, to which 
Sambo, after he had brought tlie tea, the delighted 
cook, and even Mrs. Blenkinso[), the housekeeper, con- 
descended to listt'n on the landing-place. 

Among these ditties was one, the last*of the conegrt, 
and to the following effect : — 

Ah ! bleak and barren was the moor, 

Ah ! loud and piercing was the storm, 

The cottage roof was shelter’d sure, 

The cottage hearth was bright and warm — 

Aif orphan boy the lattice i)ass’d, 

And, as he markM its cheerful glow, 

Felt doubly keen the midnight blast, 

* And doubly cold the fallen snow. 

• 

They mark’d him as he onward prest," 

With fainting heart and wcjiry limb ; 

Kind voices bade him turn aijd rest, 

-^d gentle faces^' welcomed him. 
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The dawn is up — the gaest is gone, 

The* cottage hearth is blazing still; 

Heaven pity all poor wanderers lone ! 

Hark to the wind upon the hill ! 

It was the sentimeirt of the before-mentioned words, 
‘‘•When I’m gone,” over again. As she came to the 
last words, Miss Sharp’s “deej)-toned voice faltered.” 
Everybody felt the allusion to her departure, and to 
her hapless orphan state. Josojjh S(‘dley, who was 
fond of music, and soft-hearted, was in a state of rav- 
ishment during the i)erformanee of the song, and 2)ro- 
foundly tomdied at its conclusion. If he had had the 
courage ; if George and Miss Hedley had reniained, 
according to the former’s ])roi)osal, in the farther 
room, Joseph Sedley’s bachelorhood would have been 
at an end, and this work would never have been writ- 
ten. l>ut at the close of the ditty, Tvobecca quitted 
the piano, and giving her hand to Amelia., walked 
away into the front drawing-room twilight ; and, at 
this moment, Mr. Sambo made his appearance with a 
trav, containing sandwiches, jellies, and some glitter- 
ing glasses and decanters, on which JoseqJi Sedley^s 
attention was immediately fixed. When the parents 
of the house of Sedley returned from their dinner- 
party, they found the young y)eople so busy in talking, 
that they had not heard the arrival of the carriage, 
and Mr. Joseph was in the act of saying, “My dear 
Miss Sharp, one little teaspoonful of jelly to recruit 
you after your immense — your — your delightful 
exertions.” 

“ Bravo Jos ! ” said Mr. Sedley ; on hearing the 
bantering of which well-known voice, Jos instantly 
relapsed into an alarmed silence, and quickly took his 
departure. He did not He awake all n^ght thinking 
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whether or not he wa« in love with Miss Sharp ; the 
passion of love never interfered with the appetite or 
the slmnber of Mr. Josepli Sedley; but he th()ii{|ht to 
himself how delightful it would be to hear such songs 
as those after Cutelierry — what a diatingiiee girl she 
was — how she eould speak l^eneli better than the 
Governor-Generars lady hers(»lf — and wdiat a sensa- 
tion she would make at the Calcutta balls. ‘Ht’s evi- 
dent the poor devil ’s in love with me,” thought he. 
“ She is just as rich as most of the girls wlio come out 
to India. I might go farther, and fare worse, egad ! ” 
And in these Jiieditations he fell asleep. 

How Miss Shai’}) lay awake, thinking, will he come 
or noly to-morrow ? need not be told here. To-morrow 
came, and, as sure as fate, iMr. Joseph Sedley made 
his appearaiKH* bcdbre luncheon. He had never been 
known before to confer sucli an honor on Kussell 
Square. George Osborne was somehow there already 
(sadly putting out ” Amelia, who was writing to her 
twelve dearest friends at Chiswick Mall), and Rebecca 
Avas employed upon her yesterday’s work. As tloe^s 
buggy drove up, and while, after his usual thundering 
knock and ])ompous bustle at the door, the ex-Colleijtor 
of Roggley Wollah labored upstairs to the drawing- 
room, knowing glances were telegraphed betAveen Os- 
borne and Miss Sedley, and the pair, smiling archly, 
looked at Rebecca, Avho actually bluslu'd as she bent 
her fair ringlets over, her knitting. Howler heart 
beat as Josejdi appeared, — Joseph, pulling from the 
staircase in shining creaking boots, — Joseph, in a 
new waistcoat, red Avith heat and nervousness, and 
blushing behind his A\^added neckcloijf.*'^ It j^a-s a ner- 
vous moment for all ; and as for Annelia, I think she 
was more frightened than even] th^ people most 
concerned 
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Sambo, ‘who flung open tha door and announced 
Mr. Joseph, followed grinning, in the Collector’s rea.T, 
and faring two handsome nosegays of flowers, which 
the monster had actually had the gallantry to purchase 
in Covent Garden Market that morning — they were 
not as big as the hay^stacks which ladies carry about 
with them now-ardays, in cones of filigree paper ; but 
the young women were delighted with the gift, as 
Joseph presented one to each, with an exceedingly 
solemn bow. 

“ Bravo, Jos ! ” cried Osborne. 

“Thank you, dear Joseph,” said Amelia, quite ready 
to kiss her brother, if he were so minded. (And I 
think for a kiss from such a dear creature as Amelia, 
I would purchase all Mr. Lee’s conservatories out of 
hand.) 

“ Oh, heavenly, heavenly flowers ! ” exclaimed Miss 
Sharp, and smelt them delicately, and held them to 
her bosom, and cast up her eyes to the ceiling, in an 
ecstasy of Admiration. Perhaps she just looked first 
into the bouquet, to see whether there was a hiUet-doux 
hidden among the flowers ; but there was no letter. 

“ Do they talk the language of flowers at Boggley 
Wollah, Sedley ? ” asked Osborne, laughing. 

“ Pooh, nonsense ! ” replied the sentimental youth. 
“Bought ’em at Nathan’s; very glad you like ’em; 
and eh, Amelia, my dear, I bought a pineapple at the 
same tirn^ which I gave to Sambo. LetJs have it for 
tiffin ; vety cool and nice this hot weather.” Rebecca 
said she had never tasted a pine, and longed beyond 
everything to taste ons. 

So thft.poDyciis.?,tion went on. I don’t know on what 
pretext Osborne f.eft the room, or why, presently, 
Amelia went avayf. perhaps to superintend the slicing 
of the pineapple ; but Jos was left alone y^ith Rebecca 
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who had resumed heitwork, and the green silk and 
shining needles were quivering rapidly Under her 
white slender fingers. ,, 

Whalj a beautiful, hyoo-ootiful song that was you 
sang last night, dear Miss Sharp, said the Collector. 
^^It made me cry almost; ^pon rpy honor it did/^ 

Because you have a kind heart, Mr. Joseph; all 
the Sedleys have, 1 think. 

It kept me awake last night, and I was trying to 
hum it this morning, in bed ; I was, upon my honor. 
Gollop, my doctor, came in at eleven (for I ’m a sad 
invalid, you know, and see Gollop every day), and, 
'gad ! there I was, singing away like — a robin. 

0 you droll creature ! Do let me hear you sing it 
Me ? No, you. Miss Sharp ; my dear Miss Sharp, 
do sing it.’^ 

‘^Not now, Mr, Sedley,^^ said Eebecca, with a sigh. 

My spirits are not equal to it : besides, I must finish 
the purse. Will you help me, Mr, Sedley ? And 
before he had time to ask how, Mr. Joseph Sedley, of 
the East India Company’s Service, was actually seated 
tUe-a-tUe with a young lady, looking at her with a 
most killing expression ; his arms stretched out before 
her in an imploring attitude, and his hands bound in 
a web of green silk, which she was unwinding. 


In? this romantic ppsition Osborne and Amelia found 
the interesting pair, when they entered to announce 
that tiffin was ready. The skein of silk was just 
wound round the card ; but Mr, Jos had never 
spoken. • o 

I am sure he will to-night, deay ’An^elia said, as 
she pressed Eebecca’s hand; anef Sedley, too, had 
communed with his soul, and said)to Aimself, "^^’GaA 
1^1 pop the question atWauxhalL^^ 



CHAPTER V. 


DOIUJIN OF OUKS. 

CuFF^^ With Dohbin, and tlio unexpooted issue 
of that contest, will long he renieinbenal by every 
man who Avas educated at T>i\ Swishtail’s famous' 
school. The latter youth (who us(*d to be called 
Heigh-ho Dobbin, Gee-ho Dobbin,. and by many other 
names indicatives of ])uerile contesmpt) Avas tiie quit^t- 
est, the clumsiest, and, as it seemed, the dullest of all 
Dr. Swishtaihs young genthmum, liis parent was a 
grocer in the city : and it was bruitc'd abroad that lie 
was admitted into Dr. Hwishtail’s a(‘-ademy upon what 
are called mutual principles” — that is to say, the 
expenses of his board and sidiooling Avi're defrayed by 
his father in g^ods, not money ; and he stood there — 
alntost at tlu) bottom of the school — in his scraggy 
corduroys and jacket, through tin* seams of Avhich las 
great big hones Avert? bursting — as the representative 
of so many pounds of tea, (*andles, sugar, mottled- 
soap, plums (of whitdi a very mild ])roportion«> Avas 
siqiplied for tin? ])uddings of the establifjliment), and 
other commodities. A dreadful day it was for young 
Dobbin avIkui one of the youfigsters of tlu' school, 
having run into the town upon a jioatdqng ^excursion 
for hardbake and polonies, espied the edrt of Dobbin 
& Riidg^^T’tiTocciX and Oilmen, Thames Street, Lon- 
don. at the Doctoil’s door, discharging a cargo of the 
wares in wliich *th4 firm deajt. 
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Yourif^ Dobbin liad n(j peace after that. The jokes 
were frightful, and merciless against him. Hullo, 
ijiobbin,^’ otkj wag would say, “ here ’s good news in 
the paper. Sugars is ris^, my boy.’^ Another would 
set a sum — If a x)ound of mutton-candles cost 
seven])eiice-hanpenny, how much must Dobbin cost?’’ 
and a roar would follow from all the circle of young 
knaves, usher and all, who rightly considi*red that the 
selling of goods by retail is a shanud'ul and infiiuious 
practi(^e, meriting the contempt and scorn of all real 
g(mthunen. 

• “ Y'our fath(U‘\s only a nuu-chant, Osborne,” Dobbin 
said in privates to the little boy who had brought 
down the storm upon him. At Avdiich the latter 
replied haughtily, ‘‘My fatlu^r ’s a gentleman, and 
kiM'ps his carriage;” and Mr. William Dobbin re- 
tr(‘a,ted tp a remob' outhous(» in tlu^ ])layground, where 
he passed a half-holiday in the bitterest sadness and 
woe. Who amongst us is there that do('s not recol- 
lect similar hours of bitter, bitter childish grief? 
Who feels injustice; who shrinks b(*fore a slight; 
who has a sense of wrong so acnite, ami so glowing a 
gratitude for kiiidn(‘ss,-as a generous boy? and lift w 
many of those gentle souls do you degrade, estrange, 
tortun^, for the sake of a little loose arithmetic, and 
mism'able dog-latin ? 

^o*v, AV^illiaiii Dobbin, from an incapacity to ac- 
quire the nuliments of the above language, a,s they 
are ])ropound('d in that wonderful book the Eton 
Latin (Trammar, was compidled to remain among the 
very last qf Hr. KSwishtail’s scholars, and was taken 
down ” continually by little fellows w ith pink faces 
and pinafores when he marched up Avitli the lower 
form, a giant amongst them, with his downcast, 
stupefied look, his dog’s-wred primer, and his tight 
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corduroys. High and low, ^all made fun of him. 
They serwed up those corduroys, tight as tliey were. 
They cut his bed-strings. They u])set buckets and 
benches, so tluit he might break his shins over tlnun, 
which lie never failed to do. They sent him parcels, 
which, when oi)ened, were, found to contain the pater- 
nal soap and candles. Therci was no little fellow but 
had his je(*r and joke at Doblhn ; and he bore every- 
thing quite j)atieiitly, and was entirely dumb and 
miserable. 

Cuff, on the e.ontrary, was the great clii(‘f and 
dandy of the Hwishtail Stuninary. He smuggled wine 
in. He fought the town-boys. Ponies used to come 
for him to ride home on Saturdays. He had bis top- 
boots in his room, in which he used to hunt in the 
holidays. He had a gold repeater : and took snuff 
like the Do(*,tor. He had been to the Opera, and 
knew the merits of the juineipal actors, preferring 
Mr. Kean to ]\lr. Ktunble. He could knock you off* 
forty Latin vei'sc^s in an hour. He could make French 
poetry. What else*, didn’t he know, or couldn’t he 
do ? They said even the Doctor himself was afraid 
of ^lim. 

Cuff, the unqu(\stioned king of the school, ruled 
over his subjtM'.ts, and bullied them, with splendid 
superiority. This one blackc^d his shoes ; that toasted 
his bread ; others would fag out, and give him balls at 
cricket during whole summer afternoons. Figs ” 
was the fellow whom he despised most, and with 
whom, though always abusing him and sneering at 
him, he scarcely ever condescended to hold personal 
communication. 

One day in priVate, the two young gentlemen had 
had a difference. Figs, alone in the school-room, was 
blundering over a home letter 5 when Cuff, entering, 
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•bade him upon some , message, of which tarts were 
probably the subject. 

“ I can’t,’’ says Dobbin ; I want to finish ^my 
letter.” 

You ca7i’t ? ” says Mr. Cuff, laying hold of that 
do(‘uni(uit (in which many words^were scratched out, 
many were misspelt, on Avhich had been S])ent I don’t 
know how much thought, and labor, and tears ; for the 
poor fellow was writing to his mother, who was fond 
oi* him, although she was a grocer’s wife, and lived in 
a back parlor in Thames Street). You canH?^^ says 
Mr. Cuff; ‘‘1 should like to know why, pray? Can’t 
you write to old Mother Figs to-morrow ? ” 

Doa’t call names,” Doljbiii said, getting off the 
bench, very nervous. 

Well, sir, will you go ? ” crowed the cock of the 
school. 

Put down the letter,” Dobbin replied ; ^^no gentle- 
man readth letterth.” 

‘‘ Well, now will you go ?” says the other. 

No, I won’t. Don’t strike, or 1 ^11 thmash you,” 
roars out Dobbin, springing to a leaden inkstand, 
and looking so wie.ked that Mr. Cuff paused, turned 
down his coat-sleeves again, put his hands into 
his pockets, and walked away with a sneer. But he 
never meddled personally with the grocer’s boy after 
that; though we mmst do him the justice to say he 
always spoke ^f Mr. Dobbin with contempt behind his 
back. 

Some time after this interview, it happened that 
Mr. Cuff, on a sunshiny afternoon, was in the neigh- 
borhood of poor William Dobbin, who was lying under 
a tree in the playground, spelling over ^ favorite copy 
of the ‘^Arabian Nights ’’which he had, apart from 
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the rest of the school, who >vere pursuing their varl 
ous sports, — quite lonely, and almost happy. If peo* 
pie would but leave children to themselves ; if teachers 
would cease to bully them ; if parents would not insist 
upon directing their thouglits, and dominating their 
feelings, — those feelings and thoughts which are a 
mystery to all (for how much do you and 1 know of 
eai'Ii otiun*, of our children, of our fathers, of our 
neighbor, and liow far more beautiful and sacred are 
the thoughts of the poor lad or girl whom you govern 
likely to be, than those of the dull and woj'ld-corrupted 
person who rules him ?) — if, I say, parents and mas- 
ters would leave their children alone a little ]uore, 
small harm would accrue, although a less quantity of 
as inimTsentl might be acquired. 

Well, William Dobbin had for once forgotten the 
world, and was aAvay with Sindbad the Sailor in the Val- 
ley of Diamonds, or with Prince Ahmed and the Fairy 
Peribanou in that delightful cavern where the Prince 
found her, and wliitlu^r we should all like to make a 
tour ; when shrill cries, as of a little fellow weeping, 
woke u]) his*’})leasant reverie ; and looking up, he saw 
Cuff before him, belaboring a little boy. 

It was the lad who peached upon him about the 
grocer’s cart ; but he bore little malice, not at least 
towards the young and small. How dare you, sir, 
break the bottle ? ” says Cuff to the little lurchin, 
swinging a- yellow cricket-stump over .him. 

The boy had been instru(‘,ted to get over the play- 
ground wall (at a selectcMl spot where the broken glass 
had been removed from the top, and niches made con- 
venient in the brick) ; to run a quarter of a mile ; to 
purchase a pint of rum-shrub on credit ; to brave all 
the Doctor’s outlying spies, and to clamber back into 
the playground • again ; during the performance of 
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Miich feat liis foot liad# slipped, and the bottle was 
broken, and the shrub had been sj)ilt, and hi# panta- 
loons had been damaged, and he appeared before ^lis 
employer a perfectly guilty and trembling, though 
harmless, wretcli. 

^^How dare you, sir, break it 2’’ says Cuff; ^^you 
blundering little thief. You di’ank the shrub, and 
jiow you pretend to have broken the bottle. Hold out 
your hand, sir.’’ 

Down came the stump with a great heavy thump on 
the child’s hand. A moan followcnl. Dobbin looked 
up. The Fairy Peribaiiou had lied into the inmost 
cavern with Prince Ahimul ; the Hoc had whisked 
away Siftdbad the Sailor out of the Valley of Diamonds 
out of sight, far into tlui clouds; and there was every- 
day life before honest William, a,nd a big boy beating 
a little one without cause. 

‘‘Hold out your other hand, sir,” roars (hitf to his 
little school-fellow, whoso face was distortcnl with 
])ain. Dobbin quivered, and gathered himself up in 
his narrow old clothes. 

“ Take that, you little devil ! ” cried iVIr. Cuff, and 
down came the wicket again on the child’s hand. — 
Don’t be horrified, ladies, every boy at a ])ublic school 
has done it. Your children will so do and be done by, 
in all probability. — Down came the wicket again ; and 
Dobbih started up. 

I can’t tell ivhat his motive was. Torture in a pub- 
lic school is as much licenstul as the knout in Russia. 
It would be ungentlemanlike (in a manner) to resist 
it. Perhaps Dobbin’s foolish soul revolted against 
that exercise of tyranny ; or perhaps he had a hank- 
ering feeling of revenge in his mind, and longed to 
measure himself against that splendid, bully and ty- 
rant, who had all the glory, •pride, pomp, circumstance, 
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banners flying, drums beating, guards saluting, in tlie 
place. ” Whatever may have been his incentive, how- 
ever, up he sprang, and screamed out, Hold off, Cuff ; 
don’t bully that child any more ; or I ’ll — ” 

Or you ’ll what ? ” Cuff asked in amazement at 
this interruption. , “ Hold out your hand, you little 
beast.” 

I ’ll give you the worst thrashing you ever had in 
your life,” Dobbin said, in ri^[)ly to the first part of 
Cuff’s senten(*-e ; and little Osborne, gasj^ing and in 
teai\s, looked up with wonder and incredulity at see- 
ing this amazing ehamj)iou put up suddenly to defend 
him : while Culfs astonishment was scarcely less. 
Fancy our late monarch (Jeorge III. when he heard of 
the revolt of the North American colonies : fancy bra- 
zen Goliath when little David ste]:)ped forward and 
claimed a meeting ; and you have the feelings of Mr. 
lieginald Cuff when this renconti'e was proposed to 
him. 

“ After school,” says he, of course ; after a pause 
and a look, as mu(*>h as to say, Mjike your will, and 
communicate>your last wishes to your friends between 
this time and that.” 

*• As you please,” Dobbin said. You must be iny 
bottle-holder, Osborne.” 

Well, if you like,” little Osborne in^.plied ; for you 
see his jxipa kept a carriage, and he was 'Tather 
ashamed of his chanq)ion. 

Yes, when the hour of battle came, he was almost 
ashamed to say, “ Go it. Figs ; ” and not a single other 
boy in the place* uttered that cry for the first two or 
three rounds of this famous combat ; at the commence- 
ment of which, the scientific Cuff, with a contemptuous 
smile on his face, and as light and as gi,iy as if he was 
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•at a ball, planted his bk)ws upon his adversary, and 
floored that unlucky champion three times Ainning. 
At each* fall there was a cheer ; and everybody y^as 
anxious to have the honor of offering the conqueror a 
knee. 

What a licking T shall get wljen it ’s over,’' young 
Osborne thought, picking up his man. You 'd best 
give in,’’ he said to Dobbin ; it ’s only a thrashing, 
Figs, and you know I ’m used to it.” But Figs, all 
whose limbs were in a quiver, and whose nostrils were 
breathing rage, put his little bottle-holder aside, and 
went in for a fourth tinu^. 

As he did not in the least know how to parry the 
blows that were aimed at liimself, and Cuff had begun 
the attack on tin', three ])roc(Hling occasions, without 
ever allowing his enemy to strike, Figs now determined 
tliat he would commcuKUi the engagement by a charge 
on his own part ; and accordingly, being a left-handed 
man, brought that arm into action, and hit out a 
(iouple of times with all his might — once at Mr. Cuff's 
left eye, and once on his hciautifnl Roman nose. 

Cuff went down this tim(», to the astonfshment of the 
assembly. W('ll hit, by Jove,” says little Osborne 
with the air of a connoisseur, c,la])ping his man on the 
back. “ Give it him with the left. Figs, my boy.” 

Fig’s left made terrific play during all the rest of 
the cbmbat. Cuff went down owvy time. At the 
sixth round, tiu^re were almost as many hdlows shout- 
ing out, ^‘Go it, Figs,” as there were youths exclaim- 
ing ‘‘ Go it. Cuff.” At the twelfth round the lattc^r 
chamj)ion was •all abroad, as the saying is, and had 
lost all pr('sence of mind and power of attack or de* 
fence. Figs, on the contrary, w.as as (?alm as a Quaker. 
Jlis face being quite i)ale, his eyes sliijiing open, and 
a great cut on his umhii* l>p bleeding profusely, gave 
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this young fellow a fierce and ghastly air, which per- 
haps struck terror into many spectators. Neverthe- 
less, his intrepid adversary prepared to close for the 
thirteenth time. 

If I had the pen of a Napier, or a Picirs Life, I 
should like to d(‘sci;ibe this combat properly. It was, 
the last charg(‘ of the Guard — (that is, it 'would have 
been, only AVat(u*loo had not yet taken place) — it 
Avas Ney’s column br(»asting the hill of La Haye Sainte, 
bristling with tmi thousand bayonets, and crowned 
with twenty eagl(‘S — it was the shout of the beef- 
eating British, as leaping down the hill they rushed 
to hug the emuny in the savage arms of battle — in 
otlnu' words, Cull i*.oming up full of plu(*k, Ifut quite 
reeling and groggy, the Fig-merchant })ut in his left 
as usual on his adversary’s nose, and sent liiin doAvn 
for the last time. 

I think that Avill do for him,^’ Figs said, as his o])- 
ponent drop])ed as luiatly on the gre'oii as I have seen 
Jack S])oFs ball ])lump into the jiocket at billiards ; 
and the fact is, Avlien time was called, Mr. lleginald 
Cuff Avas not fibh', or did not choose, to stand up again. 
♦ *And imw all the boys s(^t up sindi a shout for Figs 
as would have nnide you think he had been their dar- 
ling champion through the Avhole battle ; and as abso- 
lutely brought Dr. Swishtail out of his study, curious 
to know the cause of the uproar. He threatefted to 
flog Figs violently, of course ; but Cuff, v/ho had come 
to himself by this time, and was Avashing his Avounds, 
stood up and said, “It ’s my fault, sir — not Ifigs’s — 
not Dobbin’s. I was bullying a littler bo5" ; and he 
served me right.” By Avhich magnanimous speech he 
not only saved his conqueror a Avhipping, but got back 
all his ascendency over the boys which his defeat had 
nearly cost him, « 
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Young Osborne wrote ];^ome to his parents an account 
of the transaction. 

“SuGAiicAisK HoirsE, Richmond, March, 

Dear Mama, — I hope you are quite well. I should be 
luuch obliged to you to send me a cake and five shillings. 
There has been a light here betweeiitCufF & Dobbin. Cuff, 
you know, was the Cock of the School. They fought thirteen 
rounds, and Dobbin Licked. So Cuff is now Only Second 
Cock. The fight was about me. Cuff was licking me for 
breaking a bottle of milk, and Figs would n’t stand it. We 
call him Figs because his father is a Grocer — Figs & Rudge, 
Thames St., City — I think as he fought for me you ought to 
buy your Tea & Sugar at his father’s. Cuff' goes home every 
Saturday, but can’t this, because he has 2 Black Eyes. He 
has a white Pony to come and fetch him, and a groom in livery 
oil a bay mare. I wish my Papa would let me have a Pony> 
and I am 

Your dutiful Son, 

‘‘ George Sedley Osborne. 

“ P. S. — Give my love to little Emmy. I am cutting her 
out a Coach in card- board. Please not a seed-cake, but a 
plum-cake.” 

In consequence of Dobbin’s victory, his charactef 
rose prodigiously in the estimation of all his school- 
fellows, and the name of Figs, which had been a by- 
word of reproach, became as respectable and popular 
a nickname as any other in use in the school. After 
all, it ’s not his fault that his father ’s a grocer,” George 
Osborne said, who, though a little chap, had a very high 
popularity among the ^wishtail youth ; and his opin- 
ion was rgceired with great applause. It was voted 
low to sneer at Dobbin about this accident of birth. 

Old Figs ” grew to be a name of kindness and en- 
dearment ; and the sneak of an usher jeered at him no 
longer. 
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And Dobbin’s spirit rose ’vj^ith his altered circum- 
stances.* He made woiuhirfiil advances in scholastic 
learning. The superb Cuff himself, at whose conde- 
scension Dobbin (‘.ould only blush and Avonder, helped 
him on with his Latin vers(is ; “ coaclied ” him in play- 
hours ; carried him triumphantly out of tlie little-boy 
class into the middle-sized form ; and even there got 
a fair jdae.e for him. It Avas discovered, that although 
dull at classie.al learning, at mathematics he was un- 
commonly qui(ik. To the contentment of all he passed 
third in algebra, and got a French ])rize-book at the 
public Midsummer examination. You should have 
seen his mother’s face Avhen Telemaque (that deli- 
cious romance) Avas presented to liim by the tDoctor 
in the face of the wlioh^ school and the parents and 
com])any, Avith an inscription to Gulielmo Dobbin. All 
the boys clapj)ed hands in token of applause and sym- 
pathy. His blushes, his stumbles, his aAvkAvardness, 
and the number of feet Avhich he crushed as he Avent 
back to his ])lac>e, Avho shall describe or calculate ? 
Old Dobbin, his fatluir, Avho now respected him for 
the first time, •gave him tAvo guineas publicly ; most 
of Vhich he spent in a general tuck-out for the school ; 
and he ciame back in a tail-coat after the holidays. 

Dobbin Avas much too modest a young felloAV to sup- 
pose that this happy change in all his circumstances 
arose from liis own generous and manly disposfeion : 
he chose, from some perverseness, to ^jttribixte his 
good fortune to the sole agency and benevolence of 
little Georg(i Osborne, to Avhom henceforth he vowed 
such a love and affection as is only felt by children, — 
such an affection, as avc read in the charming fairy- 
book, uncouth ' Orson had for splendid young Valen- 
tine his conqueror. He flung himself doAvn at little 
Osborne’s feet, and loved liiiu. Even before they were 
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'acquainted, lie had admh-ed Osborne in secret. Kow 
he was his valet, his dog, his man Friday. He be- 
lieved OSbctrne to be the jiossessor of every perfection, 
to be the handsomest, the bravest, the most active, 
the cleverest, the most generous of created boys. He 
shared his money with him : bought him uncountable 
presents of knives, pencil-cases, gold seals, toffee. Lit- 
tle Warblers, and romantic books, with large colored 
pictures of knights and robbers, in many of which 
latter you might read inscriptions to George Sedley 
^)sl)onie, Esquire, from his attached friend William 
Dobbin — the which tokens .of homage George re- 
ceived very graciously, as became Ids superior merit. 

* 

So that Lieutenant Osborne, when coming to Hus 
sell Square on th(^ day of the Vauxhall party, said to 
the ladies, ^^Mrs. Sedley, Ma’am, I hope you have 
room : I ’ve ask(Ml Dobbin of Ours to come and dine 
here, and go with us to Vauxhall. He’s almost as 
modest as Jos.” 

Modesty! pooh,” said the stout gentleman, cast- 
ing a vamqueur look at Miss Sharp. 

He is — but you are incomparably more graceful, 
Sedley,” Osborne added, laughing. “I met him at 
the Bedford, when 1 went to look for you ; and I told 
him that Miss Amelia was come home, and that we 
were all bent on going out for a night’s pleasuring ; and 
that Mrs. Sedflcy had forgiven his breaking the punch- 
bowl at the child’s party. Don’t you remember the 
the catastrophe. Ma’am, seven years ago ? ” 

^^Over Mrs.* Flamingo’s crimson silk gown,” said 
good-natured Mrs. Sedley. “ What a gawky it was ! 
And his sisters are not much more graceful. Lady 
Dobbin was at Highbury last night ^ith three of 
them. Such ^gures ! my *dears.” 
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‘^The Alderman ’s very rfeli, isn’t he?” Osborne 
said, archly, yon think one of the danghtors 

wcwld be a good si)cc for me, Ma’ain ? ” * 

^^Yoii foolisli creature! Wlio would take j/ou, I 
should like to know, with your yidlow face ? ” 

‘‘Mine a yellow ^ace ? Stoj) till you see Dobbin.. 
Why, he liad the yellow fever three times ; twice at 
Nassau, and once at St. Kitts.” 

^^Well, well; 3^ours is quite yellow enough for us. 
Isn’t it, Eiiiniy?” Mrs. Sedley said: at Avhich 
speech Miss Amelia only made a smile and a blush ; 
and looking at Mr. (leorge Osborne’s pale interesting 
countenance, and those beautiful bla(*>k, curling, shin- 
ing whiskers, Avhich the young gentleman hiiTiself re- 
garded with no ordinary complacency, she thought in 
her little heart, that in His Majesty’s army, or in the 
wide world, therci never was such a face or such a 
hero. ^^1 don’t care about Ca])tain Dobbin’s com])lex- 
i(m,” she said, ‘‘or about his awkwardness. I shall 
always like him, I know;” her little reason being, 
that he was the friend and chaiuj)ion of George. 

There ’s not a iiner fellow in the service,” Osborne 
said, “ nor a better officer, though lu'. is not an 
Adonis, certainly.” And he look(‘d towards the glass 
himself with much ndiueU ; and in so doing, caught 
Miss Sharp’s eye iixed kccuily upon him, at which he 
blushed a litth*, and Reb(»cca thought in her* heart, 

“ man beau Aro7islGur ! I think have your 
gauge,” — the litth^ artful miijx ! 

That evening, when Amelia came tripping into the 
drawing-room in a white muslin froc^f, xA’epared for 
conquest at Vauxhall, singing like a lark, and as 
fresh as a rose — a very tall ungainly gentleman, 
with large hands and feet, and large ears, set off by a 
closely cropped head of bl!tck hair, and^ in the hideous 
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’military frogged coat Mid cocked liat of those times, 
advanced to meet her, and made her one of tlie clum- 
siest bows that was ever perfomied by a mortal. 

This was no other than Captain William Dobbin, of 

llis Majesty’s Regiment of P"oot, returned 

from yellow fever, in the West Indies, to which the 
fortune of the service had ordered his regiment, 
whilst so many of his gallant comrades were reaping 
gjory in the Peninsula. 

He had arrived Avith a knock so very timid and 
cjuiet, that it was inaudible to the ladies u]) stairs ; 
otherwise, you may be sure Miss Amelia would never 
have been so bold as to come singing into the room. 
As it Was, the sweet fresh little voiiic went right into 
the Captain’s heart, and nestled there. When she 
h(dd out her hand for him to shake, before he en- 
veloped it in his own, he paused, and thought — 
^^Well, is it possible — are you tlui little maid I re- 
member in the pink fro(*.k, such a short time ago — 
the night I u])S(*.t the punch-bowl, just after I was 
gazetted ? Are you the little girl that George Os- 
borne said should marry liim ? What a bloommg 
young cn^aturc you seem, and Avhat a prize the rogue 
lias got ! ” All this h(». thought, before he took 
Amelia’s hand into his own, and as he let his cocked- 
hat fall. 

Hi5 history since he left school, until the very 
moment when we have the pleasure of meeting him 
again, although not fujly narrated, has yet, I think, 
been indicated sufHciently for an ingenious reader by 
the conversation in the last page. Dobbin, the de- 
spised grocer, was Alderman Dobbin ; Alderman 
Dobbin was Colonel of the City Light Horse, then 
burning with military ardor to reskt the French 
Invasion. Cc^onel Dobbiif’s corps, in which old Mr. 
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Osborne himself was but an indifferent corporal, had 
been reviewed by the Sovereign and the Duke -of 
Yorjc ; and the coloiud and alderman had been 
knighted. His son liad entered the army: and young 
Osborne followed })resently in the same regiment. 
They had served in ^he West Indies and in Canada. 
Their regiment had just come home, and the attach- 
ment of Dobbin to George Osborne was as warm and 
generous now as it had been when the two were 
school-boys. 

So these worthy people sat down to dinner pres- 
ently. Th('y talked about war and glory, and Boney 
and Lord Wellington, and the last Gazette. In those 
famous days every gazette had a victory in it, and the 
two gallant young men longed to see their own names 
in the glorious list, and cursed their unlucky fate to 
belong to a regiment which had been away from the 
chances of honor. Miss Sharp kindled with this ex- 
citing talk, but Miss Sedley trembled and grow quite 
faint as she heard it. Mr. Jos told several of his 
tiger-hunting stori(‘s, finished the one about Miss 
Cutler and Lance the surgeon ; helped Rebecca to 
everything on the table, and himself gobbled and 
drank a gieat deal. 

He si)rang to o))en the door for the ladies, when 
they retired, with the most killing grace — and coming 
back to the table filled himself bumper after bitmper 
of claret, which he swallowed with nervoas rapidity. 

‘^He’s priming himself,’’ ^(3sborne whispered to 
Dobbin, and at length the hour and the carriage ar- 
rived for Vauxhall. 
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VAUXHALL. 

1 KNOW that the tune T am piping is a very mild 
one (although tluu’e are some terrific eliapters coming 
j)reseiitly), and must be.g the good-natured reader to 
reiiieniljer, that we are only discoursing at present 
about a stock-brokcu'^s family in Russell Square, who 
are taking walks, or lunelieon, or dinner, or talking 
and making love as peo])le do in common life, and 
without a single passionate and wonderful incident to 
mark the progress of their loves. The argument 
stands thus — Osborne, in love with Aimdia, has ask(‘d 
ail old friend to dinner and to Vauxhall — Jos Sedley 
is ill love with Rebecca. Will he marry her ? That 
is the great subject now in hand. 

We might have treated this subject in the genteel, 
or in the romantic, or in the facetious manner. Sup- 
pose we had laid the scene in Gfrosvenor Square, with 
tlie very same adventures — would not some people 
have listened ? Suppose we had shown how Lord 
Joseph Sedley fell in love, and the Marquis of Os- 
borne becamei attached to Lady Amelia, with the full 
consent of the Duke, her noble father : or instead of 
the supremely genteel, suppose we had resorted to the 
entirely low, ahd described what was going on in Mr. 
Sedley’s kitchen ; — how black Sambo was in love 
with the cook (as indeed he was), and how he fought 
a battle with the coachman in her bahalf; how the 
knife-boy was^caught stealing a cold shoulder of mut 
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ton, and Miss Sedley^s ww f§mme de chambre refused* 
to go to bed without a wax Ctandle; such incidents 
niig^t be made to provoke much delightful laughter, 
and be supposed to re])resent scenes of life.’’ Or if, 
on the (contrary, we had taken a fancy for the terrible, 
and made the lover^ of the new femme de chamhH a 
professional burglar, who bursts into the house Avitli 
his band, slaught(u*s black Sambo at the feet of his 
master, and carries off Amelia in lier night-dress, not 
to be l(»t loose again till tlie third volume, we should 
easily have construct(‘d a talc of thrilling interest, 
through the fiery (*.]iapters of which the reader should 
liurry, panting. Hut my readers must hope for no 
siu'h romance?, only a homely story, and must •be con- 
tent with a ehai)ter alxmt Vauxhall, which is so short 
that it scarc?e deserves to lx*, calhal a chapter at all. 
And yet it is a cha])t(*r, and a very important one too. 
Are not there little chapters in (?v(?rybody’s life, that 
seem to be nothing, and j^ct affect all the rest of the 
history ? 

Let us then step into the coach with the Russell 
KSjjuarc party* and be off to the Gardens. There is 
barely room between Jos and Miss KSharp, who are on 
th(? front seat. Mr. Osborne sitting bodkin opposite, 
between Captain Dobbin and Amelia. 

Every soul in the coach agreed, that on that night, 
Jos would propose to make Rebecca Sharp Mr%. Sed- 
ley. The parents at home had acquiesced in the 
arrangement, though, betweeq ourselves, old Mr. Sed- 
ley had a feeling very much akin to contempt for his 
son. He said he was vain, selfish, la'^^y, ftnd effemi- 
nate. He could not endure his airs as a man of fash- 
ion, and laughed heartily at his pompous braggadoifeio 
stories. shall leave the fellow half my property,” 
he said ; and he will havd, besides, plenty of his own ; 
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*biit as I am perfectly s^re that if you, and I. and his 
sister were to die to-morrow, ho would say, ^ Good 
Gad!’ m\(l ealy his dinner just as well as usual, l^am 
not going to make myself anxious about him. Ijet 
liim marry whom he likes. It’s no affair of mine.” 

Amelia, on the other hand, ^as became a young 
woman of her prudence and temperament, was quite 
(uithusiastic for the match. Once or twice Jos had 
been on ‘the point of saying something very important 
to her, to which she was most willing to lend an ear, 
but th(} fat fellow could not be brought to unbosom 
*liiniself of his great secret, and veny much to his sis- 
ter’s disappointment he only rid himself of a large 
sigh and turneul away. 

This mystery served to kee]) Amelia’s gentle bosom 
in a perpetual flutter of (».xcitenient. If she did not 
sp(‘-ak with Rebec(*-a on the tender subject, she com- 
pensated luu‘S(‘lf with long and intimate c.oiiversations 
with Mrs. Rlenkinsop, the housekee])er, who dropped 
soiiKJ hints to tlie lady’s-maid, who may have cursorily 
mentioned the matter to the^ cook, who carried the 
ncAVS, 1 have no doubt, to all tln^ tradesmen, so that 
Mr. Jos’s marriage was now talked of by a very cRn- 
siderable numbcir of persons in the Russell Square 
world. 

It was, of course, Mrs. Sedley’s opinion that her son 
would demean . himself by a marriage with an artist’s 
daughter. ‘iBut, lor’, Ma’am,” ejaculated Mrs. Blen- 
kinsop, we was only grocers when we married Mr. S., 
who was a stock-broker’s clerk, and we hadn’t five 
hundred pounds among us, and we’re rich enough 
now.” And Amelia was entirely of this opinion, to 
which, gradually, the good-natured Mrs. Sedley was 
brought. . 

Mr. Sedley^ was neutral.# Let Jos marry whom he , 
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likes/’ he said ; it ’s no affy^ir of mine. This girl • 
has no fortune ; no more had Mrs. Sedley. She serins 
good-humored and clever, and will keo|# him order, 
perliaps. Better she, my dear, than a black Mrs. 
Sedley, and a dozen of mahogany grandchildren.” 

So that everything seemed to smile upon Rebecca’s 
fortunes. She took Jos’s arm, as a matter of course, 
on going to dinner ; she had sat by him on thci box of 
his open carriage (a most tremendous buck ” he was, 
as he sat there, serem*., in state, driving his grays), and 
though nobody said a word on tlie subject of the mar- 
riage, ev(^rybody seemed to understand it. All she* 
wanted was the pro])osal, and ah ! how Rebecca now 
felt the want of a mother ! — a dear, tender mother, 
who would liave managed the business in ten minutes, 
and, in the courst*. of a little delicate confidential con- 
versation, would have extracted the interesting avowal 
from the bashful lips of the young man ! 

Such was the state of affairs as the carriage crossed 
Westminster Bridge. 

The party was landed at the Royal Gardens in due 
time. As the fnajestic *Tos stepped out of the creaking 
vehicle the crowd gav(i a cliecu* for the fat gentleman, 
who blushed and looked very big and mighty, he 
walked away with Rebecca under his arm. George, 
of course, took charge of Amelia. She looked as happy 
as a rose tree in sunshine. * 

say, Dobbin,” says George, just, .look to the 
shawls and things, there ’s a good fellow.” And so 
while he paired off with Miss Sedley, and Jos squeezed 
through the gate into the gardens with Rebojcca at his 
side, honest Dobbin contented himself by giving an 
arm to the shawls, and by paying at the door for the 
whole party. 

He walked very modestly behind them. He was not 
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willing to spoil sport. #A.bout Rebecca and Jos he did 
not care a fig. But he thought Amelia worth^ even of 
the briliiant George Osborne, and as he saw that gpod- 
looking couple threading the walks to the girPs delight 
and wonder, he watched her artless happiness with a 
sort of fatherly pleasure. Perjiaps lie felt that he 
would have liked to have something on his own arm 
besides a shawl (the people laughed at seeing the 
gauky young officer carrying this female burden) ; 
but William Dobbin was very little addicted to selfish 
calculation at all ; and so long as his friend was enjoy- 
*ing himself, how should he be discontented ? And the 
truth is, that of all the delights of the Gardens; of 
the hundred thousand extra lamps, which were always 
lighted; the fiddlers in cocked hats, who played rav- 
ishing melodies under the gilded cockle-shell in the 
midst of the gardens ; the singers, both of comic and 
sentimental ballads, who charmed the ears there ; the 
country- dances, formed by bouncing cockneys and 
cockney esses, and executed amidst jumping, thump- 
ing, and laughter ; the signal which announced that 
Madame Saqui was about to mount Skyward on a 
slack-rope ascending to the stars ; the hermit tliat 
always sat in the illuminated hermitage ; the dark 
walks, so favorable to the interviews of young lovers ; 
the pots of stout handed about by the j)eople in the 
shabby old liveries ; and the twinkling boxes, in which 
the happy fe^sters made-believe to eat slices of almost 
invisible ham ; — of all^ these things, and of the gentle 
Simpson, that kind smiling idiot, who, I dare say, 
presided «ven then over the place — Captain William 
Dobbin did not take the slightest notice. 

He carried about Amelia^s white cashmere shawl, 
and having attended under the gilt cogikle-shell, while 
MrSi Salmon^ performed the ‘‘Battle of Borodino’^ (a 
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savage cantata against the Coersican upstart, who had 
lately met with his Eiissian reverses) — Mr. Dobbin 
trie^ to hum it as he walked away, and found*^ ho was 
humming — the tune which Amelia Sedleysang on the 
stairs, as she came down to dinner. 

He burst out laughing at himself ; for the truth is, 
he could sing no better than an owl. 

It is to be understood, as a matter of course, that 
our young people, b(‘ing in parties of two and two, 
made the most sohunn promises to keep together 
during the (numing, and sej)arated in ten minutes 
afterwards. Parties at Vauxhall always did separate, 
but ’t was only to meet again at supper-time, when 
they could talk of their mutual adventures in the 
interval. 

What were the adventures of Mr. Osborne and Miss 
Amelia ? That is a secret. But bo sure of this — 
they were perfectly happy, and correct in their be- 
havior ; and as tlu^y had been in the habit of being 
together any time these fifteen years, their tetera-tUe 
offered no parficular novelty. 

But when Miss Rc'becca Sharp and her stout com- 
panion lost themselves in a solitary walk, in which 
there were not above five score more of couples 
similarly straying, they both felt that the situation 
was extremely tender and critical, and now or ‘never 
was the moment. Miss Sharp though^ to provoke 
that declaration which was trembling on the timid 
lips of Mr. Sedley. They had previously been to the 
panorama of Moscow, where a rude fellow^ treading 
on Miss Sharp’s foot, caused her to fall back with a 
little shriek into the arms of Mr. Sedley, and this 
little incident .increased the tenderness and confi- 
dence of that gentleman ^ such a decree, that he 
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told her several of hie favorite Indian st(^ries over 
a:^’ain for, at least, the sixth time. 

How I should like to see India ! said Rebecca. 

‘^Should yoii?^^ said Joseph, with a most killing 
tenderness ; and was no doubt about to follow up this 
artful interrogatory by a question still more teiuh'r 
(for he puffed and panted a great deal, and Rebecca^s 
hand, which was placed nc^ar his heart, could count 
the feverish pulsations of that organ), when, oh, ])ro- 
voking ! the bell rang for the fireworks, and, a great 
^scuffling and running taking place, these interesting 
lovers were obliged to follow in the stream of ])eople. 

Captain Dobbin had some thouglits of joining the 
party at su})y)er • as, in truth, he found the Vauxhall 
amusements not partknilarly lively — but he paraded 
twice before the box wliere the now united couples 
were met, and nobody took any notice of him. Cov- 
ers were laid for four. Th(i mated pairs were prat- 
tling away quite hap{)ily, and Dobbin knew he was 
as clean forgotten as if he had never existed in this 
world. 

I should only be de trajp^^ said the Captain, look- 
ing at them rather wistfully. “ I ’d best go and talk 
to the hermit,’’ — and so he strolled off out of the 
hum of men, and noise, and clatter of the banquet, 
into the dark walk, at the end of whicli lived that 
well-tnown pasteboard Solitary. It was n’t very good 
fun for Dobbin — and, indeed, to be alone at Vaux- 
hall, I have found, f^om my own experience, to be 
one of the most dismal sports ever entered into 
by a bachel(^. 

The two couples were perfectly happy then in their 
box ; where the most delightful and intimate conver- 
sation took place. Jos was in his .glory, ordering 
about the waiters with gfeat majesty. He made the. 
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salad ; aiyl uncorked the chaiapagne ; and carved the 
chickens ; and ate and drank the greater part * of 
the ifefreshments on the tables. Finally, he insisted 
upon having a bowl of rack punch ; everybody had 
rack punch at Vauxhall. Waiter, rack punch.’’ 

That bowl of rack ^,punch was the cause of all this 
history. And why not a bowl of rack punch as well 
as any other cause ? Was not a bowl of pnissic acid 
the (tause of fair Jiosaniond’s retij-ing from the world ? 
Was not a bowl of wine the cause of the demise of 
Alexander the Circat, or, at least, does not Dr. Lem- 
priere say so ? — so did this bowl of rack punch influ- 
ence the fates of all the pi*incipal characters in this 
Novel without a Hero,” which we are now relat- 
ing. It influenced their life, although most of them 
did not taste a drop of it. 

The young ladies did not drink it ; Osborne did not 
like it ; and the consecpience was that Jos, that fat 
gourmand^ drank up the whole contents of the bowl ; 
and the consequence of his drinking up the whole con- 
tents of the bowl was, liveliness which at first was 
as^nishing, and then became almost })ainful ; for he 
talked and laughed so loud as to bring scores of lis- 
teners round the box, much to the confusion of the 
innocent party within it ; and, volunteering to sing a 
song (which he did in that maudlin high key peculiar 
to gentlemen in an inebriated state), he almost '‘drew 
away the audience who were gathered round the 
musicians in the gilt scollop-sljell, and received from 
his hearers a great deal of applause. 

‘^Brayvo, fat un!” said one; ^^Angcore, Daniel 
Lambert ! ” said another ; What a figure for the 
tight-rope 1 ” exclaimed another wag, to the inexpres- 
sible alarm of the ladies, and the great anger of Mr. 
Osborne. • 
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For Heaven’s sakef Jos, let us get up jind go,” 
cried that gentleman, and the young women rose. 

‘^Stop, my dearest diddlo-diddle-darling,” shotted 
Jos, now as bold as a lion, and clasping Miss Kebecca 
round the waist. Kebecca started, but she could not 
get away her hand. The laught(jr outside redoubled, 
J os continued to drink, to make love, and to sing ; 
and, winking and waving his glass gracefully to his 
audience, challenged all or any to come in and take a 
share of his punch. 

. Mr. Osborne was just on the point of knocking down 
a gentleman in top-boots, who x)roposed to take ad- 
vantage of this invitation, and a commotion seemed to 
be inevitable, when by the greatest good luck a gentle- 
man of the name of Dobbin, who had been walking 
about the gardens, stepped up to the box. “ Be off, 
you fools ! ” said this gentleman, shouldering oft* a 
great number of the crowd, who vanished presently 
before his cocked hat and fierce appearance, and he 
entered the box in a most agitated state. 

Good Heavens ! Dobbin, where have yo\i been ? ” 
Osborne said, seizing the white cashmere shawl from 
his friend’s arin, and huddling up Amelia in it. ^^Make 
yours(df useful, and take charge of Jos here, whilst I 
take the ladies to the carriage.” 

Jos was for rising to interfere; but a single push 
from* Osborne’s finger sent him puffing back into 
his seat again, and the lieutenant was enabled to re- 
move the ladies in si^fety. Jos kissed his hand to 
them as they retreated, and hiccupped out, Bless 
you ! bless you ! ” Then, seizing Captain Dobbin’s 
hand, and weeping in the most pitiful way, he confided 
to that gentleman the secret of his loves. He adored 
that girl who had just gone out ; he^ had broken her 
heart, he k|iew he had,* by his conduct; he would, 
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marry ^er next morning at* St. George’s, Hanovei' 
Square ; he ’d knock up the Archbishop of Canterbary 
at Jjambeth; he would, by Jove! and have*- him in 
readiness and, acting on this hint, Captain Dobbin 
shrewdly induced him to leave the gardens and hasten 
to Lambeth Palace, ^nd, when omje out of the gates, 
easily conveyed Mr. Jos Sedley into a hackney-coach, 
which deposited him safely at his lodgings, 

George Osborm^ conducted tlie girls home in safety; 
and when the door was closed ui)on them, and as he 
walked across Russell Square, laughed so as to aston- 
ish the watchman. Amelia looked very ruefully at 
her friend, as they went uj) stairs, and kissed her, and 
went to bed without any more talking. 

“ He must propose to-morrow,” thought Rebecca. 
^^He called me his soul’s darling four times; he 
scpieezed my hand in Amelia’s ])resence. Ho must 
propose to-morrow.” And so thought Amelia, too. 
And I dare say she thought of the dross she was to 
wear as bridesmaid, and of the presents wliieh she 
should make to her nice little sister-in-law, and of a 
suDsequent ceremony in which she herself might play 
a principal part, et(‘.. and etc. and etc. and etc. 

Oh, ignorant young creatures ! How little do you 
know the effect of rack punch ! What is the rack in 
the punch, at night, to the rack in the head of a 'morn- 
ing ? To this truth I can voucn as a man'; there is no 
headache in the world like that caused by Vauxhall 
punch. Through the la])se of tw(‘nty years, 1 can 
remember the consequence of two glasses ! — two 
wineglasses! — but two, upon the honor of a gentle- 
man; and Joseph Sedley, who had a liver complaint, 
had swallowedr at least a quart of the abominable 
mixture. ’ . 
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That Tioxt iiioriiing, jv^hicli Rebecfia thought was to 
(huvn upon her fortune, found Sedley groanii'jg in ago- 
nies which the pen refuses to describe. Soda-water was 
not invented yet. Small beer — will it be believed ! 
— was the only drink with which unhappy gentlemen 
soothed the fever of their previous night’s potation. 
Witli this mild l)everage before him, George Osborne 
found the ex-Collector of Jlogglcy Wollah groaning on 
tli(i sofa at his lodgings. Dobbin was already in the 
room, good-naturedly tending his patient of the night 
before. The two officers, looking at the prostrate 
Bac(dianalian, and askance at each other, exchanged 
the most frightful sympathetic grins. Even Sedley’s 
valet, the most solemn and correct of gentlemen, with 
the muteness and gravity of an undertaker, could 
hardly keep his countenance in order, as he looked at 
his unfortunate mast(U‘. 

^^Mr. Sedley was uncommon wild last night, sir,” 
he whispered in confichmce to Osborne, as the latter 
mounted the stair. He wanbid to fight the ’ackney- 
coachman, sir. Tin* Capting was obliged to bring him 
up stairs in his liarms lik(^ a babby.” ‘ A momentary 
smile- HickcTcd over Mr. l>rush’s biatures as he spoKe; 
instantly, however, tlu'y relapsed into their usual un- 
fatliomable (‘aim, as he filing open the drawing-room 
door, and animunced ‘^Mr. Ilixsbin.” 

How are you, Sedh^y ? ” that young wag began, af- 
ter surv(3yiiig his victim. No bones broke ? There ’s 
a hackney-coachman down stairs with a black eye and 
a tied-up head, vowing In*, ’ll have the law of you.” 

What* do you mean, — law ? ” Sedley faintly asked. 

‘^For thrashing him last night — didn’t he, Dob- 
bin ? You hit out, sir, like Molyneux. The watch- 
man says he never saw a fellow go down so straight 
A.sk Dobbin,” 
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^^You did liavo a round with tlie coacliiiian/^ Cap- 
tain Doboin said, ^^aiid showed plenty of fight too/^, 
‘^^jLnd that fellow with the wliite coat at Vanxhall ! 
How Jos drove at him ! How the women screamed ! 
By Jove, sir, it did my heart good to see you. I 
thought ybu civilian§^ had no pluck; but I^ll never 
get in your way wlum you are in your cups, Jos.” 

I believe I hn A^ery terrible, when J hn roused,” 
ejaculated Jos fi-om the sofa, and made a grimac.e so 
dreary and ludicrous, that the (kiptain’s politeness 
could restrain him no longer, and he and Osborne 
fired otl* a ringing volley of laughtc'r. 

Osborne inirsued his advantage ])itilessly. He 
thought Jos a milksop. H(^ had been revolving in his 
mind tlie ma.rriage-<piestion pending between Jos and 
Jiebecca, and was not over well pleased that a mem 
her of a family into which he, (jreorge Osborne, of the 
— th, was going to marry, shouhl make a mesalliance 
with a little nobody — a little upstart goA^erness. 

You hit, you ])Oor old fellow ! ” said Osborne. ‘‘ You 
terrible ! Why, man, you could n’t stand — you made 
everybody laugh in the Gardens, though you were 
crying j ourself. You were maudlin, Jos. Don’t you 
remembei singing a song ? ” 

A what ? ” Jos asked. 

A sentimental song, and calling Itosa, Rebecca, 
Avlmt ’s lier name, Anndia’s little friend — your dearest 
diddle-diddle-darling ? ” And this ruthless young fel- 
low, seizing hold of Dobbin’s^ hand, acted over the 
scene, to the horror of the original p(;rf()rmer, and in 
spite of Dobbin’s good-natured entreaties to him to 
have mercy. 

Why should I spare him ? ” Osborne said to his 
friend’s remonstrances, when ihey quitted the iuAmlid, 
leaving him under the hands of Dr. Gollop. What 
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.the deuce right has he t^) give himself his patronizing 
airs, and nmke fools of us at Vauxha.ll ? Who’s this 
little school-girl that is ogling and making lov^ to 
him ? Hang it, the family ’s low enough already, 
without her, A governess is all very well, but IM 
rather have a lady for my sister-in-law. I ’m a liberal 
man; but I’ve proper pride, an^ know my own sta- 
tion : let her know hers. And T ’ll take down that 
great hectoring Nabob, and prevent him from being 
made a grciater fool than he is. That ’s why I told 
him to look out, lest she brought an action against 
him.” 

I suppose you know best,” Dobbin said, though 
rather dubiously. ^^You always were a Tory, and 
your family’s one of the oldest iu England. But — ” 

Come and see the girls, and make, love to Miss 
Sharp yourself,” the lieutenant here int(n-ru])tcd his 
friend ; but Captain Dobbin declined to join Osborne 
in his daily visit to the young ladies in Russell Square. 

As George walked down Southam})toii Row, from 
Holborn, he laughed as hv. saw, at the Sedh^y Man- 
sion, in two dilferent stories, two heads* on the look- 
out. 

The fact is. Miss Aimdia, in the drawing-room bal- 
cony, was looking very eagerly towards the opposite 
side of the Square, wlnu-e Mr. Osborne dwelt, on the 
watch for the lieutenant liimself; and Miss Shar]), 
from her little bedroom on the second-floor, was in 
observatio]! until Mr. Joseph’s great form should 
heave in sight. 

Sister Ani.e is on the watch-tower,” said ho to 
Amelia, ^0)ut there ’s nobody coming ; ” and laughing 
and enjoying the joke hugely, he described in the 
most ludicrous terms to Miss Sedley, the dismal 
condition of her brother. 
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tli^nk it’s very cruel ol you to laugh, George,”' 
she said, looking particularly unhappy ; but George 
onl^ laughed tin? more at her piteous and discomfited 
mien, persisted in thinking the Joke a most diverting 
one, and when Miss Sharp came down stairs, l>ant(‘red 
her with a great d(n\l of liveliness uj)on the effect of 
her charnis on the fat civilian. 

() Miss Sharp ! if you could but see him this morn* 
ing,” he said — moaning in his flowered dressing- 
gown — writhing on his sofa ; if you could but 
have seen liim lolling out his tongue to Gollop the 
apothecary.” 

‘‘ See whom ? ” said Miss Sharp. 

“Whom? Oh, whom? Ca})tain Dobbin, of course, 
to whom we were all so attentive, by the way, last 
night.” 

“We were very unkind to him,” Emmy said, blush- 
ing very much. “I — I quite forgot him.” 

“ Of course you did,” cric'd Osborne, still on the 
laugh. “One can’t be alwat/s thinking about Dobbin, 
you know, Aimdia. Can one, Miss Sharp ? ” 
^“Except wlien he overset the glass of wine at din- 
ner,” Miss Sharp said, with a haughty air and a toss 
of the head, “ I luwer gave the existenct^ of Captain 
Dobbin one single moment’s consideration.” 

“Very good, Miss Sharp, I’ll tell liini,” Osborne 
said; and as he spoke Miss Sharp began to fiave a 
feeling of distrust and hatred towards this young 
officer, which he was quite upeonscious of having in- 
spired. “ lie is to make fun of me, is he ? ” thought 
Rebecca. “Has he been laughing abf^ut «me to Jo- 
seph ? Has he frightened him ? Perhaps he won’t 
come.” — A film passed over her eyes, and her heart 
beat quite quick. 

“You’re always Joking*’ said she, s^uiling as inno- 
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eoiitly as she could. • Joke away, Mr. .George ; 
tli(M*e ’s nobody to defend And George Osborne, 

as she walked away — and Amelia looked reprovingly 
at liim — felt some little manly comjmnetion for liav- 
iiig inflicted any unnecessary unkindness upon this 
helpless creature. “My dearee^ Amelia,’’ said he, 
“you are too good — too kind. You don’t know the 
world. I do. And your little friend Miss Sharp 
must learn her station.” 

“ Don’t you think Jos will — ” 

“ Upon my word, my dear, I don’t know. lie may, 
or may not. 1 ’m not his master. I only know he is 
a very foolish vain fellow, and put my (h'ar little girl 
into a very painful and awkward position last night. 
My dearest diddle-diddle-darling ! ” lie was off laugh- 
ing again ; and he did it so drolly that Emmy laughed 
too. 

All that day Jos never came. But Amelia had no 
fear about this ; for the little schemer had actually 
sent away the page, Mr. Sambo’s aide-de-camp^ to Mr. 
Joseph’s lodgings, to ask for some book he had prom- 
ised, and how he was ; and the rejdy through «Jog’s 
man, Mr. Brush, was, that his master was ill in bed, 
and had just had the doctor with him. He must come 
to-morrow, she thougjit, but she never had the cour- 
age to speak a word on the subject to Kebecca ; nor 
did tlfat young woman herself allude to it in any way 
during the whole evening after the night at Vauxhall. 

The next day, however, as the two young ladies sat 
on the sofa, pretending to work, or to write letters, or 
to read novels. Sambo came into the room with his 
usual engaging grin, with a packet under his arm, 
and a note on a tray. “Note from Mr. Jos, Miss,” 
says Sambo. • 

How Aiuelij, trembled a^f she opened it ! 
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So it ran — 

( 

“ Dear Amelia, — T hoikI yon the ‘ Orphan of the Fordst.’ 
I wan too ill to come yesterday. I leave town to-day lor Chel- 
teiiliam. Pray excuse me, if you can, to the amiable Miss 
Sharp, for my conduct at Vauxhull, and entreat her to pardon 
and forj^et every word I may liave uttered when excited by 
that fatal pupj)er. As soon as I have recovered, for my health 
is very much shaken, 1 shall go to Scotland for some months, 
and am 

“ Truly yours 

“Jos. Sedley.” 

It was the death warrant. All was over. Amelia 
did not dare to look at Ilehecea’s pale face and burn- 
ing eyes, but she dro])]M‘d the lett(ir into her friend’s 
lap ; and got u]), and went up stairs to her room, and 
cried her little lieart out. 

Blenkinsop, the housekeeper, there sought her pres- 
ently with consolation ; on whose', shoulder Amelia 
wept confidentially, and redieweul herself a good deal. 

Don’t take on, Miss. I didn’t like to tell you. But 
none of us in the house have liked her except at fust. 
I sor her with my own e^^es reading your Ma’s letters. 
l*inner says she ’s ahvaj’^s about your trinket-box and 
drawers, and everybody’s draw^ers, and she ’s sure 
she ’s put your white ribbing into her box.” 

I gave it her, I gave it her,” Amelia said. 

But this did not alter Mrs. Blenkinsop’s opinion of 
Miss Sharp. “ I don’t trust them governesses. Pin- 
ner,” she remarked to the maid. “ They give them- 
selves the hairs and hupstarts of ladies, and their 
wages is no better than you nor me.’** 

It now beciune ch'.ar to every soul in the house, 
except poor Amelia, that Bebecca should take her 
departure, and, high and low (always with the one 
exception) agreed that that- event shoulcj take place as 
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speedily as possible. i)ur good child ransa(*kod all 
her drawers, ciH)boards, reti(niles, and ginicrack boxes, 
passed jn review all her gownsj fichus, tags, bobl^ins, 
laces, silk stockings, and fallals, — selecting this thing 
and that nnd the otlnn*, to make a little h(\ax) for 
Eebecca. And going to her j)ai)a, that generous 
British nnu'chant, who had jiroinised to give her as 
many guin(‘as as she was years old — she begged the 
old gentleman to give the money to dear Hebecu'a, 
who must Avant it, while sln^ lacked for nothing. 

She even made George Osborne contribute, and 
!iiothing loath (for he Avas as frc'e-liamled a young 
felloAV as any in the army), he Aviait to Bond Stre(‘t, 
and bouglit th(‘ best hat and spencer that momiy could 
buy. 

That’s George’s present to you, Uebee(*a dear,” 
said Amelia., (]uii(^ proud of th(^ bandbox <'onv(‘ying 
these gifts. ‘‘ Wlial a taste lie has ! Tlu're ’s nobody 
lik(i him.” 

“Nobody,” Eebecc^a ansAviwed. “'How thankful I 
am to him I” She was thinking in lier lieart, “It 
Avas George Osborne Avho previnitc'd my marriage.” — 
And she loved George Osborne a(‘cordiiigly. 

She mad(‘ lier pi-(‘pa rations for (hgiarture Avith great 
equanimity; and aecigited all the kind little Amelia’s 
presents, after just the propiu* degriM^ of hesitation 
and rttluctance. She vowihI (^tiuaial gratitude to IMrs. 
Sedley, of (‘.o^irse ; but did not intrude herself u])on 
that good lady too much, who Avas embarrassed, and 
evidently wishing to avoid her. She kissed Mr. 
Sedley’s h{i.nd,fAvhen he ])r(*sented her Avith the purse; 
and asked jief mission to (*onsid(*r him for the future 
as her kind, kind friend and protector. Her beliavior 
was so aifcHting that he Avas going Avrite her a 
cheque for t\A^enty x^nundsb more ; but he restrained 
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his feelingjB : tlie carriage wa|S in waiting to take him 
to dinner ; so ho tripped away with a God bless you, 
dear, always come here when you come ,to town, 
you know. — Drive to the Mansion House, James.’^ 
Finally came the parting with Miss Amelia, over 
which picture I intend to throw a veil. But after a 
scene in which one person was in earnest and the other 
a perfect performer — after the tenderest caresses, the 
most pathetic tcnirs, the smelling-l)ottle, and some of 
the very best feelings of the heart, had been calk'd into 
requisition — Ih'becca and Amelia parted, tlie former 
vowing to love Inn* friend for ever and ever and ever.‘ 



CHAPTER VIL 


CRAWLEY OF QUEEN^S CRAWLEY. 

Among the most resi)ecte(l of the names beginning 
in C, which the Court-Guide ’’ contained, in the year 
18 — , was that of Crawley, Sir Pitt, Baronet, Great 
Gaunt Street, and Queen’s Crawley, Hants. This 
honorable name had figured constantly also in the 
Parliamentary list for many years, in conjunction 
with that of a number of other worthy gentlemen 
who sat in turns for the borough. 

It is related, with regard to the borough of Queen’s 
Crawley, that (iueen Elizabeth in one of her pro- 
gress(\s, st()p])ing at Crawl t^y to breakfast, was so de- 
lighted witli some remarkably fine Hanij)shire beer 
which was then presented to her by the Crawley of 
the day (a handsome gcmtlemah with a trim beard and 
a good leg), that she forthwith erected Crawley into 
a borough to send two members to Parliament; and 
the place, from the day of that illustrious visit, took 
the name of Queen’s Crawley, which it holds up to the 
preseitt moment. And though, by the lapse of time, 
and those mytations which age produces in empires, 
cities, and boroughs. Queen’s Crawley was no longer so 
populous a place as it had been in Queen Bess’s time — 
nay, was cgmedoAvn to that condition of borough which 
used to be denominated rotten — yet, 51 s Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley would say with perfect justice in his elegant way, 

Rotten ! be hanged — it produces me a good fifteen 
hundred a year.” , 
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Sir Pitt Crawley (named after the great Commoner) 
was the son of Walpole Crawley, first Baronet, of the 
Tape and Sealing-Wax Office the reign of George II., 
when he was impeached for peculation, as were a great 
number of other honest gentlemen of those days ; and 
Walpole Crawley was, as need scarcely be said, son of 
John Churchill Crawley, named after the celebrated 
military commander of the reign of Queen Anne. The 
family tree (which hangs up at Queen’s Crawley) fur- 
thermore mentions Charles Stuart, afterwards called 
Barebones Crawley, son of the Crawley of James the 
First’s time ; and finally, Queen Elizabeth’s Crawley, 
who is represented as the foreground of the jncture in 
his forked b(ui.rd and armor. Out of his waistcoat, as 
usual, grows a tree, on the main branches of which the 
above illustrious names are inscribed. Close by the 
name of Sir Pitt Crawley, Baronet (the subject of 
the ])resent nKuuoir), are written that of his brother, 
the Iteverend Bute Crawley (the great Commoner was 
in disgrace when the reverend gentleman was born), 
rector of Crawley-cuni-Snailby, and of various other 
male and female members of the Crawley family. 

^ Sir Pitt was first married to Grizzel, sixth daughter 
of Mungo Binkie, Lord Binkie, and cousin, in conse- 
quence, of Mr. Dundas. She brought him two sons : 
Pitt, named not so much after his father as after the 
heaven-born minister ; and Kawdon Crawley, from the 
Prince of Wales’s friend, whom his Majesty George IV. 
forgot so completely. Many years after her ladyship’s 
demise. Sir Pitt led to the altar Eosa, daughter of 
Mr. G. Dawson, of Mudbury, by whom he had two 
daughters, for whose benefit Miss Eebecca.Sharp was 
now engaged as governess. It will be seen that the 
young lady was come into a family of very genteel 
connections, and was about to move in a much more 
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distinguished circle thai\ that humble one which she 
had Just quitted in liussell Square. 

She ha4 received her orders to join her j^upils, in a 
note which was written upon an old envelope, and 
which contained the following words : — 

“ Sir Pitt Crawley Legs Miss Sharp^and haggidge may be 
TTcar on Tuesday, as I leaf for Queen’s Crawley to-morrow 
morning erli/, 

‘.‘Great Gaunt Street.” 

Rebecca had never seen a baronet, as far as she 
knew, and as soon as she had taken leave of Amelia, 
and counted the guineas which good-natured Mr. 
Sedley had put into a purse for her, and as soon as 
she had done wiping her eyes with her handkerchief 
(which operation she concluded the very moment the 
carriage had turned the corner of the strecit), she 
began to depict in her own mind what a Baronet 
must be. “ I, wonder, does he wear a star ? ’’ thought 
she, “ or is it only lords that wear stars ? But he 
will be very handsomely dressed in a court suit, Avith 
ruffles, and his hair a little powdered, like Mr. 
Wroughton at Covent Garden. I suppose he will \fe 
awfully proud, and that I shall be treated most con- 
temptuously. Still I must bear my hard lot as Avell 
as I can — at least, I shall be amongst gentlefolks^ and 
not wiCli vulgar city people : ” anjd. she fell to think- 
ing of her Ruisell Square friends Avith that very same 
pliilosophicaLbitterness with Avhich, in a certain apo- 
logueythe fox is represented as speaking of the grapes. 

Having pasj^d through Gaunt Square into Great 
Gaunt Street, the carriage at length stopped at a tall 
gloomy house betAveen two other tall gloomy houses, 
each with a hatchment over the middle drawing-room 
window \ as is^the custom of houses in Great Gaunt 
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Street, in which gloomy locality death seems to reigii 
perpetual. The shutters of the first-floor windows of 
Sir Pitt’s mansion were closed — those of tKe dining- 
room were partially open, and the blinds neatly cov- 
ered up in old newspapers. 

John, the groom, who had driven the carriage alone, 
did not care to descend to ring the bell; and co 
prayed a passing milk-boy to perform that office for 
him. When the bell was rung, a head appeared be- 
tween the interstices of the dining-room shutters, and 
the door was opened by a man in drab breeches and 
gaitervS, with a dirty old coat, a foul old neckcloth 
lashed round his bristly neck, a shining bald head, a 
leering red face, a pair of twinkling gray eyes, and a 
mouth perpetually on the grin. 

This Sir Pitt Crawley’s ? ” says John, from the 
box. . 

Ees,” says the man at the door, with a nod. 

Hand down these ’ere trunks, then,” said John. 

“Hand ’n down yourself,” said the porter. 

“Don’t you see I can’t leave my bosses? Come, 
bear a hand, my fine teller, and Miss will give you 
st^me beer,” said John, with a horse-laugh, for he was 
no longer respectful to Miss Sharp, as her connection 
with the family was broken off, and as she had given 
nothing to the servants on coming away. 

The bald-headed man, taking his hands out* of his 
breeches pockets, advanced on this siummons, and 
throwing Miss Sharp’s trunk over his shoulder, car- 
ried it into the house. 

“Take this basket and shawl, if you please, and 
open the door,” said Miss Sharp, and descended from 
the carriage in much indignation. “ I shall write to 
Mr. Sedley and inform him of your conduct,” said 
she to the groom. 




Rebecca makes Acquaintance with a Live Baronet. 
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replied,, thal^ functionary. I hope you Ve 
fo^;got nothink? Miss ^Melia’s gownds — have you 
got the^ — as the lady^s-maid was to have ^ad ? I 
hope they ^11 fit you. Shut the door, Jim, you ’ll get 
no good out of ’er,” continued John, pointing with his 
thumb towards Miss Sharp : a bad lot, I tell you, a 
had lot/’ and so saying, Mr. Medley’s groom drove 
away. The truth is, he was attached to the lady’s- 
maid in question, and indignant that she should have 
been robbed of her perquisites. 

On entering the dining-room, by the orders of the 
individual in gaiters, Rebecca found that apartment 
not more cheerful than such rooms usually are, when 
genteel families are out of town. The faithful cham- 
bers seem, as it were, to mourn the absence of their 
masters. The turkey carpet has rolled itself up, and 
retired sulkily under the sideboard : the pictures have 
hidden their faces behind old sheets of brown paper: 
the ceiling lamp is muffled up in a dismal sack of 
brown holland : the window-curtains have disappeared 
under all sorts of shabby ei-rc^lopes : the marble bust 
of Sir Walpole Crawley looking from its black 
corner at the bare boards and the oiled tire-irons, and 
the empty card-racks over the mantel-piece : the cel- 
laret has lurked away behind the carpet : the chairs 
are turned up heads and tails along the walls ; and in 
the dark corner opposite the statue, is an old-fashioned 
crabbed kni:^-box, locked and sitting on a dumb- 
waiter. 

Two kitchen chairs, and a round table, and an at- 
tenuated o^d p©ker and tongs were, however, gathered 
round the fii-e*place, as was a saucepan over a feeble 
sputtering fire. There was a bit of cheese and bread, 
and a tin candlestick on the table, ancL a little black 
porter in a pint-pot. 
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Had your dinner, I suppose ? It is not too warm 
for you ? Like a drop of beer ? 

‘‘ciWhere is Sir Pitt Crawley ? said Miss* Sharp, 
majestically. 

‘‘ He, he ! I ’7n Sir Pitt Crawley. Reklect you owe 
me a x>int for bringing down your luggage. He, he ! 
Ask Tinker if I ain’t. Mrs. Tinker, Miss Sharps 
Miss (ioverness, Mrs. Charwoman. Ho, ho ! ” 

The lady addressed as Mrs. Tinker, at this moment 
made her appearance with a xjijDe and a x)ai)er of to- 
bacco, for wliich she had been desjjatched a minute 
before Miss Sharjj’s arrival; and she handed the arti- 
cles over to Sir Pitt, who had taken his seat by the 
fire. 

Where ’s the farden ? ” said he. I gave you 
three-half i)ence. Where ’s the change, old Tinker ? 

There ! ” readied Mrs. Tinker, flinging down the 
coin ; it ’s only baronets as cares about farthings.” 

“A farthing a day is seven shillings a year,” an- 
swered the M.P. ; seven shillings a year is the inter- 
est of seven guineas. 'fTake care of your farthings, 
old Tinker, and your guimas will come quite nat’ral.” 

^^You may be sure ir^s Sir Pitt Crawley, young 
woman.” said Mrs. Tinker, surlily; ‘^because he looks 
to his farthings. You ’ll know him better afore 
long.” 

^^And like me none the worse. Miss Sharp,^’ said 
the old gentleman, with an air almost ^3f politeness. 
“I must be just before I’m generous.” 

“He never gave away a farthing in his life,” 
growled Tinker. 

“Never, and never will: it’s against my principle. 
Go and get another chair from the kitchen. Tinker, if 
you want to sit down ; and then we ’ll have a bit of 
supper.” 
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Presently the Baronet plunged a fork into the sauce- 
pobXi, on the fire, and withdrew from the pot a i)iece of 
tripe aiwi an onion, which he divided into pretty egual 
portions, and of which he partook with Mrs. Tinker. 

You see, Miss Sharp, when I hn not here Tinker ^s on 
board wages : when I ’in in tow^n she dines with the 
family. Haw ! liaw ! 1 ’m glad Miss Sharp ’s not 
hungry, ain’t you, Tink ? ” And they fell to upon 
their frugal supper. 

After supper Sir Pitt Crawley began to smoke his 
pipe ; and when it became quite dark, he lighted the 
rushlight in the tin candlestick, and producing from 
an interminable pocket a huge mass of papers, began 
reading them, and putting them in order. 

“I’m here on law business, my dear, and that’s 
how it happens tliat I shall have tlie pleasure of such 
a pretty travelling companion to-morrow.” 

“ He ’s always at law business,” said Mrs. Tinker, 
taking up the pot of porter. 

“ Drink and dnnk about,” said the Baronet. “ Yes, 
my dear. Tinker is quite pt^ht : I ’ve lost and won 
more lawsuits than any mail in England. Look here 
at Crawley, Bart. v. Snaffle. ‘ I ’ll throw him over, or 
my name ’s not Pitt Crawley. Podder and another 
versus Crawley, Bart. Overseers of Snaily parish 
against Crawley, Bart. They can’t prove it’s com- 
mon : *I ’ll defy ’em ; the land ’s mine. It no more 
belongs to the parish than it does to you or Tinker 
here. I ’ll beat ’em, if it cost me a thousand guineas. 
Look over the papers ; you may if you like, my dear. 
Do you \\{rit6? a good hand ? I ’ll make you useful 
when we ’re at Queen’s Crawley, depend on it, Miss 
Sharp. Now the dowager ’s dead I want some 
one.” , 

“ She was g,s bad as he/’ said Tinker, “ She took 
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the law of every one of her^tradesiuf ; and turned' 
away forty-eiglit footmen in four year.’’ j 

‘^She was close — very close,” said tlie J^aronet- 
siniply ; but she was a valyble woman to me, :uul 
saved me a steward.” — And in this contidential 
strain, and much to the amusement of the new-comer, 
the conversation continued for a considtu-ahle tima^ 
Whatever Sir Pitt Crawley’s qualities might be, good 
or bad, he did not make the least disguise of them. 
He talked of himstdf incessantly, sometimes in the 
coarsest and vulgari'st Ham])shire accent ; sometimes 
ado])ting tlu'. tone of a man of the world. And so, 
with injuiK'tions to Miss Sharp to be ready at live in 
the morning, he bade her good-night. ‘^You’ll sleep 
with Tinker to-night,” lie said; “ it ’s a big IhmI, and 
there ’s room for two. Lady Crawley died in it. 
Good-night.” 

Sir Pitt W(‘nt off after this benediction, and the 
solemn Tinker, rushlight in hand, leal the Avay up the 
great bleak stone stairs, i)ast the gi'c^at dr(*ary draw- 
ing-room doors, with th(^\fgandles miilHed up in paper, 
into tlie great front becTfooin, wheu-e Lady Crawle}' 
had slept hov last. The bed and chamber were sc 
funen‘al and gloomy, you miglit have fancied, not 
only that Lady Crawley died in the room, but that her 
ghost inhabited it. Uebecca sprang about the apart- 
ment, however, with the greatest liveliness, aitd had 
peeped into the huge wardrobes, and tlv;^ closets, and 
the cupboards, and tried the drawcu’S which were 
locked, and examined the dreary pictures and toilette 
appointments, while the old charwonnai \vas saying 
her prayers. should n’t like to sleep in this yeer 
bed without a good conscience, INIiss,” said the old 
woman. There 's room for us and a lialf-dozcm of 
ghosts in it,” says Uebecca. ‘^Tell me all about Lady 
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•Crawley and Sir Pitt i'rawley, and everybody, iny 
dect^r Mrs. Tinker.’^ 

But ojd Tinker was not to be pumped by this 1^-tle 
cross-questioner ; and signifying to her that bt^l was 
a place for sleeping, not conversation, set up in hvr 
corner of the bed such a snore as only the nose of 
uinocence can produce. Kebcicca. lay awake for a long, 
long time, thinking of the morrow, and of the new 
world into which she was going, and of her chances 
of success there. The rushlight flickcn-ed in the ba- 
sin. The mantel-piece cast uj) a groat Idack shadow, 
over half of a mouhiy old sanijder, which her de- 
funct ladyship had worked, no doubt, and over two 
little family pictures of young lads, one in a colh'ge 
gown, and the other in a red jackc^t like a soldhu*. 
When she went to sleej), Rebecca chose that one to 
dream about. 

At four o’cloc.k on such a roseate sunimer^s morn- 
ing as even made Great Gaunt Stre(^t look cheerful, 
the faithful Tinker, having wakened her bedfellow, 
and bid her ])r(q)are for d(*.)iarturt‘, unbarred and un- 
bolted the great hall door (the clanging and clap])ing 
whereof startled the sleeping echoes in the str(*ef), 
and taking her way into Oxford Street, summoiuMl a 
coach from a stand there. It is needless to particular- 
ize the number of the vehicle, or to state that the 
drivePwas stationed thus early in the neighborhood of 
Swallow Stre^jt, in hopes that some y^oung buck, rend- 
ing homeward from the tavern, might need the aid 
of his vehicle, and pay him with the generosity of 
intoxicaticiu. • 

It is likewise needless to say, that the driver, if he 
had any such hopes as those above stated, was grossly 
disappointed ; and that the worthy Beyonet whom he 
drove to the City did not ^^ive him one single j)enny 
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more than his faro. It was# in vain that Jehu ap- 
pealed and st(3rm(Hl ; that he flung down Miss 
Slij^rp’s bandhoxt^s in the gutter at tlie ’Ne^ks, and 
swore he would take the law of his fare. 

You’d better not/’ said one of the ostlers j ^^it’s 
Sir Pitt Crawley.” 

“>So it is, Joe/’ eried the Baronet, approvingly.;, 
^‘and I ’d like to see, the man can do me.” 

“ So sliould oi/’ said Joe, grinning sulkily, and 
mounting the Baronet’s baggage on the roof of the 
coach. 

^^Keep the box for mo, Leader,” exclaims the Mem- 
ber of Paiiianient to the coaeinnan; who re])lied. 

Yes, Sir Pitt,” with a touch of his hat, and rage in 
his soul (for he had promised the box to a young 
genthunan from Cambridge, who would have given a 
crown to a (certainty), and Miss Sharp was accommo- 
dated with a ba(*,k seat inside the carriage, which 
might be said to be carrying her into the wide world. 

How the young man from Cambridge sulkily put 
Ills five great-coats in front; but was reconciled when 
little ]\riss Sharp was made to (piit the carriage, and 
numnt up beside him — ^^Avhen he covered her up in 
one of his Benjamins, and became perfectly good- 
humored — how the asthmatic gentleman, the prim 
lady, Avho declared upon her sacred honor she had 
never travelled in a public carriage before (there is 
always such a lady in a coach, — Alasi was; for the 
coaches, where are they ?), and the fat widow with the 
brandy-bottle, took their plac(*s inside — how the por- 
ter asked them all for money, and got Sixiiciice from 
the gentleman and five greasy halfpence from the fat 
widow — and how the carriage at length drove away 
— now, threading the dark lanes of Aldersgate, anon 
clattering by the Blue Cupola of St. Paul’s, jingling 
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Rapidly by the strangers^ ^ntry of Fleet-Market, wliich, 
with Exeter ^Change, has now departed to the world of 
shadows ^ how they passed the White Bear in IMoca- 
dilly, and saw the dew rising up from the market- 
gar aeiis of Knightsbridge — how Turnham Green, 
Brentford, Bagshot, were passed ^ need not be told 
here. But the writer of these pages, who has pursued 
in former days, and in the same bright weather, the 
same remarkable journey, cannot but think of it with 
a sweet and tender regret. Where is the road now, 
and its merry incidents of life ? Is there no Chelsea 
or Greenwich for the old honest pimple-nosed coach- 
men ? I wonder where are they, those good fellows ? 
Is old Weller alive or dead ? and the waiters, yea, and 
tlie inns at which they waited, and the cold rounds of 
beef inside, and tlie stunted ostler, with his blue nose 
and clinking pail, where is he, and where is his gener- 
ation ? To those great geniuses now in petticoats, 
who shall write novels for the beloved reader’s cliil- 
dren, these men and things will be as much legend 
and history as Nineveh, or Cfeur de Lion, or Jack 
Sheppard. For them, stage-coaches will have become 
romances — a team of four bays as fabulous as 
Bucephalus or Black Bess. Ah, how their coats shone, 
as the stable-men pulled their clothes off, and away 
they went — ah, how their tails shook, as with smok- 
ing sides at the stage’s end they demundy walked 
away into the nnn-yard. Alas ! we shall nevcu' hear 
the horn sing at midni^it, or see the pike-gates fly 
open any more. Whither, however, is the light four- 
inside Trafalgqjr coach carrying us ? Let us be set 
down at Queen’s Crawdey without further divagation, 
and see how Miss Kebecca Sharp speeds there. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

PRIVATlI: AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

Miss Rebecca Sharp to Miss Amelia Sedley, Russell Sqna'ie. 

London, 

{ Free. — Pitt Crawley. ) 

“My dearest, sweetest Amelia, 

“ With what mingled joy and sorrow do I take up the pen 
to write to my dearest friend ! Oh, what a change between to- 
day and yesterday ! Now I am friendless and alone ; yester- 
day I was at home, in the sweet company of a sister, whom I 
shall ever, ever cherish ! 

“ I will not tell you in what tears and sadness I passed the 
fatal night in which I separated from you. You went on Tues- 
day to joy and happiness, with your mother and your devoted 
young soldier by your side ; and I thought of you all night, 
dancing at the Perkins’s, the ])reitiest, I am sure, of all the 
young ladies at the Ball. I was brouglit by the groom in the 
oid carriage to Sir Pitt Crawdey’s town house, where, after 
John the groom had behaved most rudely and insolently to 
me (alas! T was safe to insult poverty and misfortune I), I was 
given over to Sir P.’s care, and made to pass the night in an 
old gloomy bed, and by the side of a horrid gloomy old char- 
woman, who keeps the house. I did not sleep one single wink 
the whole night. ^ 

“ Sir Pitt is not what we silly girls, when we used to read 
‘ Cecilia ' at Chiswick, imagined a b&ronet must have been. Any- 
thing, indeed, less like Lord Orville cannot be ^imagined. Fancy 
an old, stumpy, short, vulgar, and very dirty man,\n old clothes 
and shabby old gaiters, who smokes a horrid pipe, and cooks 
his own horrid supper in a saucepan. He speaks with a coun- 
try accent, and swore a great deal at the old charwoman, at the 
hackney-coachman who droves us to the inn where the coach 
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Vent from, and on which i made the journey outstJif for the 
greater jpart of the way. 

“ I was, awakened at daybreak by the charwoman, and hav- 
ing arrived at the inn, was at first placed inside the coach. But, 
when we got to a place called Leakington, where the rain be- 
gan to fall very heavily — will you believe it ? — I was forced 
to come outside ; for Sir Pitt is a projfrietor of the coach, and 
as a passenger came at Mudbury, who wanted an inside place, 
I was obliged to go outside in the rain, where, however, a young 
ge.ntlemen from Cambridge College sheltered me very kindly in 
one of his several great- coats. 

“This gentleman and the guard seemed to know Sir Pitt 
very well, and laughed at him a great deal. They both agreed 
in calling him an old screw; which means a very stingy, avari- 
cious person. He never gives any money to anybody, they 
said (and this meanness I hate) ; and the young gentleman 
made mo remark that we drove very slow for tlie last two stages 
on the road, because Sir Pitt was on the box, and because he is 
proprietor of tlie horses for this ])art of the journey. ‘ But won't 
i flog 'em on to S(piashniore, when I take the ribbons V said 
the young CantaK ‘And sarve 'em right, Master Jack,' said 
the guard. When T comprehended the meaning of this phrase, 
and that Master Jack intended to drive the rest of the way, 
and revenge himself on Sir Pitt's horses, of course I laughed 
too. • 

“A carriage and four splendid horses, cov(jred with armorial 
bearings, however, awaited us at Mudbury, four miles from 
Queen's Crawley, and we made our eiil ranee to the Baronet's 
park in state. There is a fine avenue of a mile long leading to 
the house, and the woman at the lodge-gate (over the pillars of 
which are a serpent and a dove, the supporters of the Crawley 
arms) made us a number of curtsies as she flung open the old 
iron carved doors, which are something like those at odious 
Chiswick. ^ • 

“ * There 's an*avenue,' said Sir Pitt, ‘ a mile long. There 's 
six thousand pound of timber in them there trees. Do you call 
that nothing?' He pronounced avenue — evenue, and nothing 
— nothink, so droll ; and he had a Mr. Hodscfn, his hind from 
]\Iiidbury, into the carriage wiUli him, and they talked about 
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distraining, and selling up, and divining and subsoiling, and a* 
real deal about tenants and farming — much more than 1 could 
jiid^irstand. Sam Miles luid been caught poaching, and Peter 
Vlailey had gone to the workhouse at last. ‘ Serve him right,' 
said Sir Pitt ; ‘him and his family has been cheating me on that 
farm these hundred and Hfty years.' Some old tenant, I sup- 
pose, who could not paj^his rent. Sir Pitt might have said ^he 
aiK-i his family,' to be sure , but rich baronets do not need to be 
careful about grammai, as poor governesses must be. 

“As we passe<l, I remarked a beautiful church-spire rising 
above some old elms in the park ; and before them, in the 
jnidst of a lawn, and some outhouses, an old red house with 
tall chimneys covered with ivy, and the windows shining in 
the sun. ‘Is tliat your church, sirP I said. 

“‘Yes, hang it' (said Sir Pitt, only he used, dear, a much 
wickeder word) ; Miow's Bnty, Hodson ? Biity 's my brother 
Bute, my deai*, — my brother the pai*son. Buty and the Beast 
I call him, ha, ha ! ' 

“ Hodson laughed too, and then looking more grave and nod- 
ding his head, said, ‘ I ’m afraid he 's better. Sir Pitt. He was 
out on his pony yesterday, looking at our corn.’ 

“ ‘ Looking after his tithes, hang un’ (only he used the same 
wicked word). ‘ Will brandy and w^ater never kill him? He 's 
as tough as old whatd'yecall’em — old Mcthusaleni.’ 

* “ Mr. Hodson laughed again. ‘ The young men is home from 
college. They ’ve whopped John Scroggins till he ’s wellnigh 
dead.’ 

“ ‘ Whop my second keeper! ’ roared out Sir Pitt. 

“ ‘ He was on the parson’s ground, sir,’ replied Mr. Hodson ; 
and Sir Pitt in a fury swore that if he ever caught ’em poach- 
ing on his ground, he ’d transport ’em, by tha Lord he would. 
However, he said, ‘ I ’vc sold the^ presentation of the living, 
Hodson; none of that breed shall get it, I war’nt and Mr. 
Hodson said he was quite right : and I have nq doubt from 
this that the two brothers are at variance — (Is brothers often 
are, and sisters too. Don’t you remember the two Miss Scratch- 
leys at Chiswick, how they used always to tight and quarrel — 
and Mary Box, hbw she was always thumping Louisa ? 

“ Presently, seeing two litAe boys gathenhig sticks in the 
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twood, Mr. Hodson jumpeij out of the carriage, at Sir Pitt’s 
order, and rushed upon them with his whip. Pitch into ’em, 
Hodson, ’^roared the Baronet ; ‘ flog their little souls out^ and 
bring ’em up to the house, the vagabonds ; I ’ll commit ’em as 
sure .as my name ’s Pitt.’ And presently we heard Mr. Hod- 
son’s whip cracking on the shoulders of the poor little blubber- 
ing wretches, and Sir Pitt, seeing tha^ the malefactors were in 
custody, drove on to the Hall. 

“ All the servants were ready to meet us, and 

‘ “ Here, my dear, I was interrupted last night by a dreadful 
thumping at my door : and who do you think it w’as ? Sir 
Pitt Crawley in his night-cap and dres.sing-gown, such a figure I 
As 1 shrank away from such a visitor, he came forward and 
seized my candle, ‘No candles after eleven o’clock, Miss Becky,’ 
said he. ‘ Go to bed in the dark, you pretty little hussy ’ (that is 
what he called me), ‘and unless you wisli me to come for the can- 
dle every night, mind and be in bed at eleven.’ And with this, 
he and Mr. Horrocks the butler went off laughing. You may 
be sure 1 shall not encourage any more of their visits. They 
let loose two immense blood-hounds at night, which all Last 
night were yelling and liowling at the moon. ‘ I call the dog 
Gorer,’ said Sir Pitt ; ‘ he ’s killed a man that dog has, and is 
master of a bull, and the mother I used to call Flora ; but now 
I calls her Aroarer, for she ’s too old to bite. Haw, haw! ’ • 

“ Before the house of Queen’s Crawley, which is an odious 
old-fashioned red brick mansion, with tall chimneys and gables 
of the style of Queen Bess, there is a terrace flanked by the 
family dove and serpent, and on which the great hall-door 
opens. •And oh, my dear, the great hall I am sure is .as big 
and as glum .as^the great hall in the dear castle of Udolpho. 
It has a large fireplace, in which we might put half Miss Pinker- 
ton’s school, and the grate ik big enough to roast an ox at the 
very least. Ronj;id the room h.ang I don’t know how many 
generations of Cuawleys, some with be.ards and ruffs, some with 
huge wigs and toes turned out, some dressed in long straight 
stays and gowns th.at look as stiff as towers, and some with 
long ringlets, |ind oh, my dear! scarcely any stays at all. At 
one end of the h^xW is the great staircase, all in black oak, as 
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dismal as may be, and on cither side are tall doors \vith stags’ 
heads over them, leading to the billiard-room and the library, 
and J;he great yellow saloon and tht* morning rooms. I think 
there are at least twenty bedrooms on the first floor one of 
them has the bed in which Queen Elizabeth slept ; and I have 
been taken by my new juipils through all these fine apartments 
this morning. Th(*y ar<t not rendered less gloomy, I promise 
you, by having the shutters always shut ; and there is scarce 
oiKi of the apartments, but when the light was let into it, I ex- 
])ected to see a ghost in the room. We have a school-room on 
the second floor, with my bedroom leading into it on one side, 
and that of the young ladies on the other. Then there are 
Mr. Pitt’s apartmenis — Mr. (h-aw ley, he is called — the ehhist 
son, and Mr. Uawdou (ha\\ h*y’s rooms — he is an officer like 
somebody^ and away with his reginumt. There is no want of 
room 1 assure you. You might lodge all the people in Russel 
Square in the house, I think, and have ^)ace to spare. 

“ Half an hour after our arrival, the great diimer-bell was 
rung, and I came <lown with my two pu])ils (they are very thin 
insignificant little chits of ten and eight years old). 1 came 
down in yourf/cur muslin gown (about which that odious Mrs. 
Pinner was so rude, because you gave it me) ; for I am to be 
treated as one of the family, except on company days, when tlie 
young ladies and I are to dine u}> stairs. 

•“Well, the great dinner-bell rang, and we all assembled in 
the little drawing-room where my Lady Crawley sits. She is 
the second Lady Crawley, ami mother of the young ladies. She 
was an ironmonger’s daughter, and her marriage was thought a 
great match. She looks as if she had been handsome once, and 
lier eyes are always ^vl‘eping for the loss of her beauty. * She is 
pale and meagre and high-shouldercMl ; and hp not a word to 
say for herself, evidently. Her step-son, Mr. Crawley, was like- 
wise in the room. He was in full dfess, as pompous as an under- 
taker. He is pale, thin, ugly, silent ; he has tj^in legs, no chest, 
liay-colored whiskers, ami straw-colored hair. » Hfe is the very 
picture of his sainted mother over the mantel-piece — Gxiselda 
of the noble house of Pinkie. 

This is the Kew governess, Mr. Crawley,’ said Lady Craw- 
ley, coining forward and taking my hand. ‘^Miss Sharp.’ 
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Oh !* said Mr. Cravvl^^y, and pusluid his head once for- 
war.d and began again to read a great pamphlet with whhdi 
he was l^usy. 

“ ‘ I hope you will be kind to my girls,’ said Lady Crawley, 
with her pink eyes always full of tears. 

“ ‘ Law, Ma, of course she will/ said the eldest : and I saw 
at a glance that I need not be afraid <4 that woman. 

■ “ ‘ M}’' lady is served,’ says the Butler in black, in an im^ 
ineiise white shirt-frill, that looked as if it had been one of 
the Queen Elizabeth’s ruffs depicted in the hall ; and so, tak- 
ing Mr. Crawley’s arm, she led the way to the dinning-room, 
whither I followed with my little ])upils in each liand. 

“ Sir Pitt was already in the room with a silver jug. He had 
just been to the c.ellar, and was in full dress too ; that is, he bad 
taken his gaiters off, and showed his little dumpy legs in blac>k 
worsted stockings. Tlie sideboard was covenid with glistening 
old ])late — old cups/both gold and silver; old salvers and 
cruet-stands, like Riindell and Bridge’s shop. Elverytliing 
on the table was in silvi‘r toi>, and two footmen, with n‘d 
hair and canary-colored liveries, stood on eitlier side of the 
sideboard. 

“ Mr. Crawley said a long grace, and Sir Pitt said amen, and 
the great silver dish-covers were removed. 

‘ What have we for dinner, Betsy ? ' said the Baronet. 

“'Mutton broth, T believe, Sir Pitt,’ answered Lady Crawky. 

“ ‘ Mouton aux navets,' added the Butler, gravely (pronounce, 
if you please, mout(mgonavvy); 'and the soup is 2><>tafje de mouton 
il V hcossai^e. The side-dishes contain pommes de terre au natu- 
rely and choujleur d V eau* 

Mutton ’s mutton,’ said the Baronet, 'and a devilish good 
thing. What siiip was it, Horrocks, and when did you kill P 

“'One of the black-faced Scotch, Sir Pitt: we killed on 
Thursday.’ * 

“ ‘Who took^ny?’ 

"'Steel, of Mudbnry, took the saddle and two legs. Sir Pitt; 
but he says the last was too young and confounded woolly, 
Sir Pitt/ 

“'Will yqu take Rome potage. Miss ah — Miss Blunt V said 
Mr. Crawley. 
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“ ‘Capital Scotch broth, my dearj said Sir Pitt, ‘though they, 
call it by a French name.* 

“ ‘ I believe it is the custom, sir, in decent society,’ said Mr. 
Crawley, haughtily, * to call the ilish as I Lave called* it ; ' and 
it was served to us on silver soup-plates by the footmen in the 
canary coats, with the mouton aux navels. Then ‘ ale and water * 
were brought, and served to us young ladies in wine-glasses. 

I am. not a judge of ale, but I can say wdth a clear conscience 
I prefer water. 

“ While we were enjoying our repast, Sir Pitt took occasion 
to ask what had become of the shoulders of the mutton. 

“ ‘ I believe they were eaten in the servants’ hall,’ said my 
lady, humbly. 

“ ‘ They was, my lady,’ said Ilorrocks, * and precious little 
else we get there neither.’ 

“Sir Pitt burst into a horse-laugh, and continued his con- 
versation with Mr. Ilorrocks. ‘That there little black pig of 
the Kent sow’s brec^d must be uncommon fat now.’ 

“ ‘ It ’s not (juite busting, Sir Pitt,’ said the T’utler with the 
gravest air, at which Sir Pitt, and with him the young ladies, 
this time, began to laugh violently. 

“ ‘ Miss Crawley, Miss Rose Crawley,* said Mr. Crawley, 
‘your laughter strikes me as being exceedingly out of place.’ 

“ ‘ Never mind, my lord,’ said the Baronet, ‘ we *11 try the 
pc^'ker on Saturday. Kill un on Saturday morning, John Hor- 
rocks. Miss Sharp adores pork, don’t you, Miss Sharp]* 

“ And I think this is all the conversation that I remember at 
dinner. When the repast was concluded a jug of hot water was 
placed before Sir Pitt, with a case-bottle containing, I believe> 
rum. Mr. Ilorrocks served myself and my pupils with three 
little glasses of wine, and a l)umper was poured out for my lady. 
When we retired, she took from her work-drawer an enormous 
interminable piece of knitting ; the«young ladies began to play 
at cribbage with a dirty pack of cards. We had but one candle 
lighted, but it was in a magnificent old silver pandlestick, and 
after a very few (piestions from my lady, I had my choice of 
amusement between a volume of sermons, and a pamphlet on 
the corn-laws, wljich Mr. Crawley had been reading before 
dinner. 
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So we sat for an hour lyitil steps were heard. 

“ ‘ Put away the cards, girls/ cried my huly, in a great tremor ; 
* put down Mr. Crawley's books, Miss Sharp ; * and these or- 
ders had* been scarcely obeyed, when Mr. Crawdey entereff the 
room. 

“ ‘ We will resume yesterday’s discourse, young ladies,’ said 
he, ‘ and you sliall eacli read a l)age turns ; so that Miss a 
— Miss Slj^rt may have an opportunity of hearing you ; ’ and 
tlie poor girls began to s])ell a long dismal sermon delivered at 
Bethesda (diapel, Liverpool, on behalf of the mission for the 
Chickasaw Indians. Was it not a charming evening'? 

“ At ten the servants were told to call Sir Pitt and the house- 
hohl to prayers. Sir Pitt came in iii*st, very much Hushed, and 
rather unsteady in his gait; and after him the butler, the cana- 
ries, Mr. (Jrawley’s man, three other ni(*n, smelling very much 
of the stable, and four women, one of whom, I remarked, was 
very much over-dressed, and who flung me a look of great scorn 
as she plnm[)ed down on her kn(*es. 

“ After Mr. (hawley had done haranguing and expounding, 
we received our candles, and then we \vent to bed ; and then I 
was disturbed in my writing, as I liave described to my dearest, 
sweetest Amelia. 

“ Good-night. A thousand, thousand, thousand kisses ! 

Saturday. — This morning, at five, I heard the shrieking of 
the little bhujk ])ig. Rose and Violet introduced me to it yestar- 
day ; and tg the stables, and to the kennel , and to the gardener, 
who was picking fruit to send to market, and from whom they 
begged hard a bunch of hot-house grapes ; but he said that Sir 
Pitt had numbered every ‘ Man Jack’ of them, and it would be 
as much as his place was worth to give any away. The dar- 
ling girls caught a colt in a pad<lock, and asked me if I would 
ride, and began to ride themselviis, when the groom, coming 
with horrid oaths, drove them away. 

“ Lady Crawley is always knitting the worsted. Sir Pitt is 
always tips3^, ev^^ry night ; and, I believe, sits with Horrocks, 
the butler, hlr. Crawley always reads sermons in the evening, 
and in the morning is locked up in his study, or else rides to 
Mudbur}’^, on county business, or to Squashmore, where he 
preaches, on Wednesdays and Yridays, to the tenants th^re. 
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“ A liuiidred thousand grateful V)ves to your dear papa and 
marniua. Is your poor brother recovered of his rack punch 1 
Oh, dear ! Oli, clear ! How men should beware of wicked 
piuictii ! 

“ Even and ever thine own 

‘‘ Rebecca/^ 

Everything (ioiisidered, I think it is quite as well 
for our d(*ar Amelia Sedley, in ilusstdl Square, that 
Miss Sharp and she are parted. Rebecca is a droll 
fuiniy cr(^ature, to be sure; and those descri])tions 
of the ]>oor lady weeping for the loss of her beauty, 
and the g(*ntleman vvitli hay-colored whiskers and 
straw-coloied ha.ir,” are very smart, doubtless, and 
show a great knowledge of tlui world. That she 
might, wluui on her kneels, have been thinking of 
something better than Miss llorrock’s ribbons, has 
possibly struck both of us. But my kind reader will 
please to remember that this history has Vanity 
Fair ’’ for a title, and that Vanity b^iir is a very 
vain, wicked, foolish place, full of all sorts of hum- 
bugs and £alseness(‘s and pretensions. And while 
the moralist, who is holding forth on the cover (an 
accurate portrait of your humble servant), professes 
to wear neither gown nor bands, but only the very 
same long-eared livery in which Ids congregation is 
arrayed: yet, look you, one is bound to speak the 
truth as far as one knows it, wlndher one mounts a 
cap and bells or a shovel-hat; and a deal of dis- 
agreeable matter must come, out in the course of 
such an undertaking. 

I have heard a brother of the stor/^telling trade, 
at Naples, preaching to a pack of good-for-nothing 
honest lazy fellows by the sea-shore, work himself, 
up into such a rage and passion with some of the 
villains whose wicked deeds he. was ^escribing and 
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‘inventing, that the andtence could not resist it ; and 
they and the poet together would burst out into a 
roar of* oaths and exe(u*a,tions against the fictitious 
monster of the tale, so that the hat went round, and 
the bajocchi tumbled into it, in the midst of a perfect 
storm of sym])athy. 

At the little Paris theatres, on the other hand, 
you will not only hear the ])eople yelling out Ah 
(fvedin! Ah monstre!^^ and cursing the tyrant of the 
play from the boxes; but the actors tlKunselves posi- 
tively refuse to jday tlie wicktid ])arts, sncJi as those 
of infames Anglais^ brutal Cossacks, and what not, 
and prefer to a])])ear at a smaller salary, in their 
real cliaracters as loyal Frtmchinen. I set the two 
st()ri('s one against the oth(*r, so that you may see 
that it is not from mere mercenary motives that the 
preseiit perforim*!* is (h'sirous to sliow up and trounce 
his villains ; but b(*(*ause he has a siiuau’e hatred of 
them, which he (*annot k(*ep down, and which must 
find a vent in suitable abuse and bad langua-ge. 

I warn my ^‘kyind friends,” then, that 1 am going 
to tell a story of harrowing villany and complicated 
— but, as I trust, intmisely interesting — crime. jJy 
rascals are no milk-and-water rascals, I promise you. 
When we come to the proper places we won’t spare 
tine language'. — No, no! Put when we are going 
over the cpiiet country avc must perforce be calm. 
A tempest in a slop-basin is absurd. AVe will re- 
serve that sort of thijig for the mighty ocean and 
the lonely midnight. The present Chapter is very 
mild. Otiierg — r>ut we will not anticipate thotie. 

And, as we bring our characters forward, I will ask 
leave, as a man and a brother, not only to introduce 
them, but occasionally to step down frcun the platform, 
and talk about them ; if they are good and kindly, to 
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love them and .shake them hy the hand : if they are' 
silly, to laugh at tliein (confidentially in the reader’s 
slegvc : if they are wi(cked and heartless, to abuse 
them in the strongest terms which politeness admits 
of. 

Otherwise yon ini^ht fancy it was I who was sneer- 
ing at the pra(*ti(*e of devotion, which Miss Sharp 
finds so ridiculous ; that it was I who laughed good- 
huniorcHlly at the reeling old Silenus of a baronet — 
wliereas the laughttu- comes from one who has no rev- 
erence ('.xe,e])t for prospccrity, and no eye for anything 
beyond suc(;(\ss. Such ])eople there are living and 
flourishing in the world — Faithless, Hopcdess, Char- 
ityh'ss : let us liave at them, dear friends, with might 
and main. Some tluu’e are, and very successful too, 
mere ciuacks jind fools : and it was to combat and 
expose such as tliose, no doubt, that Laughter was 
made. 



CHAVTEE IX. 


FAMILY PORTRAITS. 

Sir Pitt Crawley was a philosopher with a taste 
for what is calhul low life. His first marriage with 
the daughter of the noble Pinkie had been made un- 
der the auspices of his parents ; and as he often told 
Lady Crawley in her lifetime she was such a con- 
founded quarrelsome high-bred jade that when she 
died he was hanged if he would ever take another of 
her sort ; at her ladyship^s demise he kept his promise, 
and selected for a second wife Miss Kose Dawson, 
daugliter of Mr. John Thomas Dawson, ironmonger, 
of Mudbury. What a happy woman was Eose to be 
my Lady Crawley ! 

Let us set down the items of her happiness. In the 
first place, she gave up Peter Butt, a young man who 
kept com])any with her, and in consequence of his dis- 
appointment in love, took to smuggling, poaching, and 
a thousand other bad courses. Then she quarrelled, 
as in duty bound, with all the friends and intimates of 
her yo*uth, who, of course, could not be received by my 
lady at Quee^ds Crawley — nor did she find in her 
new rank and abode any persons who were willing to 
welcome her. Who ever did ? Sir Huddleston Fud- 
dleston ha^l tlfree daughters who all hoped to be Lady 
Crawley. Sir Giles Wapshot’s family were insulted 
that one of the Wapshot girls had not the preference 
in the marriage, and the remaining Jiaronets of the 
county were indignant at Uieir comrade’s misalliance. 
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Never mind the (toinmoiiers^ ^vliom we will leave to* 
grumble anonymously. 

Sjr Pitt did not earn, as he said, a brass fai;jden for 
any one of them. lie liad his pretty Pose, and what 
more need a man require than to please liimself ? Ho 
he used to get drunk every night: to beat his pretty 
Hose sometimes : to leave her in Hampshire when lie 
went to London for the parliamentary session, without 
a single friend in tlui wide world. Even Mrs. Bute 
Crawley, the Kecdxn-’s wife, r(d‘us(ul to visit her, as 
she said she would never give the pas to a ti'adesinan’s 
daughter. 

As the only endowments with which Nature had 
gifted Lady Crawley W(u*e those of pink elieeks and a 
white skin, and as she had no sort of character, nor 
talents, nor opinions, nor occupations, nor amusements, 
nor that vigor of soul and ferocity of temper which 
often falls to the lot of entindy foolish women, her 
hold u})on Sir Pitt’s affections was not very great. 
Her roses fa-(U‘d out of her cheeks, and the pretty 
freshness l(*ft her tigun*. after the birth of a couple of 
children, and she became a mere machine in her hus- 
band’s house, of no mor(‘- ust‘. than the late J^ady 
Crawley’s grand jMano. Jbung a light-complexioiKHl 
woman, she wore light clothes, as most blondes will, 
and a])])eared, in prefereiK'.o, in draggled sea-green, or 
slatternly sky-l)lu(\ She worked that worsted day 
and night, or other pieces like it. She, had counter- 
])anes in the course of a few years to all the beds in 
(h-awley. Hhe had a small flower-gnrden, for wliicli 
sin', had rather an affection ; but beyond th\s no other 
like or disliking. When her husband was rude to her 
she was apathetic*. : wlu'uever he struck her she cried. 
She had not chg.racter enough to take to drinking, and 
moaned about, slipshod and in curl-papers all day. 0 
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Vanity Fair — Vanity F^ir ! This might have been, but 
for, you, a (‘heery lass : ^ — Peter Butt and Eose a happy 
man an/i wife, in a snug farm, with a hearty fanjily ; 
and an honest portion of pleasures, cares, hopes, and 
struggles : — but a title and a coach-and-four are toys 
more precious than liax^juness in Vanity Fair : and if 
Harry the Eighth or Bluebeard* were alive now, and 
wanted a tenth wife, do you sujipose lie could not get 
the prettiest girl that shall be presented this season ? 

The languid dulness of their mamma did not, as it 
may be su])])Osed, awaken much affection in her little 
daughters, but they were very hapjiy in the servants’ 
hall and in the stabh^s ; and the Scotch gardener hav* 
ing luckily a good wife and some good children, they 
got a little wholesome society and instruction in his 
lodge, which was the only education bestowed ui)on 
them until Miss Sharx^ came. 

Her engagement was owing to the remonstrances of 
Mr. Pitt (Jrawley, the only friend or xn’otoctor Lady 
Crawl ('y (^ver had, and the only person, besides her 
children, for whom she entertained a little feeble at- 
tachment. Mr. Pitt took after the noble Binkies, 
from whom lie was descended, and was a very x^olfte 
and prox^er gentleman. When he grew to man’s estate, 
and came back from Christcihurch, he began to reform 
the slackened discixdine of the Hall, in spite of his fa- 
ther, tv^ho stood in awe of him. Ho was a man of such 
rigid refinenjent, that ho would have starved rather 
than have dined without a white neckcloth. Once, 
when just from college) and when Horrocks the butler 
brought Ipm a letter without x^lacing it previously on 
a tray, he ga^e that domestic a look, and administered 
to him a speech so cutting, that Horrocks ever after 
trembled before him ; the whole household bowed to 
him ; Lady Crawley’s curl-papers came off earlier when 
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lie was at home ; Sir Pitt’s mmidy gaiters disappeared ; 
and if tliat incorrigible old man still adhered to other 
old ^abits, he never fuddled himself with r»um-and- 
water in his son’s presence, and only talked to his ser- 
vants in a very reserved and polite manner ; and those 
persons remarkcMl tiiat Sir Pitt never swore at Lady 
Crawley while liis son was in the room. 

It was he Avho taught the butler to say, ^^My lady 
is served,” and who insisted on handing her ladyship 
in to dinner. He siddoni spoke to her, but when he 
did it was with the most ])owerful respect; and he 
never let her quit tlie ajiartment without rising in the 
most statedly manner to open the door, and making ap 
el(‘gant bow at her egress. 

At Eton he was (tailed Miss Crawley ; and there, 1 
am sorry to say, his young(*r brother liawdon used to 
lick him viohnitly. Put though his parts were not 
brilliant, he made uj^ for his lack of talent by merito- 
rious industry, and was never known, during eight 
years at scthool, to be subject to that punishment which 
it is generally thought none but a clntrub can escape. 

At college his ('areer was of (‘ourse highly crcHlitable. 
And here he ])re])are(l himself for ])ublic life, into 
which he w p.s to be •introdmuul by the patronage of his 
grandfathiu*. Lord P>inkie, by studying the ancient and 
modern orators with great assiduity, and by speaking 
unceasingly at the debating soci(^ties. Put tlioiigh he 
had a fine flux of words, and delivered hjs little voice 
with great pom])osity and jdeasure to himself, and 
never advam^ed any sentiment or opinion which was 
not perfectly trite and stale, and sup})Oi*ted by a Latin 
(piotation ; yet he failed somehow, in si)ile of a medi- 
ocrity which ought to have insured any man a success. 
He did not ev^n get the prize poem, which all his 
friends said he was sure af. 
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• After leaving college ^lie became Private Secretary 
to Lord Binkie, and was then appointed Attache to 
the Legation at Piinipernickel^ which post- he liMed 
with perfect honor^ and brought liome despatches, 
consisting of Strasburg pie, to the Foreign Minister 
of the day. After remaining ten* years Attache (sev- 
ei-al years after the lamented Lord lUiikie’s demise), 
and iinding the advancement slow, he at length gave 
up the diplomatic service in some disgust, and began 
to turn country gentleman. 

He wrote a pamphlet on Malt on returning to Eng- 
land (for he was an ambitious man, and always liked 
to be before the public), and took a strong part in 
the Negro Emanci})ation question. Then ho became 
a friend of Mr. Wilberforce’s, whose politics he ad- 
mired, and had that famous correspondence with the 
Ecverend Silas Hornblower, on the Ashantee M ission. 
He was in London, if not for the Parliament session, 
at least in May, for the ndigious meetings. In the 
country he was a magistrate, and an active visitor and 
speaker among tlios(^ destitute of religious instruction. 
He Avas said to bo paying his ad<lresses to Lady Jaiif^ 
Sheepshanks, Lord SouthdoAvn’s third daughter, and 
whose sistei*, Lady Emily, Avrote those sweet tracts. 
The Sailor’s True Binnacle,'’ and ‘^The AppleAvoman 
of Finchley Common.” 

Miss Sharp’s ac.co\ints of his employment at Queen’s 
CraAvley were not caricatures. He subjected the ser- 
vants there to the devotional exercises before men- 
tioned, in Avhicli (and so much the better) he brought 
his father to ,^oin. He patronized an Independent 
meeting-house in CraAvley parish, much to the indig- 
nation of his uncle the Rector, and to the consequent 
delight of kSir Pitt, Avho was induced to go himself 
once or twice, A\^iich occasioned some violent sermons 
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at Crawley parish church, dii^ected point-blank at the 
Baronet’s old Gothic pew there. Honest Sir Pitt, 
hofvever, did not feel the force of these discourses, as 
he always took his nap during sernion-tinie. 

Mr. Crawley was very earnest, for the good of the 
nation and of the Christian world, that the old gentle- 
man should yield him up his jjlace in Parliament; 
but this the elder constantly refused to do. Both 
were of course too prudent to give up the fifteen hun- 
dred a year which was brought in by the second seat 
(at this period filled by Mr. Quadroon, with carte- 
blanche on the Slave (question) ; indeed the family 
estate was mmdi embarrasscul, and the income drawn 
from the borough was of great use to the house of 
Queen’s Crawley. 

It had never recovered the heavy fine imposed upon 
Walpole Crawley, first baronet, for peculation in the 
Tape and Sealing-Wax Office. Sir Wali)ole was a 
jolly fellow, eager to seize and to spend money 

alien! appetens, sui ])rofusus,” as Mr. Crawley 
would remark with a sigh), and in his day beloved by 
^11 the county for the constant drunkcmness and hos- 
pitality whicih was maintained at Queen’s Crawley. 
The cellars were filled with burgundy then, the ken 
nels with hounds, and the stables with gallant hunters ; 
now, such horses as Queen’s Crawley possessed went 
to plough, or ran in the Trafalgar coach ; and it was 
with a team of these very horses, on an off-day, that 
Miss Sharp was brought to t)ie Hall; for boor as he 
was. Sir Pitt was a stickler for his dignity while at 
home, and seldom drove out but with four horses, and, 
though he dined off boiled mutton, had always three 
footmen to serve it. 

If mere parsimony could have made a man rich. Sir 
Pitt Crawley might have become ve^y wealthy — if 
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he had been an attorney in a country town, with no 
capital but his ' brains, it is very possible that he 
would have turned them to good account, and might 
have aciiieved for himself a very considerable inttu- 
eiKje and coiiipetency. But he was uiduckily endowed 
with a good name and a large ^though encumbered 
estate, both of which went rather to injure than to 
advance him. lie had a taste for law, which cost him 
many thousands yearly; and being a great deal too 
clever to be robbed, as he said, by any single agent, 
allowed his affairs to be mismanaged by a dozen, 
whom he all (upially mistrusted. He was such a 
sharp landlord, tlnit Ini could hardly lind any but 
bankrupt tenants ; and such a close farmer, as to 
grudge almost the seed to the ground, whereui^on 
revengeful Nature grudged him the croj)S Avhich she 
granted to niorii liberal husbandmen. He speculated 
in every ])Ossible way ; he worked mines ; bought 
canal-shares ; horsed coaches ; took government con- 
tracts, and was the l)usiest man and magistrate of his 
county. As he would not pay honest agents at his 
granite quarry, he had the satisfaction of finding tha^ 
tour overseers ran away, and took fortunes with them 
to America. For want of ])ropor ])re(*uutions, his 
coal-miiKiS filled with water : the government flung 
Ids contract of damaged beef upon his hands : and for 
his coach-horses, every mail proprietor in the kingdom 
knew that he lost more horses than any man in the 
country, from underfeecjing and buying cheap. In 
disposition he was sociable, and far from being proud ; 
nay, he rather ‘preferred the socnety of a farmer or a 
horse-dealer to that of a gentleinan, like my lord, his 
son : he was fond of drink, of swearing, of joking 
with the farmers’ daughters : he was newer known to 
give away a shilling or to tlo a good action, but was 
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of a pleasant, sly, laughing niood, and would cut liis^ 
joke and drink his glass with a tenant and sell him 
up •the next day ; or have his laugh with the. poacher 
he was trans})ortiiig with equal good-humor. His 
politeness for th(i fair sex has already been hinted at 
by AI iss Rebecca Sl^arp — in a word, the whole bar- 
onetage, ])e(u*age, commonage of England, did not 
contain a more cunning, mean, selfish, foolish, dis- 
n^putable old man. Tliat blood-red hand of Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s would be in anybody’s pocket except his 
own; and it is with grief and pain, that, as admirers 
of the British aristocracy, we find ourselves obliged 
to admit the existence of so many ill qualities in a 
person whose name is in Hcibrett. 

One gr(3at cause why Mr. CraAvley had such a hold 
over the affections of his father, resulted from money 
arrangements. The Baronet owed his son a sum of 
money out of the jointure of his mother, which he 
did not find it convenient to pay : indeed he had an 
almost invincible repugnance to pnying anybody, and 
could only be brought by force to discharge his debts. 
l^Iiss Sliarp calculated (for she became, as we shall 
hear speedily, inducted into most of the secrets of the 
family) that the mere payment of his creditors cost 
the lionorable Baronet several hundreds yearly ; but 
this was a delight he could not forego ; he had a sav- 
age pleasure in making the poor wretches wait, and 
in shifting from court to court and from term to term 
tlie period of satisfaction. Ayhat ’s the good of being 
in Parliament, he said, if you must pay your debts ? 
Hence, indeed, his position as a sen^tou was not a 
little useful to him. 

Vanity Fair — Vanity Fair! Here was a man who 
could not spoil, and did not care to read — who had 
the habits and the cunning of a boor^: whose aim in 
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iife was pettifogging ; »who never had a taste, or 
emotion, or enjoyment, hut what was sordid and foul; 
and yet .he had rank, and honors, and power, so*ne- 
how : and was a dignitary of the land, and a pillar of 
the state. He was high sheriff, and rode in a golden 
c.oaeh. Great ministers and statesmen courted him; 
and in Vanity Fair lie had a higher ])lace than tln^ 
most brilliant genius or spotless virtue, 

Sir Pitt had an unmarried half-sister who inherited 
]wY mother’s large fortum*, and thougli the llaronet 
])i*oposed to borrow this momw of her on mortgage. 
Miss Crawley d(;elined the oher, and preferred the 
s(‘.eurity of the funds. She had signified, however^ 
her intcmtion of leaving her inheritance between Sir 
Pitt’s second son and the family at the llectory, and 
had once or twice paid the d(d)ts of Hawdon Crawl(*y 
ill his career at college and in the army. Miss Craw- 
ley was, in consequence, an object of great respect 
when she came tokjiieeirs Crawley, for slie had a 
balance at her banker’s which would have made her 
beloved anywhere. ^ 

What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at 
the banker’s ! How tmiderly we look at her faults if 
she is a relative (and may every reader have a score 
of such), what a kind good-natured old creature we 
find her ! IIow the junior partner of Hobbs and Dobbs 
leads her smiVng to the carriage with the lozenge 
upon it, and the fat wheezy coachman ! How, when 
she comes to pay us a visit, we generally find an 
opportunity to let our friends know her station in the 
world ! We say (and with perfect truth) I wish T 
had Miss MacWhirter’s signature to a cheque for five 
thousand pounds. She would n’t miss, it, says your 
wife. She is ijiy aunt, say^you, in an easy careless 
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way, when your friend’ asks* if Miss MacWhirter is 
any relative. Your wife is perpetually sending her 
liUle testimonies of atfection, your little girls work 
endless worsted baskets, cushions, and footstools for 
her. What a good fire there is in her room when she 
comes to pay you ayisit, although your Avife laces her 
stays without one ! The house during her stay as- 
sunu^s a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug apixuiranee 
not visible at other sc^asons. You yourself, dear sir, 
forget to go to sleej) after dinner, and find yourself 
all of a siuldiui (though you invariably lose) very fond 
of a rubber. VVliat good dinners you have — game 
every day, Malnisey-Madeira, and no end of fish from 
London. Even the servants in the kitchen share in 
the general prosperity ; and, somehow, during the 
stay of Miss MacWliirter\s fat coachman, the beer is 
grown much stronger, and the consumption of tea and 
sugar in tlie nursery (where her nuiid takes li(?r meals) 
is not regarded in tlie least. Is it so, or is it not so ? 
1 appeal to tin*, middle classes. Ah, gracious poAvers ! 
1 Avish you would send me an old aunt — a maiden 
^uiit — an aunt Avitli a lozenge on her carriage, and a 
front of light coffee-colored liair — how my children 
should work Avorkbags for her, and my Julia and I 
Avould make her comfortabh'. ! Sweet — sweet vision ! 
Foolish — foolish dream ! 



CHAPTEE X. 


MISS SHARP BEGINS TO MAKE FRIENDS. 

And now, being received as a member of the ami- 
able family whose portraits we have sketched in the 
foregoing pages, it became naturally Eebecca’s duty 
to make herself, as she said, agreeable to her bene- 
factors, and to gain their confidence to the utmost of 
her power. Who can but admire this quality of grati- 
tude in an unprotected orphan ; and, if there entered 
some d(‘gree of selfishness into her calculations, who 
can say but that her prudence was perfectly justifi- 
able ? I am alone in the world,’’ said the friendless 
girl. *^1 have nothing to look for but what my own 
labor can bring me; and while that little pink-faced 
chit Amelia, with not half my sense, has ten thousand 
pounds and an establishment secure, poor Eebecca 
(and my figure is far better than hers) has only heS 
self and her own wits to trust to. Well, let us see if 
my wits cannot provide me with an honorable main- 
tenance, and if some day or the other I cannot show 
Miss Amelia my real superiority over her. Not that 
I dislike poor Amelia : who can dislike such a harm- 
less, good-natiired creature? — only it will be a fine 
day when I can take my^ place above her in the world, 
as why, indeed, should I not ? ” Thus it was that our 
little romantic -friend formed visions of the future for 
herself, — nor must we be scandalized that, in all her 
castles in the air, a husband was the principal inhabi- 
tant. Of what else have ^oung ladies* to think, but 
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husbands? Of what else do their dear mammas^ 
think ? I must be my own mamma, said Kebecca ; 
not without a tingling consciousness of defeat, as she 
thought over her little misadventure with Jos Sedley. 

So she wis(Jy determined to render her position 
with the Queen’s Crawley family comfortable and 
secure, and to this end resolved to make friends of 
every om^ around her who (umld at all interfere with 
her comfort. 

As my Lady Crawley Avas not one of these person- 
ages, and a woman, moreover, so indolent and A^oid of 
characiter as not to be of tlie h'jist cons(apience in her 
own house, R(d)<*cca soon found that it was not Jit all 
necessary to cultivate h(‘.r good-will — indeed, impos- 
sible to gJiin it. Slui used to tjilk to her pu])ils about 
tludr poor mamma ; ” and, though she treated that 
hidy with eve.ry demonstrjition of cool respect, it wjis 
to the rest of the family that she wisely directeal tlu» 
chief part of lu*r attentions. 

With th(^ young people, whose aj)])lause she thor- 
oughly gained, her im^thod was pretty simple. She 
did not pester their young brains with too much learn- 
ing, but; on the contrary, l(»t them have their own way 
in regard to educating themselves ; for Avhat instruc- 
tion is more effectujil tluin self-instruction ? The 
eldest Avas rather fond of books, and as there was in 
the old library at (iiiecm’s Crawley a considerable pro- 
vision of Avorks of light literature of thf hist century, 
both in the Freiudi and English hinguages (they had 
been purchased by the Secretary of tlui Tjipe and Seal- 
ing-Wax Cftice at the ])eriod of his disgrace), and as 
nobody ever troubled the book-shelves but herself, 
Rebecca Avas enabh'd agreeably, and, as it were, in 
playing, to impart a great deal of instruction to Miss 
Rose CraAvley. 
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She and Miss Hose thus read together many delight- 
ful French and English works, among which 'may be 
mentioned those of the learned Dr. Smollett, ojPthe 
ingenious Mr. Henry Fielding, of the graceful and 
fantastic Monsieur CrtSbillon the younger, whom our 
immortal poet Gray so much adipired, and of the uni- 
versal Monsieur de Voltaire. Once, when Mr. Crawh^y 
asked what th('. young people were reading, the gov- 
erness replied Smollett.^’ Oh, Sniollett,^^ said Mr. 
Crawley, quite satisfied. His history is more dull, 
but by no means so dangerous as that of Mr. Hume. 
It is liistory you are reading ^^Yes,’^ said Miss 
Rose ; without, however, adding that it was the his- 
tory of Mr. Humphrey Clin ken*. On another oc(iasion 
lie was rather scandalized at finding his sister with a 
book of FiHUich plays ; but as the governess remarked 
that it was for the purpose of acquiring the French 
idiom in conversation, he was fain to be contmit. Mr. 
Crawley, as a diplomatist, was exceedingly proud of 
his own skill in spcuiking the French language (for he 
was of the world still), and not a little pleased with 
the compliimuits which the governess continually paVl 
him upon his prolicaency. 

Miss Violet’s tastes were, on the contrary, more rude 
and boisterous than those of her sister. She knew the 
sequestered spots where the liens laid their eggs. She 
could climb a tree to rob the nests of the feathered 
songsters of their speckled spoils. And her pleasure 
was to ride the young ^olts, and to scour the plains 
like Camilla. She was the favorite of her father and 
of the stable-rfien. She was the darling, and withal 
the terror of the cook ; for she discovered the haunts 
of the jam-pots, and would attack them when they were 
within her reach. She and her sister were engaged in 
constant battlers. Any of which peccadilloes, if Miss 
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Sharp discoverod, she did notf-tell them to Lady Craw- 
ley, who would have told th(.*m to the father, or worse, 
to Mr. Crawley ; but promised not to tell if Miss Violet 
would be a good girl and love her governess. 

With Mr. Cra\vl(‘y, Miss Sharp was respectful and 
obedient. Slu^ use^l to (‘.onsult him on passages of 
I^'reneh which slui could not uiulerstand, though her 
mother was a, woman, and whi(‘-h he would con- 

strue to luu* satishudioTi : and, bedsides giving her his 
aid in pndane liti'raturci, lu' was kind enough to select 
for her books of a mori^ serious tendeiuiy, and addrc^ss 
to her niiudi of his conversation. She admired, beyond 
measure, his sp('(‘ch at the Quash inia])00-Aid Society ; 
took an inter(‘st in his panijdilet on Malt: was often 
affe(tt(‘d, even to buirs, by his discourses of an evening, 
and would say — Oh, thank you, sir,’’ with a sigh, 
and a look u]) to he,a.v(*n, tliat made him oc(*asionally 
condescend to shake hands with luu*. Flood is 
everything, after all,” would that aristocratic reli- 
gionist say. ‘^IIow Miss Sharp is awakened by my 
words, wlum not one of the people here is touched. 
1 am too tine for them — too delicate. L must famil- 
iarize my style — but she understands it. Her mother 
was a Montmorency.” 

Inde(Hl it was from this famous family, as it ap- 
pears, that Miss Sharp, by tlu^ mother’s side, was de- 
scended. Of (course she did not say that her mother 
liad been on the stage ; it woidd have shocked Mr. 
Crawh^y’s religious scru])les.. How many noble eini- 
grees had this horrid revolution plunged in poverty ! 
She had several stories about her ancestors ere she 
had been many months in the house ; some of which 
Mr. Crawley happened to find in D’Hozier’s dictionary, 
which was in«fche library, and wliich strengthened his 
bedief in their truth, and«in the high-breeding of Re- 
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becca. Are we to sup^^ose from this curiosity and 
prying into dictionaries, could our heroine suppose, 
that Mr? Crawley was interested in her ? — no, ofily 
in a friendly way. Have we not stated that he was 
attached to Lady Jane Sheepshanks ? 

He took Rebecca to task onceior twice about the 
propriety of playing at backgammon with Sir Pitt, 
saying that it was a godless aaniisement, and that she 
would much better engaged in reading Thrump’s 
Legacy,’^ or The l>lind Washerwoman of Moor- 
fields,’’ or any work of a more serious nature ; but 
Miss Sharj) said her dear mother used often to play 
the same game with the old Count do Trictrac and 
the v(m(n*able Abbc^ du CoriKit, and so found an ex- 
cuse for this and otluu" Avorldly amusements. 

Rut it Avas not only by playing at backgammon 
with the Baroiicd, that tln^ litth^ gov(‘rn(^ss rendtired 
herself agn'cable to h(U' employ (u*. Sh(‘. found many 

different ways of Ixaiig us('ful to liim. She read 
over, with indefatigable patience, all those law ])apers, 
with which, before*, she came to Que(*n’s Crawley, 
lie had promised to (mtertaiii lnu\ She volunteered 
to copy many of his lett(*rs, and adroitly alt(*red the 
spelling of them so as to suit the usages of the pres- 
mit day. She became interested in everything apper- 
taining, to th(^ estate, to the faian, tln^ jiark, the 
garden, and the stables ; and so delightful a com- 
panion Avas slA*, that tin*, Tlaroin^t Avoiild s<ddom take 
his after-breakfast walk without her (and the chil- 
dren of course), Avhen she would give her advice as 
to the trees wjiiifi Averc to be lopped in the shrul> 
beries, the gardini-beds to be dug, the crops which 
were to b(*. (ait, tlio hors(*s whic.h were to go to cart or 
plough. Before she had been a year at Queen’s 
Crawley she luyi (juite won ^ the Baronet’s confidence; 
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and tlie conversation at the*dinner-tal)le, which be- 
fore used to be; held between him and Mr. Ilorrocks 
thtf' butler, was now almost exclusively bet\Veen Sir 
Pitt and Miss Sharp. She was almost mistress of 
the houses when INIr. Crawley was absent, but con- 
du(*t(Hl herself in lu^r new and exalted situation with 
such cir(*umsp('etion and modesty as not to offend 
tlie authoriti(‘S of the kitchen and stable, among 
whom lier behavior was always exceedingly^ modest 
and affabh*,. Slie was cpiite a difftn-ent person from 
the haughty, shy, dissatisfied little girl whom we 
have known ])r('vioiisly, and this change of tem])er 
])roved great ])riid(‘ii(n', a sincere desirt^ of amendment, 
or at any rate, gj-eat moral courage on Iku* })art. 
Wh(ddier it was the luiart which dictated this new 
syst(uii of complaisance and humility adopted by our 
Kebeeca, is to Ix^ ]> roved by her after-history. A 
system of hypocrisy whi(di lasts through whole years, 
is one seldom satisfactorily ])ractistid by a person of 
one-and-twcuity ; howen^e/, our I'cniders will recollect, 
that, though young in yc'.ars, our heu-oine was old in 
Vfe and expericuice, and \/e have written to no pur- 
pose if they have not discovered that she was a very 
clever woman. 

The elder and younger son of the house of Crawley 
were, like the gemthuuem and lady in the \\eather- 
box, never at home together — they hatcul each other 
cordially ; ind(‘ed, Rawdon Crawley, ** the dragoon, 
had a great couteiiqt for the establishment alto- 
gether, and seddom came thither except when his 
aunt paid her annual visit. 

The great good cpiality of this old lady has been 
mentioned. She possessed seventy thousand pounds, 
and had almost ado])ted Rawdon. She disliked her 
elder nephew exceedingly, and despised him as a 
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•milksop. In return he^did not hesitate to state that 
her soul was irretrievably lost, and was of opinion 
that his brother’s chance in the next world was mot 
a whit better. ^^She is a godless woman of the 
world/^ would Mr. Crawley say; ^^she lives with 
atheists and Frenchmen. My npnd shudders when I 
think of her awful, awful situation, and that, near as 
she is to the grave, she should bo so given up to 
vanity, licentiousiK'ss, profaneiiess, and folly.’^ In 
fact, the old lady diiclined altogether to hear his 
hour’s lecture of an evening ; and when she came to 
Queen’s Cra-wley alone, he was obliged to pretermit 
his usual devotional exercises. 

^^Shut up your saimons, Fitt, when Miss Crawley 
comes down,” said his father ; she has written to 
say that she won’t stand tln^ preachifying.” 

^^Oh, sir! consider the servants.” 

The servants be luingt'd,” said Sir Pitt ; and his 
son thought even worse would happen were they 
deprived oF the beiu^lit of his instruction. 

Why, hang it, Pitt!” said the father to his re- 
in onstraJiee. You would n’t be such a flat as to l^t 
three thousand a y(*ar go out of the family ? ” 

What is money eom])ared to our souls, sir ? ” 
continued Mr. Crawley. 

You mean that the old lady won’t leave the 
money to you?” — and who knoAVS but it was Mr. 
Crawley’s iiuKining ? 

Old Miss Crawley Avas certainly one of the repro- 
bate. She had a snug little house in Park Lane, 
and, as she atb and drank a great deal too much dur- 
ing the season in London, she Avmit to Ilarrowgate 
or Cheltenham for the summer. She Avas the most 
hospitable and jovial of old vestals, and had been a 
beauty in hei; day, she sdd. (All old women were 
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boaiities once, we very well •know.) Slie was a bet 
espruty and a dreadl'nl lladical for those days. She 
hai^ been in Franco (where St. Just, they say, in- 
spired her with an unfortunate passion), and loved, 
ever after, Frencli novels, Th-ench cookery, and 
French wines. She read Voltaire, and had Eousseau 
by heart; talked very lightly about divorce, and 
most cnerg(‘tically of the rights of women. She had 
pictures of JMr. Fox in every room in the liouse ; 
wlien that statesman was in opposition, I am not sure 
that slie had. not hung a main with him; and when 
h(} came into she took great credit for bringing 

ov(»r to lum Sir Titt and his colleague for (Queen’s 
Crawley, although Sir I’itt would have come over 
himself, without any trouble on the honest lady’s 
part. It is needl(*.ss to say that Sir Pitt was brought 
to change liis views after the death of the great 
Wliig statesman. 

This worthy old lady took a fancy to llawdon 
Crawley wlum a boy, stmt him to Cambridge (in oppo- 
sition to his brother at Oxford), and, wlien tln^ young 
man was requ(*<sted by the authoritu‘S of the first-named 
iTni versify to tpiit after a rt^sidence of two years, slie 
bought liim liis commission in the Life. (Juards (Ireen. 

A perf(*ct and celebrat(‘d ‘Oilood,” or dandy about 
town, was this young officer. Boxing, rat-hunting, the 
fives’ court, and four-in-hand driving were then the 
fashion of our British aristocracy ; and. he was an 
adept in all these noble sciences. And though he be- 
longed to the household troops, who, as it was their 
duty to rally* round the Prince Eegent, had not shown 
their valor in foreign service yet, llawdon Crawley 
had already (Jqn^ojms of play, of wliich he was immod- 
erately fond) fguglit three bloody duels, in which he 
gave ample proofs of his cantempt for d,path. 
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And for what follows after death,’’ would Mr. 
Crawley observe, throwing his gooseberry-colored eyes 
up to the ceiling. He was always thinking of his blath- 
er’s soul, or of the souls of those who differed with him 
in opinion : it is a sort of comfort which many of the 
serious give themselves. ^ 

Silly, romantic Miss Crawley, far from being horri- 
fied at the courage of her favorite, always used to pay 
his debts after his duels ; and would not listen to a 
word that was whispered against his morality. He 
will sow his wild oats,” she would say, ^^and is worth 
far more than that puling hypocrite of a brother 
of his.” 



CHAPTEE XL 

ARCADIAN SIMPLICITY. 

Besides those honest folks at the Hall (whose sim- 
plicity and sweet rural purity surely show the advan- 
tage of a country lite over a town one), we must 
introduce the reader to their relatives and neighbors 
at the Rectory, Bute Crawley and his wife. 

The Reverend Bute (h*awley was a tall, stately, jolly, 
shovel-hatted man, far more ])opular in his county than 
the Baronet his brother. At college he pulled stroke- 
oar in the Cbrisbdiurch boat, and liad thrashed all 
the best bruisers of the “town.” He carried his taste 
for boxing and athletic exercises into private life; 
there was not a tight within twenty miles at which he 
wa*s not present, nor a race, nor a coursing match, nor 
a regatta, nor a ball, nor an election, nor a visitation 
dinner, nor indeed a good dinner in the whole county, 
but he found means to attend it. You might see his 
bay-mare and gig-lamps a score of miles away*from 
his Rectory House, whenever there was,, any dinner- 
party at Fuddleston, or at Roxby, or at Wapshot 
Hall, or at- tin? great lords of fhe county, with all of 
whom he was} intimate. He had a line* voice ; sang 
“A southerly wind and a cloudy sky;” and gave 
the “ whoop ” in chorus with general applause. He 
rode to hounds in a pepper-and-salt frock, and 
was one of the best fisheri^en in the county. 
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• Mrs. Crawley, the Re^.tor^s wife, was a smart little 
body, who wrote this worthy divine’s sermons. Be- 
ing of a.domestic turn, and keeping the house a gieat 
deal with her daughters, she ruled absolutely within 
the Rectory, wisely giving her husband full liberty 
without. He was welcome to come and go, and dine 
abroad as many days as his fancy dictated, for Mrs. 
Crawley was a saving woman and knew the price of 
port wine. Ever since Mrs. Bute carried off the 
young Rector of Queen’s Crawley (she was of a good 
family, daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel Hector 
MacTavish, and she and her mother played for Bute 
and won him at Harrowgate), she had been a prudent 
and thrifty wife to him. In spite of her care, how- 
ever, he was always in debt. It took him at least ten 
years to pay off his college bills contracted during his 
father’s lifetime. In the year 179 — , when he was 
just clear of these encumbrances, he gave the odds of 
100 to 1 (in twenties) against Kangaroo, who won the 
Derby. The Rector was obliged to take up the money 
at a ruinous interest, and had been struggling* ever 
since. His sister helped him with a hundred now and 
then, but of course his great hope was in her death — 
when hang it ” (as he would say), Matilda must 
leave me half her money.” 

So that the Baronet and his brother had every rea- 
son wliich two brothers possibly can have for being 
by the ears. 5^ir Pitt had had the better of Bute in 
innumerable family transactions. Young Pitt not 
only did not hunt, but set up a meeting-house under 
his uncle’s very nose. Rawdon, it was known, was to 
come in for tlie bulk of Miss Crawley’s property. 
These money transactions — these speculations in life 
and death — these silent battles for reversionary spoil 
— make brothers very lovi^ig towards each other in 
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Vanity Fair. I, for my part, •have knovi^n a five-pound 
note to interpose and knock up a half-century’s attach- 
meint between two brethren ; and can’t but admire, as I 
think what a fine and durable thing Love is among 
worldly people. ' 

It cannot be sup, nosed that the arrival of such a 
personage^ as Rebecca at Queen’s Crawley, and her 
gradual establishment in the good graces of all people 
there, could be unremarked by Mrs. Hute Crawley. 
Mrs. Ibite, who knew how many days the sirloin of 
b(*-ef lasted at the Hall ; how much linen was got 
ready at the grc^at wash; how many peaches were on 
the south wall; how many doses her ladyship took 
when she wa^s ill — for su(*-li ])oints are matters of im 
tense interest to certain persons in the country — 
Mrs. Bute, I say, could not pass over the Hall gov- 
erness without making every inquiry respecting her 
history and character. There was always the best 
understanding between the servants at the Rectory 
and the Hall. There was always a good glass of ale 
in the kitchen of the fornnu’ ])lace for the Hall peo])le, 
jvhose ordinary drink was very small — and, indeed, 
the Rector’s lady knew exactly how much malt went 
to every barrel of Hall beer — ties of relationship 
existed betwecm the Hall and Rectory domestics, as 
between their masters; and through these channels 
each family was perfectly well acquainted with the 
doings of the other. That, by the wr.y, may be set 
down as a goiuM-al remark. When you and your 
brother are friends, his doings are indifferent to you. 
When you have (piarrelled, all his outgoings and in- 
comings you know, as if you were his spy. 

Very soon then after her arrival, Rebecca began to 
take a regular place in Mrs. Crawley’s bulletin from 
the Hall. It was to thisr effect : — black pork- 
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'er killed — weighed * stone — salted the sides — 
pig’s pudding and leg of pork for dinner. Mr. Cramp 
from Mmdbury, over with Sir Pitt about putting J8hn 
Blackmore in gaol — Mr. Pitt at meeting (with all 
the names of the people who attended) — my lady as 
usual — the young ladies with th% governess.” 

Then the report would come — the new governess 
be a rare manager — Sir Pitt be very sweet on her — 
Mr. Crawley too — He be reading tracts to her — 
What an abandoned wretch ! ” said little, eager, 
active, black-faced Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

Finally, the reports were that the governess had 
come round ” everybody, wrote Sir Pitt’s letters, did 
liis business, managed his accounts — had the upper 
hand of the whole house, my lady, Mr. Crawley, the 
girls, and all — at which Mrs. Crawley declared she 
was an artful hussy, and had some dreadful designs in 
view. Thus the doings at the Hall were the great 
food for conversation at the Rectory, and Mrs. Bute’s 
bright eyes spied out everything that took place in 
the enemy’s camp — everything and a great deal 
besides. • 


Mrs* Bute Crawley to Miss Pinkerton^ The Mall, Chiswick. 

^ ** Rectory, Queen’s Crawley, December, — . 

My dear Madam, — Although it is so many years since 
I profited by yoitr delightful and invaluable instructions, yet I 
have ever retained the fondest and most reverential regard for 
Miss Pinkerton, and dear Chiswick. I hope your healtli is 
good. The world* and the cause of education cannot afford to 
lose Miss Pinkerton for many many years* When my friend, 
Lady Fuddleston, mentioned that her dear girls required an 
instructress (I am too poor to engage a governess for mine, but 
was I not educated at Chiswick ?) — ‘ Who,’ I exclaimed, ‘can 
we consult but the excellent, tHe incomparable Miss Pinker- 
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ton?' In a word, have you, dearmiadam, any ladies on your* 
list, whose services might be made available to my kind friend 
and^peighbor ? I assure you she will take no goverijpss hut of 
your choosing. 

“ My dear husband is pleased to say that he likes everything 
which comes from Miss Pinker toiVs school. How I wish I could 
present him and my behoved girls to the friend of my youth, 
and the admired of the great lexicographer of our country I If 
you ever travel into Hampshire, Mr. Crawley begs me to say, 
he hopes you will adorn our imral rectory with your presence. 
'T is the humble but happy home of 

“ Your affectionate 

‘'Martha Crawley. 

P. S. Mr. Crawley’s brother, the Baronet, with whom we 
are not, alas! upon those terms of unity in which it becomes 
brethren to dwells has a governess for his little girls, who, I am 
told, had the good fortune to be educated at Chiswick. I hear 
various reports of her ; and as I have the tenderest interest in 
my dearest little nieces, whom I wish, in spite of family differ- 
ences, to see among my own children — and as I long to be 
attentive to any 'pupil of yours — do, my dear Miss Pinkerton, 
tell me the history of this young la<ly, whom, for your sake^ I 
am most anxious to befriend. — M. C.” 

ff 

Miss Pinkerton to Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

“ Johnson House, Chiswick, Dec. 18—. 

“ Dear Madam, — I have the honor to acknowledge your 
polite communication, to which I promptly reply. is most 
gratifying to one in my most arduous positioi^ to find that my 
maternal cares have elicited a rtisponsive affection ; and to rec- 
ognize in the amiable Mrs. Bute Cfawley my excellent pupil of 
former years, the sprightly and accomplished Miss Martha Mac- 
Tavish. I am happy to have under my charge now the daugh- 
ters of many of those wlio were your contemporaries at my es- 
tablishment — what pleasure it would give me if your own be- 
loved young ladies had need of my instructive superintendence I 
Presenting my respectful# compliments to Lady Fuddle- 
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^ton, I have the honor (epis^olarily) to introduce to her lady- 
ship my two friends, Miss Tuffin and Miss Hawky. 

“ of these young ladies is •perfectly qualified to instruct 

in Greek, Latin, and the rudiments of Hebrew ; in mathe- 
matics and history ; in Spanish, French, Italian, and geogra- 
j)hy ; in music, vocal and instrumental ; in dancing, without 
the aid of a master ; ami in the elen#?nls of natural sciences. 
In the use of the globes both are proficients. In addition to 
these. Miss Tuffin, who is daughter of the late Reverend 
Thomas Tutliii (Fellow of Corpus College, Cambridge), can 
instruct in the Syriac language, and the elements of Constitu- 
tional law. But as she is only eighteen years of age, and of 
exceedingly pleasing [)ersonal ap])earaiice, perhaps this young 
lady may be objectionable in Sir Huddleston Fuddleston^s 
family. 

Miss Letitia Hawky, on the other hand, is not personally 
well-favored. She is twenty-nine ; her face is much pitted 
with the sinall-pox. She has a halt in her gait, red hair, and 
a trilling t)bli(iuity of vision. Both ladies are cndowtid with 
every moral and religious virtue. Their terms, of course, aie 
such as their accomplishments merit. With my most grateful 
respec^ts to the Reverend Bute Crawley, 1 have the honor 
to be 

“ Dear madam, your most faithful and obedient servant, 

“ Barbara Pinkerto^. 

“ P. S. The Miss Sharp, whom you mention as governess 
to Sir Pitt Crawley, Bart., M.P., was a pupil of mine, and I 
have nothing to say in her disfavor. Though her appearance 
is disagreeable, we cannot control the operations of nature : 
and though heTipareiits were disreputable (her father being a 
painter, several times bankrupt ; and her mother, as T have 
since learned, with horror^ a <lancer at the Opera) ; yet her 
talents are considerable, and 1 cannot regret that I received 
her out of charity. My dread is, lest the principles of the 
mother — who was represented to me as a French Countess, 
forced to emigrate in the late revolutionary horrors ; but who, 
as I have since found, was a person of the very lowest order and 
morals — should at any time pr-^ve to be hereditary in the um 
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happy young woman whom I t«ok as an outcast. But he5 
principles have hitherto been correct (I believe), and I am sure 
noljiing will occur to injure them in the elegant apd refined 
circle of the eminent Sir Pitt Crawley.” 

Miss Rebecca Sharp to Miss Amelia Sedley. 

I have not written to my beloved Amelia for these many 
W(jek8 past, for what news was there to tell of the sayings and 
doings at Huinrlrum Hall, as I have christened it ; and what 
do you care whether the turnip crop is good or bad ; whether 
the fat pig weighed thirteen stone or fourteen ; and whether 
the beasts thrive well upon mangelwurzel 1 Every day since 
I last wrote has been like its neighbor. Before breakfast, a 
walk with Sir Pitt and his spud ; after breakfast, studies (such 
as they are) in the school-room; after school-room, reading 
and writing about lawyers, leases, coal-mines, canals, with Sir 
Pitt (whose secretary I am become) ; after dinner, Mr. Craw- 
ley’s discourses or the Baronet’s backgammon ; during both of 
which amusements my lady looks on with equal placidity. 
She has become rather more interesting by being ailing of late, 
which has brought a new visitor to the Hall, in the person of 
a young doctor. Well, my dear, young women need never 
despair. The young doctor gave a certain friend of yours to 
Understand that, if she chose to be Mrs. Glauber, she was wel- 
come to ornament the surgery ! I told his impudence that the 
gilt pestle and mortar was quite ornament enough ; as if I was 
born, indeed, to be a country surgeon’s wife! Mr. Glauber 
went home seriously indisposed at his rebuff, took a cooling 
draught, and is now quite ciired. Sir Pitt applauded my reso- 
lution highly; he would be sorry to lose his jittle secretary, I 
think ; and I believe the old wretch likes me as much as it is 
in his nature to like any one. Marry, indeed ! and with a 
country apothecary after — No, no, one cannot so soon for- 
get old associations, about which I will talk no more. Let us 
return to Humdrum Hall. 

“For some time past it is Humdrum Hall no longer. My 
dear, Miss Crawley has arrived with her fat horses, fat servants, 
(at spaniel — the great rich Miss Crawley, with seventy thou* 
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.sand pounds in the five pey cents, whom, or I had better say 
which^ her two brothers adore. She looks very apoplectic, 
the deaj' goul ; no wonder her brothers are anxious about her. 
You should see them .struggling to settle her cushions, or to 
hand her coffee ! ‘ When I come into the country,’ she says 

(for she has a great deal of humor), ‘ I leave my toady, Miss 
Briggs at home. My brothers are toadies here, my dear, 
and a pretty pair they are I ’ 

“ When she comes into the country our Hall is thrown 
open, and for a month, at least, you would fancy old Sir AVaL 
pole was come to life again. AVe have dinner-parties, and 
drive out in the coach-and-four — the footmen put on their 
newest canary -colored liveries ; we <lrink claret and cham- 
pagne as if we were accustomed to it every day. AV'e have 
wax candles in the school-room, and fires to warm ourselves 
with. Lady Crawley is ma<le to put on the brightest pea- 
green in her wardrobe, and my pupils leave off their thick 
shoes and tiglit old tartan pelisses, and wear silk stockings and 
muslin frocks, as fashionable baronets’ daughters should. Rose 
came in yesterday in a sad plight — the AViltshire sow (an 
enormous pet of hers) ran her down, and destroyed a most 
lovely flowered lilac silk dress by dancing over it. Had this 
happened a week ago, Sir Pitt would have sworn frightfully, 
have boxed the poor wretch’s ears, and put her upon bread 
and water for a month. All he said was, ‘ I ’ll serve you oit. 
Miss, when your aunt ’s gone,’ and laughed off the accident as 
quite trivial. Let us hope his wrath will have passed away 
before Miss Crawley’s departure. I hope so, for Miss Rose’s 
sake, I am sure. AVhat a charming reconciler and peace- 
maker money is ! 

“ Another ac^mirable effect of Miss Crawley and her seventy 
thousand pounds is to be seen in the conduct of the two broth- 
ers Crawley. I mean the Baronet and the Rector, not our 
brothers — but tthe former, who hate each other all the year 
round, become quite loving at Christmas. I wrote to you last 
year how the abominable horse-racing Rector was in the habit 
of preaching clumsy sermons at us at church, and how Sir Pitt 
snored in answer. AVhen Miss Crawley arrives there is no 
such thing as quarrelling heard of — the Hall visits the Rec- 
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tory, and vice versd — the parson and the Baronet talk about 
the pigs and the poachers, and the county business, in the 
mos^ affable manner, and without quarrelling in thei^i»cup8, I 
believe — indeed Miss Crawley won’t hear of their quarrelling, 
and vows that she will leave her money to the Shropshire 
Crawleys if they offend her. If they were clever people, those 
Shropshire Crawleys, th y might have it all, I think ; but the 
Shropshire Crawley is a clergyman like his Hampshire cousin, 
and mortally offended Miss Crawley (who had fled thither in 
a fit of rage against her impracticable brethren) by some strait- 
laced notions of morality. He would have prayers in the 
house, I believe. 

^‘Our sermon-books are shut up when Miss Crawley arrives, 
and Mr, Pitt, whom she abominates, finds it convenient to go 
to town. On the other hand, the young dandy — ‘ blood,’ I 
believe, is the term -^Captain Crawley makes his appearance, 
and I suppose you would like to know what sort of a person 
he is. 

“ Well, he is a very large young dandy. He is six feet high, 
and speaks with a great voice ; and swears a great deal ; and 
orders about the servants, who all adore him nevertheless ; for 
he is very generous of his money, and the domestics will do 
anything for him. Last week the keepers almost killed a 
bailiff and his man who came down from London to arrest 
thS Captain, and who were found lurking about the park wall 
— they beat them, ducked them, and were going to shoot 
them for poachers, but the Baronet interfered. 

“The Captain has a hearty contempt for his father, I can 
see, and calls him an old put, an old snob, an old chawrhacon^ 
and' numberless other pretty names. He has a dreadful repu- 
tation among the ladies. He brings his hungers home with 
him, lives with the squires of the county, asks whom he 
pleases to dinner, and Sir Pitt dares not say no, for fear of 
offending Miss Crawley, and missing his legacj* when she dies 
of her apoplexy. Shall I tell you a compliment the Captain 
paid me ? I must, it is so pretty. One evening we actually 
had a dance ; there was Sir Huddleston Fuddleston and his 
family, Sir Giles Wapshot and' his young ladies, and I don’t 
know how many more. Well,d heard him say — ‘ By Jove, 




Miss Crawley’s Affectionate Relatives. 
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she a neat little filly 1 ' nfeaning your humble servant ; and 
he did me the honor to dance two country-dances with me. 
He get»sw)n pretty gayly with the young squires, with vdiom 
he drinks, bets, rides, and talks about hunting and shoot- 
ing ; but he says the country girls are bores; indeed, I don’t 
think he is far wrong. You should see the contempt with 
which they look down on poor me I • When they dance I sit 
and play the piano very demurely ; but the other night, com- 
ing in rather flushed from the dining-room, and seeing me 
employed in this way, he swore out loud that I was the best 
dancer in the room, and took a great oath that he would have 
the fiddlers from Mudhury. 

‘ I ’ll go and play a country-dance,’ said Mrs. Bute Craw- 
ley, very readily (she is a little, black-faced old woman in a 
turban, rather crooked, and with very twinkling eyes) ; and 
after the Captain and your poor little Rebecca had performed 
dance together, do you know she actually did me the honor to 
compliment me upon my steps ! Such a thing was never heard 
of before ; the proud Mrs. Bute Crawley, first cousin to the 
Earl of Tiptoff, who won’t condescend to visit Lady Crawley, 
except when her sister is in the country. Poor Lady Crawley ! 
during most part ’ of these gayeties, she is up stairs taking 
pills. 

“ Mrs. Bute has all of a sudden taken a great fancy to me. 
‘ My dear Miss Sharp,’ she says, ‘ why not bring over your 
girls to the Rectory ? — their cousins will be so happy to see 
them.’ J know what she means. Signor dementi did not 
teach us the piano for nothing; at which price Mrs. Bute 
hopes tp get a professor for her children. I can see through 
her schemes, as though she told them to me ; but I shall go, 
as I am determined to make myself agreeable — is it not a 
poor governess’s duty, who has not a friend or protector in the 
world ? The Rector’s wife paid me a score of compliments 
about the progress my pupils made, and thought, no doubt, to 
touch my heart *— poor, simple, country soul ! — as if I cared 
a fig about my pupils ! 

“ Your India muslin and your pink silk, dearest Amelia, are 
said to become me very well. They are a good deal worn now ; 
but, you know, we poor girls iJkn’t afford des fraiches toilettes. 
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^*^PPy> ^^PPy y®'^- drive to St. James's 

Street, and a dear mother who will give you anything you ask. 
Farejvell, dearest girl, 

‘‘Your affectionate 

“ Rebecca. 

“ P. S. I wish you c^uld have seen the faces of the Miss 
Blackbrooks (Admiral Blackbrook’s daughters, my dear), fine 
young ladies, with dresses from London, when Captain Raw- 
don selected poor me for a partner ! ” 


When Mrs. Bute Crawley (wliose artifices our 
ingenious Eel)ecca liad so soon discovered) had ])ro- 
cured from Miss Sharp the promise of a visit, she 
induced the all-powerful Miss Crawh^y to make the 
necessary application to Sir Pitt ; and the good-nU' 
tured old lady, who loved to be gay herself, and to see 
every one gay and happy round about luu*, was quite 
charmed, and ready to establish a recjonciliation and 
intimacy between her two brothers. It was therefore 
agreed that the young people of both families should 
visit each other frequently for the future, and the 
friendship of course lasted as long as the jovial old 
mediatrix was there to keep the peace. 

“Why did you ask that scoundrel, Rawdon Craw- 
ley, to dine ? ” said the Eector to his lady, as they 
were walking liome through the park. “ / don’t; want 
the fellow. He looks down upon us country people 
as so many blackamoors. He’s nev(‘r content unless 
he gets my yellow-sealed wine, which costs me* ten 
shillings a bottle, hang him ! Besides, he ’s such an 
infernal character — he’s a gambler — he’s a drunk- 
ard — he ’s a profligate in every way. He shot a man 
in a duel — he ’s over head and ears in debt, and he ’s 
robbed me and mine of the best part of Miss Crawley’s 
fortune. Waxy says she has him ” — here the Bector 
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shook his fist at the ntoon, with something very like 

an oath, and added, in a melancholious tone — “ , 

down'^M her will for fifty thousand; and there won^t 
be above thirty to divide/^ 

‘‘ I think she ’s going, said the Sector’s wife. 

She was very red in the face j^when we left dinner. 
I was obliged to unlace her.” 

She drank seven glasses of champagne,” said th^ 
reverend gentleman, in a low voice ; and filthy 
(^lianipagne it is, too, that my brother poisons us with 

— but you women nov(*r know what ’s what.” 

We know nothing,” said Mrs. Ihite Crawley. 

She drank clierry-])raiidy aftcu* dinner,” continued 
his Iveverence, ^‘and took cura^oa with her (*.otfee. 1 
would n’t take a glass for a fiv(^-pouiul note : it kills 
me with heartburn. Slie can’t stand it, Mrs. Crawley 

— she must go — flesh and blood won’t bear it! and I 
lay five to two, Matihha drops in a year.” 

Indulging in these solemn sjKMmlations, and think- 
ing about his d(ibts, and his son Jim at college, 
and Frank at Woolwicli, and the four girls, who 
were no beauties, poor things, and would not hgj»re 
a penny but what they got from the aunt’s expected 
legacy, the Kector and liis lady walked on for a 
while. 

^^Pjtt can’t be such an infernal villain as to sell 
the reversion of the living. And that Methodist 
milksop of an eldest son looks to Parliament,” con- 
tinued Mr. Crawley, afjber a pause. 

^^Sir Pitt Crawley will do anything,” said the 
Kector’s wife! We must get Miss Crawley to make 
him promise it to James.” 

Pitt will promise anything,” replied the brother. 
“ He promised he ’d pay my college bills, when my 
father died ; he promised he ’d build the new wing to 
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the Rectory ; he promised he^d let me have JibWs 
field and the Six-acre Meadow — and much he exe- 
cutein his promises ! And it ’s to this man’j^son — 
this scoundrel, gambler, swindler, murderer of a 
Rawdon Crawley, that Matilda leaves the bulk of her 
money. I say it’s u^»christian. By Jove, it is. The 
infamous dog lias got every vice except hypocrisy, 
and that belongs to his brother.’^ 

Hush, my dearest love ! we ’re in Sir Pitt’s 
grounds,” interposed his wife. 

“ I say he has got ev(U‘y vuje, Mrs. Crawley. Don’t, 
Ma’am, bully rne. Didn’t he shoot Captain Marker? 
Didn’t he rob young Lord Dovedale at the Cocoa- 
Tree ? Did n’t he cross the fight between Bill 
Soamcs and the Ch(».shire Trumj), by which I lost 
forty pound ? You know he did ; and as for the 
women, why, you heard that before me, in my own 
magistrate’s room — ” 

For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Crawley,” said the lady, 
spare me the details.” 

^‘And you asked this villain into your house!” 
c(Kitinued the exasperated Rector. You, the mother 
of a young family — the wife of a clergyman of the 
Church of England. By Jove ! ” 

Bute Crawdey, you are a fool,” said the Rector’s 
wife, scornfully. ^ 

Well, Ma’am, fool or not — and I don’t say, Mar- 
tha, I’m so clever as you are, I never did. But I 
won’t meet Rawdon Crawley, that ’s flat. I ’ll go 
over to Huddleston, that I will, and see his black 
greyhound, Mrs. Crawley; and I’ll ran Lancelot 
against him for fifty. By Jove, I will; or against 
any dog in England. But I won’t meet that beast 
Rawdon Crawley.” 

‘‘Mr. Crawley, you are intoxicated, as usual,” re- 
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plied his wife. And <the next morning, when the 
Eector woke, and called for small beer, she put him 
in mirid of his promise to visit Sir Huddleston JTud- 
dleston on Saturday, and as he knew he should have 
a wet night, it was agreed that he might gallop back 
again in time for church on Suijiday morning. Thus 
it will be seen that the parishioners of Crawley were 
equally happy in their squire and in their rector. 

Miss Crawley had not long been established at the 
Hall before Rebecca’s fascinations had won the heart 
of that good-natured London rake, as they had of the 
country innocents whom we have been describing. 
Taking her accustomed drive, one day, she thought 
fit to order that that little governess ” should accom- 
pany her to Mudbury. Before they had returned 
Rebecca had made a conquest of her ; having made 
her laugh four times, and amused her during the 
whole of the little journey. 

^^Not let Miss Sharp dine at table!” said she to 
Sir Pitt, who had arranged a dinner of ceremony, and 
asked all the neighboring baronets. My dear creat- 
ure, do you suppose I can talk about the nursery 
with Lady Fuddleston, or discuss justices’ business 
with that goose, old Sir Giles Wapshot? I insist 
upon, Miss Sharp appearing. Let Lady Crawley re- 
main up stairs, if there is no room. But little Miss 
Sharp ! Wlty, she ’s the only person fit to talk to in 
the county ! ” 

Of course, after such a peremptory order as this. 
Miss Sharp,^ the governess, received commands to 
dinp with the illustrious company below stairs. And 
when Sir Huddleston had, with great pomp and 
ceremony, handed Miss Crawley in to dinner, and was 
preparing to take his plate by her* side, the old lady 
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cried out, in a shrill voice, Becky Sharp 1 Miss 
Sharp 1 Come you and sit by me and amuse me ; and 
let Sir Huddleston sit by Lady Wapshot.’^ 

When the parties were over, and the carriages had 
rolled away, the insatiable Miss Crawley would say. 
Come to my dressipg-room, Becky, and let us abuse 
the company,’^ — which, between them, this pair of 
friends did perfectly. Old Sir Huddleston wheezed 
a great deal at dinner ; Sir Giles Wapshot had a par- 
ticularly noisy manner of imbibing his soup, and her 
ladyship a wink of the left eye ; all of which Becky 
caricatured to admiration ; as well as the particulars 
of the night’s conversation ; the politics ; the war ; 
the quarter-sessions ; the famous run with the H. H., 
and those heavy and dreary themes, about which coun- 
try gentlemen converse. As for the Misses Wapshots’ 
toilettes and Lady Fuddleston’s famous yellow hat, 
Miss Sharp tore them to tatters, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of her audience. 

My dear, you are a perfect trouvaille , Miss Craw- 
ley would say. I wish you could come to me in 
Lpndon, but I could n’t make a butt of you as I do of 
poor Briggs — no, no, you little sly creature ; you are 
too clever — Is n’t she. Firkin ? ” 

Mrs. Firkin (who was dressing the very small rem- 
nant of hair which remained on Miss Crawley’.*^ pate) 
flung up her head and said, think Miss is very 
clever,” with the most ^killing sarcastic Mir. In fact, 
Mrs. Firkin had that natural jealousy which is one of 
the main principles of every honest woman. 

After rebuffing Sir Huddleston Fucldleston, Miss 
Crawley ordered that Bawdon Crawley should lead her 
in to dinner every day, and that Becky should follow 
with her cushion — or else she would have Becky’s arm 
and Rawdon with the pillow. We must sit together,” 
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she said. We h'e th« only t^Jree Christians in the 
county, my love — in which case, it must be con- 
fesse(i,^that religion was at a very low ebb in»the 
county of Hants. 

Besides being such a fine religionist. Miss Crawley 
was, as we have said, an Ultra-lijj)eral in opinions, and 
always took occasion to express these in the most 
candid manner. 

What is birth, my dear ? she would say to Re- 
becca — Look at my brother Pitt; look at the Hud- 
dh^stons, who have been here since Henry IL ; look at 
poor Ihite at the parsonage, — is any one of them 
equal to you in intelligence or breeding? Equal 
to yon — they are not even equal to poor dear Briggs, 
my companion, or Bowls, my butler. You, my love, 
are a little paragon — positively a little jewel — You 
have more brains than half the shire — if merit had 
its reward, you ought to be a Duchess — no, there 
ought to be no diudiosses at all — but you ought to 
have no superior, and I consider you, my love, as my 
equal in every respect ; and — will you jjut some coals 
on the fir(^, my dear ; and will you pick this dress oi 
mine, and alter it, you who can do it so well ? So 
this old j)liilanthropist used to make her equal run of 
her errands, ex(*.cute her millinery, and read her to 
sle(q') ^with French novels, every night. 

At this time, as some old readers may recollect, the 
genteel Avorld had been thrown into a considerable 
statti of excitement, by two events, which, as the 
[)apers say, might give employment to the gentlemen 
ot‘ tlie long rdljo. Ensign Shafton had run away with 
Lady Barbara Fitzurse, the Earl of Bruin^s daughter 
and heiress ; and poor Vere Vane, a gentleman who, 
up to forty, had maintained a most respectable char- 
acter and reared a numerous family, suddenly and 
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outi’ageously left lioiue, ^or the sake of Mrs. 
Kougemoiit, tlie actress, who was sixty-five years of 
age.® ^ 

^‘That was the most beautiful part of dear Lord 
Nelson’s character,” Miss Crawley said. ‘^He went 
to the deuce for a woman. There wMst be good in a 
man who will dt) tliiit. 1 adore all imprudent matches. 
— What [ like best, is for a nobleman to marry a mil 
hu*’s daughtm', as Lord Flowerdale did — it makes all 
the women so angry — I wish some great man would 
run away with yoa^ my dear; I ’m sure you’re pretty 
enough.” 

Two post-boys ! — Oh, it would be delightful ! ” 
E-ebecca owiuhI. 

^S\nd wliat 1 like next best, is, for a poor fellow to 
run away with a ri(di girl. I have set my heart on 
Eawdon running away with some one.” 

A j‘ich soiiKi oik;, or a poor some one ? ” 

Why, you goose ! Rawdon has not a shilling but 
what I give him. He is crihU de dettes — he must 
repair his fortunes, and succeed in the world.” 

Is he very clever ? ” Rebecca asked. 

Clovr;!*, my love ? — not an idea in the world be- 
yond his horses, and his regiment, and his hunting, 
and his play ; but he must succciid — lu; ’s so delight- 
fully wicked. Don’t you know he has hit a man, and 
shot an injured father through the hat only ? ' He ’s 
adored in his regiment ; and all tlie x^)ung men at 
Wattier’s and tlie Cocoa-Tree swear by him.” 

When Miss R(d>ec(;a Sharp wroti? to her bek)V(;d 
friend tin' ac(;()unt of the little ball at <kKH;n’s Craw- 
ley, and the maniun- in wliich, for tlu‘ first time, Cap- 
tain Crawley had distinguislied hei*, she did not, 
strange to relate, givi; an altogether a(*cin*ate account 
of the transac'tion. The .Captain had distinguished 
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her £| great number of Himes before. The Captain 
had met her in a half-score of walks. Tlie Captain 
had lighted uj)on her in a half-hundred of corridors 
and passages. The Captain had hun^ over her piano 
twenty times of an evening (iny lady was now up 
stairs, being ill, and nobody lie/^led her) as Miss 
Sharp sang. The Captain had written her notes (the 
•best that the great blundering dragoon eould (hwise 
and spell ; but dulness gets on as well as any other 
quality with women). But when lie put the first of 
the notes into the leaves of the song she was singing, 
the little governess, rising and looking him steadily 
in the face, took up the triangular missive daintily, 
and waved it about as if it were a ('.oeked hat, and 
she, advancing to the enemy, po])ped tlu^ note into 
the fire, and made him a very low curtsy, and went 
back to her place, and began to sing away again more 
merrily than ever. 

^^What^s tliat?/^ said Miss Crawh^y, interrupted 
in her after-dinner doze by the stoppage of the music. 

It ’s a false note,” Miss Sharp said, Avith a 
laugh ; and RaAvdon Crawley fumed Avith rage and# 
mortification. 

Seeing tlu'. evident partiality of Miss CraAvley for 
the new govman'ss, liow good it Avas of Mrs. Bute 
(h*awley, not to b(‘ jealous, and to Aveleome the young 
lady to tin* lve('tory, and not only her, but Kawdoii 
CraAvhy, her lAisband’s rival in the old maid’s five 
])er (Huits ! Tliey b(*(uime veuy fond of (nidi other’s 
society, Mrs. Crawley and her ne])heA\^ He gave up 
hunting: he- (h^glimnl entertainments at Fuddhnston: 
he would not eline Avith the m(‘ss of the depot at i\Iud 
bury : his giinit })lea,sure was to stroll ov(‘r to CraAvhy 
parsonage — whither Miss (h*awley (*-ame too; and as 
their mamma Avas ill, Avhy iic^ the children Avitli Mis^ 
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Sharp ? So the children ^(Mttle dears !) came with 
Miss Shar[); and of au evening some of the party 
would walk l)a(^k tog(‘th(n*. Not Miss Crawley — she 
preferred her earriagi^ — Imt the walk ()V(*r the l\ee> 
tory hidds, aiuf in at the little park wittket, and 
through tlie dark plantation, and np tlie cluu'kered 
avenue, to Qiu*en\s Crawley, was cdiarniing in the 
niooulight to two sueli lovers of the ])ictiires(pie as- 
the Captain and INIiss Kehecea. 

Oh, those stars, those stars ! ’’ Miss lleheeca would 
say, turning her twinkling green (\y(‘s up towards 
them. ‘‘1 feel myself almost a spirit when 1 gaze 
upon theni/^ 

^^Oh — all — Cad — yes, so do I exactly, Miss 
Sharp,” the oilier euthusia,st replied. ‘‘ You don’t 
mind my cigar, do you. Miss Sharp ? ” Miss Sharp 
loved the smell oF a cigar out of doors beyond evc'ry- 
thing in the world — and she just tastial one too, in 
the prettiest way possible, and gave a little puff, and 
a little scream, and a little giggle, and restored the 
delicacy to the Cajitain ; who twirled his moustache, 
.and straightway [mlfed it into a blaze that glowed 
quite r»‘d in the dark plantation, and swore — ^CJove 
— aw — Cad - aw — it’s the finest segaw I ever 
smokt'd in tlui world aAV,” for his intellect and con- 
versation were alike brilliant and becoming to a heavy 
young dragoon. 

Old Sir ritt, who was taking his jiipe and beer, and 
talking to *John ITorrocks about a ^^ship ” that was to 
be killed, esjiied the jiair so o(u*upied from his study- 
window, and with dreadful oaths swore that if it 
was n’t for Miss Crawley, he ’d take liawdou and bun- 
dle un out of doors, like a rogue as he was. 

‘^He he a bad hi, sure enough,” Mr. Ilorrocks re- 
marked; ^‘and his man«^Flethers is wuss, and have 
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made such a row in the h(jusekeepei‘’s i*oom about the 
dinners and liale, as no lord would make — but 1 
think Miss Sharp \s amatcdi for Sir Pitt/’ he adciVd, 
at’t('r a j)ause. 

And so, in truth, she was — for father and son too. 



CHAPTER XTL 


QUJTK A I'ENTIMKNTAL CHAPTER. 

We must now take leave of Arcadia, and those 
amiable people |)ra(*.tisiiig the rural virtues there, and 
travel back to London, to inquire what has become of 
Miss Amelia. We don’t care a fig for her,’^ writes 
some unknown corr(‘,spondent with a pretty little 
handwriting and a pink seal to her note. ^‘She is 
fade and insii)id,” and adds some more kind remarks 
in this strain, which T should never have repeated at 
all, but that they are in truth ])rodigiously compli- 
immtary to the young lady whom they concern. 

Has the belovtul rtiader, in his ex])erience of society, 
never Inward similar remarks by good-natured female 
friends ; Avho always wonder what you can see in 
Miss Smith that is so fascinating; or what coidd in- 
duce Major Jones to propose for that silly insignifi- 
cant sim]>ering IVIiss Thompson, who has nothing but 
her wax-iloll to re(*ommend her ? What is there 
in a pair of })ink che(‘ks and blue eyes forsooth ? these 
dear Moralists ask, and hint wisely that the ^ gifts of 
genius, the accom])lishinents of the mind, the mastery 
of Mangnall’s Questions, and a ladylike knowledge of 
botany and geology, the knack of making poetry, the 
poAver of rattling sonatas in the Herz-manner, and so 
forth, are far more valuable endowments for a female, 
than those fugitive charms which a few years will in- 
evitably tarnish. It is quite edifying to hear women 
speculate upon the worthlessness and the duration of 
beauty. ♦ 
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But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those 
hapless creatures who sufrer under the misfortune of 
good looks ouglit to be continually put in mind of the 
fate which awaits them ; and though, very likely, the 
heroic female chara(*-tt‘r which ladies admirci is a morc^ 
glorious and beautiful obj(‘et th^ui the kind, fi*esh, 
smiling, arth'ss, tender little donu'stie goddess, whom 
men are inclined to worship — yet the latter and in- 
ferior sort of women must have this consolation — 
that th(i men do admire tlnnn after all; and that, in 
spite of all our kind friends’ warnings and prot(‘sts, 
we go on in our desperati^. error and folly, and shall to 
the end of the chapt(u\ Ind(*ed, for my own 2)art, 
though I have been r(‘])ea.t(Mlly told by persons for 
whom I have tlu' greatest r('S[>e(*4, that Miss Brown is 
an insignificant (‘hit, and JVlrs. White has nothing but 
her petit mhiols chlffonne^ and Mrs. l)hick has not a 
word to say for herself; y(*.t I know that I have had 
the most delightful conversations with Mrs. Black (of 
course, my dear Madam, tiny are invudaWc',) : I see 
all the num in a (dustier round Mrs. White’s (thair : all 
the young follows battling to danc.c^ Avith Miss Jb’OAviij; 
and so I am t(‘-m})ted to think that to be despised by 
her sex is a very gr(‘-at coni])lini(‘nt to a woman. 

The young ladies in Amelia’s society did this for her 
very satisfactorily. For instance, there Avas scarcely 
any point upon Avhi(*.h the Misses (_)sborne, Georgcj’s 
sisters, and this Mesd(nnoiselles Dobbin agreed so Avell 
as in their (?stimate of ,her very trifling merits : and 
their wonder that their brcAtluu-s could find any charms 
in her. ‘^We are kind to her,” the Misses Osborne 
said, a pair of fine black-broAved young ladies Avho had 
had the b(‘st of governesses, masters, and milliners ; 
and they treated her with sucli extreme kindness and 
condescension, and patronized h(*r so insufferably, that 
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the poor little thing was in fact perfectly dumb in 
their presence, and to all outward a])pearance as stupid 
aSi they thought lier. She made efforts to like them, 
as in duty bound, and as sisters of lier future husband. 
She passed long mornings ’’ with tlunn — the most 
dreary and serious ^of forenoons. She drove out sol- 
(unnly in their great family c.oacli with them, and 
Miss Wirt tlieir governess, that raw-boned vestal., 
They took her to the aneitnit eone(‘rts by way of a 
treat, and to tln^ oratorio, and to St. PauTs to see the 
charity children, where in su(*li terror was she of her 
friends, she almost did not dare ])e aff(‘cted by the 
hymn the children sang. Theii* house was comfort- 
able; their paj)a\s table ricli and haiidsom(‘. ; their 
society solemn and g(mt(‘el; th(*ir s(*lf-respect jmo- 
digious ; they had the Ix'st pew at the houndling; all 
tlieir habits were ])ompous and orderly, and all their 
amusements intolerably dull and de('orous. After 
every one of law visits (and oh, how glad she was 
when they wen^ over!) Miss Osborne and Miss Maria 
Osborne, and Miss Wirt, the v(‘stal governess, asked 
each other with increased wonder, What rou/d George 
find in that e.rc'atun^ ? 

How is this ? some (carping reader excdaims. How 
is it that Amelia, who had such a number of friends 
at school, and was so beloved ther(% (iomes out jnto the 
world and is S])urned by her discriminating sex ? My 
de.ar sir, tlnu-e Avere no men at Miss 7Tnkerton’s es- 
tablishment except the old da,n(*ing-master ; and you 
would not have liad the girls fall out about hh/i'/ 
When George, their handsome br()tlier,‘ran off directly 
after breakfast, and dined fi*om liome half a dozen 
times a week, no wonder the n(\gl(‘(*ted sisters felt a 
little vexation. When young Ihdloc^k (of the firm of 
Hulker, Bullock & Co., Bankers, Lombard Street), who 
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had been making up to Maria the last two sea- 
sons, acitaally askcul Amelia to dance the cotillon, 
(‘oiild you expect that tlua former young lady slio^ild 
ho pleased ? And yet she said she was, like an arth\ss 
forgiving cr(‘ature. I hn so dedighted you lik('. dear 
Anudia,” she said (piite eagerly ti) Mr. I>ullo(d< after 
tli(‘ d;in(*e. Slav’s engagtnl to my brotla*!* (leorge ; 
theni ’s not nuudi in her, but she ’s the b(*st-natured and 
most unafhicted young creature: at hoim^ we’re all so 
fond of Iku*." l)(‘a,r girl ! who can cahadate the depth 
of afbM‘tion (‘xpr(\ssed in tha-t enthusiastic so? 

Miss Wirt a.nd these two affectionate^ women 

so e'arnestly and frecpiontly im[)r(*ss(*d upon George 
()sborm‘\s mind tlui (mormity of the sacrifi(‘,o he was 
inaking, and his romantic gemerosity in throwing hini- 
S(df away upon Amedia, that 1 ’m not sure but that he 
reailly thought lu^ was one* of tlu^ most des(U*ving (dmr- 
aedeu’S in tlu*. Ihdtish a.rmy, and gave himsedf up to be 
loveal with a good (hail of (‘asy resignation. 

Sojiudiow, aJtlujugh he hd*t home every morning, as 
wa-s stateal, aaid dimal abroad six days in ilio week, 
when his sist(*rs b(di(*viMl the infatuat(‘d youth to be at 
Miss S(‘dley\s a])ron-striiigs, lu^ Avas not always with 
Anudia, whilst the world su])pos(Ml him at lier feet. 
C(‘rta-in it is tluit on more occasions than one, when 
Gaptain Dobbin c-alhul to look for his friend, Miss 
Osborne ( who Avas very atkmtiAm to the Captain, and 
anxious to luaiv his milita.ry stori(\s, and to knoAV about 
the luailth of his (hair imimma) would laughingly ]>oint 
to the op])()sit(^ side of the S(piare, and say, Oh, you 
must go to the Sedleys to ask for George; we never 
sec him from morning till night.’^ At Avhich kind of 
sp(‘(‘(di the (’a[)tain would laugh in rather an absurd 
(‘onstrained manmu*, and turn oif the conv(n*sation, like 
a consuminaUi man of the wwrld, to some topic of gen* 
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eral interest, siioli as the Ojxira, the Pririce\s last ball 
at Carlton House;, or the weather — that blessing to 
society. 

What an irinoc.eiit it is, that p(;t of yours,’’ Miss 
Mai'ia would tlien say to Miss Jaiu;, upon the Cap- 
tain’s d(*j)a,rtur(‘. , Did you see how he blushed at 
the niontioii of ]) 0 ()r (leorge on duty ? ” 

‘‘It’s a j)ity Ki(‘deri{;k Hulloek hadn’t soiiu; of his 
niodesty, MaTia,"’ rc'plies the elder sister, with a toss 
of her head. 

“Modesty! Awkwardm^ss you mean, Jane. I 
don’t want to train] )1(* a hole; in my muslin 

frock, as C'aptain Dobbin did in yours at Mrs. 
Perkins’s.” 

“ In your Troek, he, he ! How could he ? Was n’t 
he daiKiing with Anndia?” 

The fact is, wlani Captain Dobbin blushed so, and 
looked so awkwaj'd, he r(;membered a circumstance of 
which he did not thiidv it was nt‘cessary to inform the 
young ladi(‘s, viz., that he had beem calling at Mr. 
Sedley’s house alnuidy, on the jiretence of seeing 
,Georg(‘, of (bourse, a.nd George wasn’t there, only poor 
little Anndia, with rather a sad wistful face, s(‘at(;d 
lUMir the drawing-room window, who, after some very 
trifling stu[)id talk, ventured to ask, Avas there any 
truth in the report that the r(;giment was soon to be 
ordered abi*oad ; and had Captain Dobbin seen Mr. 
Osborne that day ? ' 

The reginumt Avas not ordered abroad as yet ; and 
Captain Dobbin had not seen George. “He Avas Avith 
his sister, most likely,” the Ca])tain said. “Should he 
go and fetch the truant ? ” So sin; gave him her hand 
kindly and grat(;fully : and In; crossed tin; sipiare ; 
and sin; wait(‘d and wait(*d, but George never came. 

Poor little tender heart ! and so it goes on hoping 
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and b(3ati]ig, and long-iny» and trusting. You soe it is 
not imudi of a life to d(^scril)e. There is not iniicli of 
what you (iall incident in it. Only one feeling all day 
— wlnni will he come? only one thouglit to sleep and 
wake upon. 1 believe Gf‘orge was playing billiards 
with Ca[)taiu Cannon in Swallow^^ Stn^et at tlui tini(‘ 
wluai Aintdia was asking ("a-ptain Dobbin about him; 
for (h'orge was a jolly socnable fellow, and (‘xcelleiit 
iw all games of skill. 

Once, aft('r three days of absence, Miss Amelia put 
on lu‘r boniud., a.ud a.ctually invadiul tin* Osborm^. 
iiouse. Wlmt ! h'ave our brother to come to us ? ” 
said the young ladies. “ Have you had a (puirrel, 
Amelia? Do tell us!” No, indcM'd, th(u*e had been 
no (]uarr<‘l. Who could (piarrel with him?” vsays 
sh(‘, with luu* (y(\s hlhul with tears. She only came 
over to-T— to S(h* her d(‘a.r friends; they had not met 
for so long. And tliis day she was so ju'rfecdly stupid 
and awkward, that the Missels Osborm^ and their gov- 
ern(‘ss, who stared aftiu* her as she went sadly away, 
wond(u*ed niorci than ever what George could see in 
poor litth^ Anudia. 

Of eonrs(i they did. How was she to bare that 
timid little heart for the inspection of those young 
ladi('s with their bold black eyes ? It was best that 
it should shrink and hid('. itself. I know the Miss 
OsboriK'-s wer(i excudlent critics of a cashmere shawl, 
or a })ink satin slip; and when Miss Turner had 
hers dyed purple, and made into a spencer ; and when 
Miss Uickford had her (‘rmine ti])pet twisted into 
a muff and triiUmings, I wa,rrant you the changes did 
not escape the two int(dlig(uit young women before 
mentioned. Ihit tlnu-c^ are tilings, look you, of a finer 
textures than fur or satin, and all Solomon’s glories, 
and all the Avardrobe of the Gueen of Sheba; — things 
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whereof the beauty escapes the eyes of many connois- 
seurs. And there are sweet modest little souls on 
wVi(ih you light, fragrant and blooming tendeny in 
cpii(‘t shady ]>la(*es; and there are garden-ornaments, 
as big a,s brass warming-pans, that are ht to stare the 
snn itself out of epuntenance. Miss Sedley was not 
of tin' sunilower sort; and 1 say ilf is out of the rules 
of all ])ro})orti{)n to draw a violet of the size of a 
doubh* dahlia. 

No, ind(*('(I ; tlie life of a good young girl who is in 
the palernal nost as yet, ca,n’t have many of those 
thrilling ineidi'iits to whi(di the heroine of romance 
commonly lays chiim. Snares or shot may take off 
the old birds foraging without — hawks may be 
abroad, from which they (*s(*a])e or by whom they 
sufter ; but tie' young ones in the nest liavci a pretty 
eomfortahh' nnromantic sort of existc'uce in tlie down 
and the straw, till it conn's to their turn, too, to get 
on tin' wing. While Becky Sharp was on her own 
wing in tin' (*ountry, hopping on all sorts of twigs, and 
amid a, multijdicity of tra.])S, and ])ecking up her food 
^uite harmless and successful, Amelia lay snug in her 
home of Bussell Square; if she went into the world, 
it was nmh'r the guidance of the elders; nor did it 
seem that any evil (*ould befall her or that opulent 
cheery eomfortabh' home in which she was affection- 
at('ly shelt('r(‘(l. ^Mamina had her morning duties, 
and In'i* daily driven, and the delightful' round of visits 
and sho])ping which forms th.,e amusement, or the pro- 
fession as you may call it, of the ri(*Ji London lady. 
Papa condiK'ted his mysterious operations in the City 
— a stirring ])lace in those days, when war was raging 
all over Europe, and emj)ires were being staked; 
when the Courier '’ news})a])er had tens of thousands 
of subscribers ; when one* day brought you a battle of 
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Vittoria, anotlun* a InirBking of Moscow, or a news- 
juan’s horn, blowing down Russell Square about 
dinner-time, announced such a fact as — Rattle 'of 
Leipsic — six hundred thousand men engaged — total 
defeat of the Frencli — two hundred thousand killed.’’ 
Old Sedh^y once or twice came hoiqe with a v(uy gr;ive 
face ; and no womhu*, wlnm such news as this Avas agi- 
^tating all the hearts and all the Stocks of Europe. 

M(‘anwhile niatt(u*s W('nt on in Russell S(piar(', 
Rloomsbury, just as if niatt(u-s in Europe were not in 
the l(‘ast disorganized. The rcitreat from Leipsic made 
no dilference in the number of nu^als Mr. Sambo took 
in the servants’ hall ; tlie allies poured into France, 
and the dinner-bell rang at five o’cloc'k just a.s usual. 
I don’t think poor Amelia cared anything about i>ri- 
enne and Montmirail, or was fairly interested in the 
war until tlie abdi('a.tion of the Ein])tu'or ; whcui she 
clap[)ed her hands and said pra,yers, — oh, hoAV grate- 
ful ! and flung luTself into ({eorge Osbormfs arms 
with all h(M’ soul, to the astonislnnent of (Everybody 
who witiK'sscMl that ebullition oL‘ sentiiiKuit. The fact 
is, ])ea(UMvas decdarc'd, Europe was going to be at rest;, 
the (k)rsican was ovmtlirown, and Licuitenant Os- 
borne’s rc^giment would not be ordercMl on S(u*vice. 
That was the- way in which Miss Anudia reasoned. 
The fate^ of Euro])e was Limitcniant Oeorge Osbornes 
to lier. His dangers Ixung over, she sang Te Deum. 
He was her Fur.ope : her em[)(‘ror : h(u*alli(‘d mona-rcdis 
and august priiic.e regemt. IL* wa<s h<u* sun a-nd moon ; 
and I belicjvo slui thought the grand illumination and 
ball at the Mairsion House, givtui to the sovercugns. 
W(‘-re especially in honor of ChKjrge Osborne. 


W(^ have talked of shift, sedf, and poverty, as those 
dismal instructors under whon^ poor Miss F)ecky Sharp 
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f^ot lier education. Now, loffti was Miss Amelia Sed 
ley’s last tutoress, and it was amaziiii;’ what pi‘()gr(3ss 
over youn<( la.dy inad(^ undcu* tlia-t |) 0 ])ular teac^lnn*. In 
th(i course of liftinni or enj^hteen months’ daily and 
constant attcnition to this eminent finisliin^^ !L,^overn(‘SS, 
wluit a, d(‘al of sej'rets Anudia h‘ariu‘(l, wiiicdi Miss 
Wirt anti the Idat'k-t'ytnl yonn^ ladi(‘S ovt'r the way, 
Avhitdi old Miss riiiktn'ton ol* Chiswick lun'stdf, had no, 
co^^niza.nc.e, of! zVs, indeed, how shonld any of thost* 
])riin and r(‘])utal)h^ virgins? W'ith Misses \\ and AY. 
tlui ttnidt'r })assion is out of tlu‘ (iU(*stion : 1 would not 
dare to hrt^atln^ siitdi an id(*a regarding tlitun. Miss 
JVIa.ria, Cshorne, it is tru(% was “ attadnul to Mr. Fred- 
eritdv Augustus Bui lot*, k, of the firm of llulktu*, Biil- 
lo(*k & Bullot'k ; but hers was a most respectable attach- 
ment, and she would havt' taken Bullock Stmior just 
tht‘, same, htu* mind btung lixed, as that of a well-bred 
young woman should be, u[)on a house in Bark Ijaiie, a 
country house at Wimbhalon, a handsonu^ chariot, and 
two prodigious tall horses and footnum, and a fourth 
of the annual ju’ohts of Uh^ eminent lirm of llulker & 
^Bullock, all of wliitdi advantages wert^ re])res(mted in 
the ])erson of FredcM-i(*k Augustus. Had orange blos- 
soms bemi inventtal then (those touching embhmis of 
female purity im[)orted by us from France, where 
peo])le’s daughters are universally sold in n^^irriage)? 
Miss Alaria, I say, would have assumed the spotless 
wreath, and stepped into the tra. veiling carriage by the 
side of gouty, old, bald-headed, bottle-nosed Bullock 
Senior ; and devoted her l)(*autiful existemee to his hap- 
piness with perfect modesty, — only the old gcmtleman 
was maiTi(^d alrcnidy ; so she bestowed her young affec- 
tions on the junior partner. Sweet, blooming, orange- 
flowers ! Tlu^ oth(3r day f saw Miss Trotter that 
was, arrayed in them, trj}) into the travelling carriage 
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at St. George^s, Hanover Srj^aare, and Lord Methuselah 
liobbled in after. Witli wliat an (uigaging modesty she 
pulled down the blinds of the chariot — the dear inno- 
cent ! There w(jrc half the carriages of Vanity Fair 
at the wedding. 

This was not the sort of love thjft finished Ainelia^s 
education ; and in the course of a year tiiriuHl a good 
•young girl into a good young woman — to be a good 
Avife presently, when the happy time should come. 
This young person (perhaps it was very imprudent in 
her parents to encourage her, and abet h(U’ in such 
idolatry and silly romantic ideas) loved, with all her 
heart, the young olIi('-er in His Majesty’s service A\^ith 
Avhom we hav(^ made a brief ac(piaintance. She 
thought about him the v(u*y first moment on Avaking; 
and his Avas the very last name mentioned in her pray- 
ers. She nev(U’ had seen a man so beautiful or so 
clever: such a figure on horst^back : such a dancer: 
such a hero in giuieral. Talk of the Frince’s boAv ! 
what Avas it to George’s ? She had S(jen Mr. Brum- 
mell, Avhoni everybody praised so. Com])are such a 
person as that to her Gt‘orge ! Not amongst all the 
beaux of tin'- Op(U‘a (aud there Avere beaux in those days 
with actual opera hats) Avas there any one to equal him. 
He Avas only good enough to b(i a fairy prince ; and 
oh, what* magnanimity to stoop to such a humble Cin- 
derella! Miss Binkerton Avould have tried to check 
this blind devotum very likely, had she been Amelia’s 
confidante ; but not Avith much success, depend upon 
it. It is in the, nature and instinct of some women. 
Some are made to scheme, and some to loA^e; and I 
Avish any r(\spected baclndor that reads this may take 
the sort that best likes him. 

While under this overpoAvering impression, Miss 
Amelia neglected her tAvelve dear friends at ChisAvick 
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most cruelly, as sucli selfisli^'people commonly will do. 
She had but this subject, of course, to think about ; 
and Miss Saltire was too e.old for a coiihdante, and 
sli(^ could idt bring lier mind to t(*ll Miss Swartz, the 
woolly-liaived young heiress from St. Kitt’s. She had 
little Laura Martin home for the holidays; and my 
belief is, she made*, a confidante of her, and jnomised 
that Laura sliould come and live with her when she 
was nuirri(Ml, and gave Laura a great d(^al of informa- 
tion regarding the passion of love, Avhich must have 
been singularly useful and novel to that little person. 
Alas, alas ! 1 fear poor Lmmy had not a well-regulated 
mind. 

What were ht'r parents doing, not to keo]) this little 
heart from htMting so fast ? Old Sedley did not seem 
much to notice matters. He was graver of late, and 
his City aflairs absorbed him. Mrs. Sedley was of so 
easy and unimpdsitive a nature, tlia-t she was n’t even 
jealous. Mr. Jos was away, being besieged by an 
Irish widow at Cheltenham. Amelia had the house 
to hers(df — ah ! too much to hin*s(df sometimes — not 
that she ever doubted ; for, to be sun^, (h‘orge must be 
at the Horses Cuards; and he can’t always get leave 
from Cliatham; and he must s(h^ his friends and sis- 
tiu-s, and iningle in sociidy when in town (he, such an 
ornament to (wtuy sociedy ! ) ; and when h(» if^with the 
r(‘giment, he is too tired to write long letters. I know 
wIku'c^ she k('})t that packet she had — ^and can steal in 
and out of her (diamber like«lachimo — like lachimo ? 
1^0 — that is a bad ])art. I will only act Moonshine, 
and peep harml(‘ss into the bed where faith and beauty 
and innocence Yu) dreaming. 

Ihit if Osborm^’s were short and soldierlike letters, 
it ]nnst be c.onfessc'd, that W(u*e Miss Sedley’s letters 
to Mr. Osborne to be pufdished, Ave should have to ex- 
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t<nid this iiovol to sueU a iimltiplicdty of volumes as 
not tlu 3 most sontinunital roadt'r could suj)p()rt ; that 
she not only hlled slieets of large ])aper, but (u*o^«Hed 
tluun with the most astonishing ])erv(M*seness ; that 
she wrote whole pages out of poetry-books witliout the 
l(‘ast ])ity ; that slie umhudined^words and passage's 
with quite a frantic emphasis ; and, in tine, gaw(3 th(3 
usual tokens of luu* condition. She was irt a heroine. 
Her lett(u-s tvere full of n^pc^tition. She wrote ratiiiir 
doubtful grammar sometini(\s, and in lier verses took 
a.ll sorts of lib(n‘ti(*s with the. metre. But oil, nies- 
danu's, if you are not allowed to toiudi tlie heart sonie- 
tim(‘.s in sj)it(^ of syntax, and ar(3 not to be loved until 
you all know tlu' diffenaKu^ lu^tween trimeter and te- 
tramet(‘r, may all Boetry go to the deuce, and every 
schoolmaster [xirish miscirably ! 



CllA^rTEK XIIL 


SENTFMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 

I FEAR tlio goiitl(Hiuiii to whoiii Miss Amelia’s let- 
ters Avere addressed was rather an obdurate critic. 
Such a nuiuber of notes followed Lieutcuiant Oslxjrne 
about the country, tliat he became almost ashamed 
of tlio jokes of Ids mess-room companions regarding 
them, and orden^d Ids servant never to dediver them, 
exce])t at his private a[)artm(‘nt. He was seen light- 
ing his cigar Avith one, to the liorror of Captain Dob- 
bin, Avho, it is my belief, would luiAm given a bank-note 
for the docunuait. 

For some time (Jeorge strove to keep the liaison a 
secret. There irtis a Avoman in the case, tliat he 
admitted. And not the first eith(*r,” said Knsign 
Sjiooney to Ensign Stublde. That Osborne ’s a 
devil of a felloAv. Tliere Avas a judge’s daugliter at 
Demerara Avent almost mad about him ; tluui there 
Avas that beautiful quadroon girl. Miss l\ye,,at St. 
Yincemt’s, you know; aaid since lu^ ’s been home, they 
say he ’s a regular Don Giovanni, by Jo’t..” 

Stubble and Spooney tliought that to be a regular 
Don Giovanni, by Jove,” Avas one of the finest quali- 
ties a man could ])ossess ; and Osborrie’s reputation 
Avas prodigious amongst the young men of the regi- 
ment. He Avas famous in field-sports, famous at a 
song, famous on parade ; fn*o Avith his niom^y, which 
was bountifully sn])pli(‘d . by his father. His coats 
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were better made than^any man’s in the regiment, 
and he had more of them. He was adored by the 
men. He (iould drink more tliaii any offieer of Jhe 
whole mess, including old Heavytop, the colonel. He 
could S})ar better than Knuckles, the i)rivate (who 
would have been a corporal but for his drunkenness, 
and who had been in the prize-ring) ; and was the best 
Ijatter and bowler, out and out, of the regimental club. 
He rode his own horse, Greased Lightning, and won 
the Garrison cup at (Quebec rac.es. There were other 
people besides Amelia who worshipped him. Stubble 
and SpooiK^y thought him a sort of Apollo; l)ob})in 
took him to be an Admirable Cricliton ; and Mrs. 
Major O’Dowd acknowledged he was an elegant young 
fellow, and put her in mind of Fitzjurld Fogarty, Lord 
Ciistlefogarty’s second son. 

Well, Stubble and Spooney and the rest indulged 
in most romantic conjectures regarding this female 
corres})ondent of Osborne’s, — opining that it was a 
Duchess in London, who was in love with him, — or 
that it was a General’s daughter, who was engaged to 
somebody else, and madly attached to him, — or that 
it was a Member of Farliament’s lady, who proposecl 
four horses and an elopement, — or that it was some 
other victim of a passion delightfully exciting, roman- 
tic, and disgra(^eful to all parties, on none of which 
conjectures would Osborne throw the least light, 
leaving his Jioung admirers and friends to invent 
and arrange their whole history. 

And the real state of the case would never have 
been known Pit all in the regiment but for Captain 
Dobbin’s indiscretion. The Captain was eating his 
breakfast one day in the mess-room, while Cackle, the 
assistant-surgeon, and tlie two above-named worthies 
were speculating upon Osborne’s intrigue — Stubble 
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holding out that the lady was^a Duchess about Queen 
Charlotte’s court, and Cackle vowing she was an 
o];)eya-singer of tlie worst reputation. At this idea 
Dobbin became so moved, that though his mouth was 
fiill of eggs and bread-and-butter at the time, and 
though he ought not to have spoken at all, yet he 
(iouhlii't ludp blurting out, ^‘Cackle, youh-e a stupid 
fool. Yon 're always talking nonsense and scandal. 
Osborne is not going to run off with a Duchess or 
ruin a milliner. iVliss Sedley is one of the most 
charming young Av^omen that ever lived. He’s been 
engagiid to her (‘ver so long; and the man v^lio calls 
her names had bidter not do so in my hearing.” With 
which, turning exceedingly r('d, Dobbin ceased speak- 
ing, and almost choked himself with a cup of tea. 
The story was over the regiment in half an hour; 
and tliat v(uy evening Mrs. Major O’Dowd wrote oft* 
to lier sister Clorvina at O’Dowdstown not to hurry 
from Dublin, — young Osborne being prematurely 
engaged alrcuuly. 

She complimented the Lieutenant in an appropriate 
speech oven* a glass of Avhiskey-tod<ly that evening, 
and he Avent home pi‘rfi*(itly furious to (piarrel Avith 
Dobbin (nho had d(»elined Mrs. Major O’Dowd’s 
])arty, and sat in his oavii room ])laying the Hute, and, 
I believe, Avriting ])oetry in a very melancholy man- 
ner) — to (piarr(d with Dobbin for betraying Ids 
secret. * 

Who th(*. d(Mice asked you to talk about my af- 
fairs ? ” Osborm* shouted indignantly. Why the 
devil is all tlu^. reginuuit to know that 5 a,m going to 
be married? Why is that tattling old harridan, 
Peggy O’DoAvd, to make free Avith my name at her 
d — d su])i)er-tabl(i, and adA’^ertise my engagement over 
the three kingdoms ? After all, what right have you 
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to say I am engaged, Ci* to meddle in my business at 
all, Dobbin ? 

It seems to me/^ — Captain Dobbin began. • 

Seems be hanged, Dobbin,’’ his junior interrupted 
him. I am under obligations to you, I know it, a 
d — d deal too well too; but 1 won’t be always ser- 
monized by you because you ’re five years my senior. 
I ’m hangtul if I ’ll stand your airs of superiority and 
infernal pity and patronage. Pity and patronage ! I 
should like to know in what I ’m your inferior ? ” 

Are you engaged ?” Captain Dobbin interposed. 

‘‘ What the devil ’s that to you or any one here if I 
am ? ” 

Are you ashamed of it ? ” Dobbin resumed. 

What right have you to ask me that question, 
sir ? I should like to know,” (leorge said. 

Good God, you don't mean to say you want to 
break off ? ” asked Dobbin, starting up. 

In other Avords, you ask me if 1 ’in a man of 
honor,” said Osborne, fiercely; ^Gs that what you 
mean ? You ’ve ado])te(l such a tone regarding me 

lately that I ’m if I ’ll bear it any more.” ^ 

What have I done? I’ve told you you Avere 
neglecting a SAveet girl, George. I’ve told you that 
when you go to toAvn you ought to go to her, and not 
to tluii gambling-houses about St. James’s.” 

‘‘ You Avant your money back, I suppose,” said 
George, with a sneer. 

^M)f course 1 do — I ahvays did, didn’t I?” says 
Dobbin. ‘‘ You speak like a generous fellow.” 

‘^No, hang* it, William, I beg your pardon” — here 
George interposed in a fit of remorse; ‘^you have 
been my friend in a hundred ways. Heaven knows. 
You’ve got me out of a score of scrapes. When 
Crawley of the Guards Avon that sum of money of me 
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I should have been done bvt for you : 1 know I 
should. But you shouldn't deal so hardly with me; 
youf should idt be always eateehisiiig me. 1 aiu wry 
fond of Amelia ; I adore her, and that sort of thing. 
Don’t look angry. She’s faultless; I know she is. 
But you see there ’s no fun in winning a thing unh'ss 
you play for it. Hang it : tin*, regiment ’s just back 
from the West Indies, I must have a litthi ding, and 
then when I’m married I’ll reform; I will upon my 
honor, now. And — 1 say — Dob — don’t be angry 
with me, and 1 ’ll give you a hundred next Jiiontli, 
when 1 know ]uy father will stand somethiiig hand- 
some ; and I ’ll ask Heavy top for leave, and I ’ll go to 
town, and see Amelia to-morrow — there now, will 
that satisfy you ? ” 

It is impossible to be long angry with you, 
George,” said the good-natured Captain ; and as for 
the money, old hoy, you know if 1 wanted it you ’d 
share your last shilling with me.” 

^^That 1 would, by Jove, Dobbin,” Georgci said, 
with the greattist generosity, though by the way he 
never had any money to spare. 

^‘Only T wish you had sown those', wild oats of 
yours, George. If you (*,ouId have seen ])oor little 
Miss Emmy’s fa,(‘e wlu'u she asked me alxuit you the 
other day, you would have pitched those billiarej -balls 
to the deuce. Go and (joiufort her, you rasetal. Go 
and write hc*r a long letter. Do sometlfing to make 
her happy ; a very little will.” 

I believe she’s d — d fond of me,” the Lieutenant 
said, with a self-satisfied air; and went* off to finish 
the evening with soim^ jolly fellows in tln^ mess-room. 

Amelia nieanwliile, in Bussell Square, was looking 
at the moon, whi(*Ji was shining upon that ])(jac(d*ul 
spot, as well as upon the square of the Chatham Bar- 
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racks, where Lieutenaflt Osborne was quartered, and 
thinking to herself how her hero was employed. Per- 
]ia])s he is visiting the sentrit^s, tliought she; perliaps 
he is bivouacking; perhaps he is attending the couch 
of a wounded comrade, or studying the art of war up 
in his own desolate cluimber. And her kind thoughts 
s])e(l away as if tliey were angels and had wings, 
and hying down tlie river to Chatham and Rocluister, 
strove to p(iep into the barracks where George was. 
, . . All things considered, I tliink it was as well the 
giit(*s wer(^ shut, and tlie sentry allowed no one to 
pass ; so that the poor little white-robed angel could 
not heai* the songs tliose young fellows were roaring 
over tlui whiskey piiiudi. 

Tlui day after the little conversation at Chatliam 
l>arra(‘-ks, young (_)sborne, to show that lie would be as 
good as his word, [)rt‘])ared to go to town, thereby in- 
curring Cai)tain Dobbin’s ap])lause. I should have 
liked to make Iku* a litth', present,” Osborne said to 
his friend in conhclence, only 1 am quite out of 
cash until my father tips up.” But Dobbin would not 
allow this good-nature and generosity to be balked, 
and so accommodated Mr. Osborne with a few pound 
notes, which the latt(u* took after a litthi faint scruple. 

And I dare say he would have bought something 
very handsome for Amelia ; only, getting off the 
coa(*h in Fleet Street, he was attracted by a handsome 
shirt-pin in jeweller’s window, which he could not 
resist ; and having paid for tliat, had very little money 
to spare for indulging in any further exercise of kind- 
ness. Never mind : you may be sure it was not his 
])resents Amelia Avanted. When he came to Russell 
Square, her face lighted up as if he had been sun- 
shine. The little cares, fears, tears, timid misgivings, 
sleepless fancies of I don’t know how many days and 
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niglits, were forgotten, under one moment’s influence 
of that familiar, irriisistible smile. He. beamed on her 
from the drawing-room door — magnitieent, with am- 
brosial whiskers, like a god. Sambo, wluxse face as 
lie announeed Captain Osbin (having conferred a bre- 
vet rank on tliat yoiAig officer) blazed with a sympa- 
thetic grin, saw the little girl start, and flush, and 
jiini]) up from hm* watching-place in the window; and 
Sambo rcdriiated : and as soon as the door was shut, 
slie wcmt Huttering to Lieutenant Georgt^ Osborne’s 
In^art as if it was the only natural honui for her to 
lu^stle in. Oh, thou poor panting little*, soul ! The 
very finest tri*e in the whole forest, with tin*, straight- 
est st( in, and tlui strong(*st arms, and the thickest foli- 
age, wherein you choose to build and coo, may be 
markcal, for what you know, and may be down with 
a crash er(*long. What an old, old simile that is, 
between man and timb(*r ! 

In the m(*an wliile, Oeorgt*. kissed lier very kindly 
on her forehead and glistening eja^s, and was very 
graxiious and good ; and she thought his diamond 
slfirt-pin (which she had not known him to wear 
before) the prettiest ornament ever seen. 

The observant reader, who has marked our young 
Lieutenant’s jirevious Ixdiavior, and has preserved our 
report of the bri(‘f conversation which ho has just had 
with Ca})tain Dobbin, has possibly coifie to certain 
conclusions regarding the character of Mr. Osborne. 
Some cynical Fr(*nchman lias said that ^thcre are two 
parties to a love-transaction : the one who loves and 
tlu*. other who condescends to be so treated. Perhaps 
the love is occasionally on the man’s side ; perhaps 
on the lady’s. Perhaps some infatuated swain has ere 
this mistaken insensibility for modesty, dulness for 
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maiden reserve, mere t^acuity for sweet bashfuliiess, 
and a goose, in a word, for a swan, Uerlia{)s some 
beloved female subscriber has arrayed an ass in* the 
splendor and glory of her imagination; admired his 
dulness as manly simplicity; worshi])ped his selfish- 
luiss as manly superiority ; treated his stu})idity as 
majestic*, gravity, and used him as the bi*illiant fairy 
Titania did a certain weaver at Atlnms. 1 think I 
have seen such (jomedies of errors going on in tin*, 
world. But this is certain, that Amelia Ixiic^vc^d In^r 
lov(u* to be one of the most gallant and brilliant iium 
in the (unpire : and it is jmssible Licut(*nant Osborne 
thought so too. 

He was a little wild: how many young men are; 
and don’t girls like a rake better than a milksop? 
Tie hadn’t sown his wild oats as yet, but he would 
soon : and (]uit the army now that ])eace wa-s pro- 
claimed; the (iorsican mouvster loc-ked up at Elba; 
promotion by c.onserpumce over ; and no chancci left 
for the display of his undoubt(*d militaay talents and 
valor: and his allowanc.e, with Amelia’s settlemcmt, 
would (Uiable them to take a snug placai in the coiwi- 
try somewhere, in a good sporting ludghborhood ; and 
h(*. would hunt a little, and farm a little; and they 
would be very hap])y. As for remaining in the army 
as a iTiarried man, that was impossible. Fancy Mrs. 
(xcorge Osborne in lodgings in a county town ; or, 
worse still, ih the East or Wt*st Indi(^s, with a society 
of offi(*ers, and })atronizcd by Mrs. Major O’Dowd! 
Amelia died with laughing at Osborne’s stories about 
Mrs. Major O’ Dowd. He loved her much too fondly 
to subject h(u* to that horrid woman and her vulgari- 
ties, and the rough treatment of a soldier’s wife. He 
didn’t care for himself — not he; but his dear little 
girl should take the jjlace in society to which, as his 
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wife, she was entitled; and ifc) these proposals you 
may be sure she a(5ceded, as she would to any other 
from the same author. 

Holding this kind of conversation, and building 
numberless cjastles in the air (which Amelia adorned 
with all sorts of floWjCr-gardens, rustic walks, country 
churches, Sunday-schools, and the like ; while George 
had his mind’s eye directed to the stables, the kennel, 
and the cellar), this young pair passed away a couple 
of hours very pleasantly ; and as the Lieutenant had 
only that single day in town, and a great deal of most 
important business to transact, it was proposed that 
Miss Emmy should dine with her future sisters-in- 
law. This invitation was accepted joyfully. He 
conducted her to his sisters ; where he left her talk- 
ing and prattling in a way that astonished those 
ladies, who thought that George might make some- 
thing of her; and he then went off to transact his 
business. 

In a word, he went out and ate ices at a pastry- 
cook’s shop in Charing Cross; tried a new coat in 
Pg^ll Mall; dropped in at the Old Slaughters’, and 
called for Captain Cannon; played eleven games at 
billiards with the Ca])tain, of which he won eight, 
and returned to Russell Square half an hour late for 
dinner, but in very good humor. 

It was not so with old Mr. Osborne. When that 
gentleman came from the City, and was welcomed in 
the drawing-room by his daughters and the elegant 
Miss Wirt, they saw at once by his face — which was 
puffy, solemn, and yellow at the best of times — and 
by the scowl and twitching of his black eyebrows, 
that the heart within his large white waistcoat was 
disturbed and uneasy. When Amelia stepped for- 
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ward to salute him, which she always did with great 
trembling and timidity, he gave a surly grunt of j‘ec- 
ognition, and dropped the little hand out of his great 
hirsute paw without any attempt to hold it there, 
lie looked round gloomily at his eldest daughter; 
who, comprehending the meaning of his look, which 
asked unmistakably, Why the devil is sAehere?” 
said at once : — 

‘^George is in town, Papa; and lias gone to the 
Horse Guards, and will be back to dinner.’^ 

Oh, he is, is he ? I won’t have the dinner kept 
waiting for hvm^ Jane with which this worthy man 
lapsed into his particular chair, and then the utter 
silence in his genteel, well-furnished drawing-room 
was only interrupted by the alarmed ticking of the 
great French clock. 

When that chronometer, which was surmounted by 
a cheerful brass group of the sacrifice of Tphigenia, 
tolled five in a heavy cathedral tone, Mr. Osborne 
pulled the bell at his right hand violently, and the 
butler rushed up. 

Dinner ! ” roared Mr. Osborne. 

^^Mr. George isn’t come in, sir,” interposed the 
man. 

^^Bamn Mr. George, sir. Am I master of the 
house?* Dinner!” Mr. Osborne scowled. Amelia 
trembled. A t elegraphic communication of eyes 
passed between the other three ladies^ The obedient 
bell in the lower regions began ringing the announce- 
ment of the m^al. The tolling over, the head of the 
family thrust his hands into the great tail-pockets of 
his great blue coat and brass buttons, and without 
waiting for a further announcement, strode down 
stairs alone, scowling over his shoulder at the four 
females. 
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What the matter now, my d(*.ar ? asked one of 
the^other, as they rose and tri])ped ging(‘i*ly behind the 
sire. 

I sn])pose the funds are falling,” wliispered Miss 
Wirt ; and so, trembling and in silence, this hushed 
female company followed their dark leader. They 
took their plae,(‘s in sihmce. lie growled out a bless- 
ing, whieli sound(‘d as gniflly as a curse. Tlie great 
silver dish-e-ovei’s AV(u*e removed. Amidia trembh'd 
in her place, for she was next to tlie awful Osboriu‘, 
and alone on her sidi^. of the tables — the gap Ixung 
occasioned by th(‘- absence of G(M)rge. 

^GSou])?” says Mr. Osborne, eluteliing the ladle, fix 
ing his eyes on her, in a se])ul(*.hral tone; ami having 
helj)ed her and tlie r(\st, did not s])eak for a while. 

‘‘Take Miss Scalley’s plate away,” at last lie said. 
“ She can’t eat the sou]) — no more can 1 . It ’s beastly. 
Take away the sou]), Hicks, and to-morrow turn the 
cook out of th(‘. house, Jane.” 

Having concluded his observations u])on the soup, 
Mr. Osborne made a few curt remarks inspecting the 
fish, also of a savage and satirical tendency, aijd curscMl 
Billingsgate with an emphasis quite worthy of the 
place. Then he lapsed into silence, and swallow(M_l 
sundry glasses of wine, looking more a.nd more terri- 
ble, till a brisk knock at the door told of Georgt^’s 
arrival, when everybody began to rally. 

“ He could not (*nme before, (xeiuu’al Haguilet had 
kept him waiting at the Horse (Juards. Never mind 
soup or fish. Give liim anything — Jic didn’t- care 
what. Capital mutton — capital everytliing.” His 
good-humor contrasted with his father’s severity ; 
and he rattled on unceasingly during dinner, to the 
delight of all — of one especially, who need not be 
mentioned. 
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As soon as the young ladies had discussed the 
orange and the glass of wine? which foi-nuid the ordi- 
nary conclusion of the dismal banquets at Mr. Osborne’s 
house, the signal to make sail for the drawing-room 
was given, and tlu^y all arose and departed. Amelia 
hoped (reorge would soon join thefn there. She began 
jdaying some of his favorite waltzes (then newly im- 
ported) at the great carved-leggcal, leather-cased grand 
piano in tlie drawing-room ov(n*ln*ad. This little arti- 
fice did not bring him. He was d(‘.at to the waltzes ; 
they grew fainter and fainter ; tlu‘- dis(*-omfit(Hl j>er- 
former left the huge instrument i)resently ; and though 
her three friemds p(u* formed some of' the loudest and 
most brill ia-nt new piece's of their ripertolre^ sho did 
not hear a single note, but sat thiidving, and boding 
evil. Old Osborne’s scowl, terrific*, always, had never 
before lookc'd so deadly to lun*. His eyes followed her 
out of the room, as if she ha.d been guilty of some- 
thing. When th(‘y bi'ought Inu' coffee, she started as 
though it were a, caip of poison which Mr. Hicks, the 
butler, wished to propose to her. What mystery was 
there lulling ? Oh, those women ! They nurse and 
cuddle their ju'escnitinumts, and make darlings of their 
ugliest thoughts, as they do of their deformed children. 

The ^loom on the paternal countcmance had also 
impressed George Osborne with anxiety. With such 
(iyebrows, and a look so decidedly bilious, how was he 
to extract that money from the governor, of which 
George w»as consumedly in want ? He*, began praising 
his father’s wine. That was generally a successful 
means of cajoling the old gentleman. 

^^We never got such madeira in the West Indies, 
sir, as yours. Colonel Heavy toj) took off three bot- 
tles of that you sent me down, under his belt the 
other day.’’ 
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Did lie ? ” said the old gentleman. It stands me 
in eight shillings a bottle.” 

^ Will you take six guineas a dozen for it, sir?” 
said George, with a laugh. * 'rh(‘ro ’s one of the 
greatest men in the kingdom wants some.” 

^nioes he?” groMed the senior. ^^Wish he may 
get it.” 

^‘When General Daguilet was at (hiatham, sir, 
lleavyto]) gave him a breakfast, and asked me for 
sonn^ of th(* wiiu^ The Gen(*ral liked it just as well 
— want(‘d a pipe for the CoJiimander-in-Chief. He’s 
his Ivoyal ITiglni(‘Ss’s right-hand man.” 

It 'is devilish line wine,” said the Eyebrows, and 
they looked mon^ good-himumMl ; and George was go- 
ing to take advantage of this eomphieinie.y, and bring 
the su])[)ly tpu^stion on the mahogany, when the father, 
rela])sing into solmunity, though rather eordial in man- 
ner, bade him ring the bidl for claret. And we ’ll see 
if that’s as good as the madeira, Georg(^, to which his 
Koyal Highness is wdconie, L ’m sure. And as we 
are drinking it, I ’ll talk to you about a matter of 
fmi)ortance.” 

Amelia heard the claret bell ringing as she sat 
nervously up stairs. She thought, somdiow, it was 
a mysterious and ])r(»s(mtinumtal bell. Gf die pre- 
sentiments which some people are ahvays 'having, 
some surely must (*.ome right. 

“ What I want to know, George,” the* old gentleman 
said, after sloAvly smaeEing his first bumper — What 
I want to know is, liow you and — ah — j^Jiat little thing 
up stairs, are carrying on ? ” 

I think, sir, it ’s not hard to see,” George said, with 
a self-satisfied grin, ^d^retty clear, sir. — What cap- 
ital wine ! ” 

What d’ you mean, pretty clear, sir ? ” 
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Why, hang it, sir, d<jwi’t jnish me too hard. I a 
modest man. I — ah — I don’t set np to im a lady- 
killer ; but I do own tliat she ’s as dtwilish fond of ^ne 
as she can Anybody can see that with half an , 
eye,” Z' . 

And you yourself ? ” 

^^Why, sir, did n’t you order me to marry her, and 
ain’t I a good boy ? Have n’t our papas settled it 
ever so long ? ” 

“A pretty boy, indeed. Haven’t I heard of your 
doings, sir, with Lord Tarcpiin, (kiptain (h^jiwh^y of 
the Guards, tlie Honorable Mr. DeucuvacHi and that set. 
Have a care, sir, have a care ! ” 

The old g(mtl(mian pronounced these aristocratic 
names with the gr(*at(‘st gusto. WlKMiever lie met a 
great man he grovelltal bid'ore him, and my -lorded liim 
as only a free-born Lriton can do. H(^ came home 
and looked out his history in the Peerage: he intro- 
duced his name into his daily conversation ; lie bragged 
about his Lordship to his daugliters. IL^ fell down 
prostrate and basked in him as a T^eapolitaii beggar 
does ill the sun. George was alarmed when he heard, 
the names. He feared his fa-ther might have been in- 
formed of certain transactions at play. But the old 
moralist eased him by saying serenely : — 

W el^, well, young men will be young men. And 
the comfort to me is, George, that living in the best 
society in Engl^ind, as I hope you do ; as I think you 
do ; as my means will allow you to do — ” 

Thank you, sir,” says George',, making his point at 
once. One cjwn’t live with these great folks for noth- 
ing ; and my jmrse, sir, look at it; ” and he held up a 
little token whicdi had been mottl'd by Amelia, and con- 
tained the very last of Dobbin’s pound notes. 

You sha’n’t want, sir. The British merchant’s son 
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slicVn’t want, sir. My guinea! are as good as theirs, 
George, niy boy ; and 1 don’t grudge ’em. Call on 
Mi% Chopper as you go through the City to-morrow ; 
he ’ll have sometliing for you. I don’t grudge money 
when I know you’re in good 'society, because I know 
that good society c^an never go wrong. There’s no 
pride in me. I was a humbly born man — but you 
have had advantages. Make a good use of ’em. Mix 
witli the young nobility. There ’s many of ’em who 
(ian’t spend a dollar to your guinea, my boy. And as 
for the ])ink bonnets (here from under the heavy eye- 
brows there came a knowing and not very pleasing 
leer) — Avhy boys will be boys. Only there ’s one thing 
I order you to avoid, which, if you do not, I ’ll cut you 
off with a shilling, by Jove ; and that ’s gambling, 
sir.” 

‘Klh, of coarse, sir,” said George. 

lint to r(*turn to the other business about Amelia : 
why should n’t you marry higher than a stockbroker’s 
daughb^r, (Jeorge — that’s what I want to know ?” 

‘‘ It ’s a family business, sir,” says George, cracking 
Jilberts. You and Mr. Sedley made the match a hun- 
dred years ago.” 

I don’t deny it ; but j)eo})le’s positions alter, sir. 
I don’t deny that Sedley made my fortune, or rather 
put me in tlui way of acquiring, by my owi* talents 
and genius, that ])roud position, which, I may say, I 
occupy in the tallow trade and the City of London. 
1 ’ve shown my gratitude to Sedley ; and he ’s tried it 
of late, sir, as my (du^que-book can show. George ! I 
tell you in conlidenee I don’t lik(^ the looks of Mr. Sed- 
ley’s affairs. My chief clerk, Mr. (ffio])per, does not 
like the looks of ’em, and he’s an old file, and knows 
’Change as well as any man in London. Hulker & 
Bullock ar(* looking shy at him. He ’s been dabbling 
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on his own account I fe^r. They say the J eune Aine- 
lie was his, which was taken by the Yankee privateer 

Molasses.” And that ’s fiat, — unless I see AirieVa’s 
ton thousand down you don’t marry her. I ’ll have no 
lame duck’s daughter in my family. Pass the wine, sir 
— or ring for coffee.” 

With which Mr. Osborne spread out the evening 
paper, and George knew from tliis signal that the col- 
loquy was ended, and that his pa2)a was about to take 
a naj). 

He hurried up stairs to Amelia in the highest spirits. 
What was it that made him more attentive to her on 
that night than he had been for- a long time — more 
eager to amuse her, more tender, more brilliant in 
talk ? Was it that his generous heart warmed to her 
at the prospect of misfortune ; or that tlie idea of los- 
ing the dear litthi prize madti him value it more ? 

She lived upon the recollections of that ha])py even- 
ing for many days afterwards, remembering his words ; 
his looks ; the song he sang ; his attitude, as he leaned 
over her or looked at her from a distance. As it seemed 
to her, no night ever j^assed so qui(*kly at Mr. Osborne’s 
house before ; and for once this young person was al- 
most j)rovoked to be angry by the i)remature arrival 
of Mr. Sambo with her shawl. 

Georj^e came and took a tender leave of her the 
next morning; and then hurried off to the City, 
where he visitpd Mr. Chojqjer, his father’s head inan? 
and received from that gentleman a document which 
he exchanged at Hulker & Bullock’s for a wliole 
j)ocketfiil of money. As George entered the house, 
old John Sedley was passing out of the banker’s par- 
lor, looking very dismal. But his godson was much 
too elated to mark the worthy stockbroker’s depres- 
sion, or the dreary eyes which the kind old gentleman 
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cast upon him. Young Bullt^ck did not conic grin- 
ning out of the parlor with him as had been his wont 
in former years. 

And as the swinging doors of Hiilker, Bullock, & 
Co. closed upon Mr. Sedley, Mr. Quill, the cashier 
(whosci iHiiievoltint it is to hand out crisi) 

bank-notes from a di*awer and dispense sovciroigns out 
of a copper shovid) winked at Mr. Driver, tlie clerk 
at the desk on his right. Mr. Driver winked again, 

^^No go,’' Mr. D. whispered. 

‘^Ivlot at no price,” Mr. Q. said. ^^Mr. George Os- 
borne, sir, how will you take it ? ” George (‘-rammed 
eagerly a (puiiility of n(jt(‘S into his pockets, and ])aid 
Dobbin fifty ])ouii(ls that very evening at mess. 

That very evening Anndia wrote him tlie tenderest 
of long letters, ller lieart wjis overflowing with ten- 
derness, but it vStill for(d)od(Hl evil. What was the 
cause of Mr. Osborne’s dark looks? she asked. Had 
any diffenume arisen betwecm him and her pai)a? 
Her poor ])aj)a returned so melancholy from the City, 
that all W(n*t^ alarmed about him at home — in line, 
Uiore were four pages of loves and fears and hopes 
and forcu codings. 

‘‘PcKjr little Emmy — dear little Emmy. How 
fond she is of me,” G(H)rge said, as he j)erused the 
missive — ^^and Gad, what a lieadacdie thaA mixed 
punch has given me ! ” Poor little Emmy, indeed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


MISS CRAWLEY AT HOME. 

About tliis time there drove up to aii exceedingly 
snug and well-appointcMl liouse in Park Ijane, a travel- 
ling c.liariot witli a lozenge on the panels, a dis(^on- 
tented female in a, gr(»en veil and crimped curls on 
the rumble, and a hirg('. and conlichaitial man on the 
box. Tt wais th<‘- (u]uij)age of our friemd Miss Craw- 
ley, returning from Hants. The carriage windows 
were shut ; tlu^ fad spaniel, whose head and tongue 
ordinarily lolled out of one of them, reposed on the 
lap of the discontented female. When the vehicle 
stopped, a largii round bundle of shawls was takiui 
out of the carriag(i by the aid ot various donu*-sties 
and a young lady who acc,onipanied the hea[) of 
cloaks. That bundle (iontaiiuMl Miss Crawley, w1h\ 
was conveyed up stairs Forthwith, and put into a IkmI 
and chamber wa-rm(*d properly as for the rece])tion of 
an invalid. Messengers W(*nt off for her physi(*.ian 
and medical man. They came, c.onsultcul, prc'scrilK'd, 
vanished. The young companion of Miss Crawley, at 
the conclusion tof their interview, came in to receive 
their instriudioiis, jind administered those antiphlo- 
gistic medicines which the eminent men ordered. 

Captain Cra\\d(\y of tin'. Life Gua-rds rode up from 
Kniglitsbridge Barracks the next day; his bla(*k 
charger pawed tlu^ stra,w Ix^fore his invalid aunt’s 
door. He was most aff(H*tionate in his impiiric'S re- 
gavding that amiable relative. There seemed to be 
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much source of apprelieiisioiui^ H(‘- found Miss Craw- 
ley’s maid (the discontimted female) iiinisiially sulky 
and' despoiid(‘iit ; lie found Miss Jhi'^gs, her dame de 
comjxKjnie^ in ti'ai’s alone in the drawiii^i^M-oom. She 
had hastened liome, lu^ariug of her bidoviHl friend’s 
illness. She wished' to fly to hm* (X)iieh, that (iouch 
wlii(di she, I>ri.i^gs, had so often smoothed in the hour 
of sickness. She was d(*.ni(*d admission to Miss Craw- 
ley’s apartment. A stranger was administering her 
medicines — a stranger from the country — an odious 
Miss ... — tears (*hoked the utt(n‘au('-e of tlie dame 
de eoyn/pagnie^ and she buried her crushed afflictions 
and her pCior old red nose in her poiiket-handkiu'chief. 

Eawdon CraAvlt^y sent up his name by the sulky 
femme de chamhre, and Miss (h’awley’s new compan- 
ion, coming tri])t)iug down from tlui siidc-room, put a 
little hand into his as he stejipcid foi-ward eagerly to 
meet her, gave a glaiuie of great siiorn at the bewil- 
dered Briggs, and beiikoning the young guardsman 
out of the back drawing-room, hid liim down stairs in- 
to that now desolate dining-])arlor, where so many a 
good dinner had been celebrat(id. 

Here these two talkcid for ten minutes, discussing, 
no doubt, the symptoms of the old invalid above 
stairs ; at the end of which p(‘riod the parlor-bell was 
rung briskly, and «answored on that instant\ by Mr. 
Bowls, Miss Crawley’s large confidential butler (who, 
indeed, happiiiied to be at the key-hole during the 
most part of the interview) ; and the Captain coming 
out, curling his mustachios, mounted the black char- 
ger pawing among the straw, to the admiration of the 
little blackguard boys collected in the street. He 
looked in at the dining-room window, managing his 
horse, which curv(d.ed and capered beautifully — for 
one instant the young person might be seen at tlie 
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window, wlien her figure vanished, and, doubtless, she 
went up stairs again to n^siime the afh'ctiiig duties of 
benevolence. 

Who could this young woman be, I wonder ? That 
evening a little dinner for two ])ersons was laid in 
the dining-room — when Mrs. Fjrkin, the lady’s-maid, 
])ushed into her mistress’s apartment, and bustled 
about there during the vacancy oecasioiuHl by tlu^ d(‘- 
partur(3 of the new nurse — and th(3 latter and Miss 
Jh'iggs sat down to tln^ neat littl(3 meal. 

Briggs was so much (dioked by emotion that she 
could hardly tak(3 a morsel of meat. The young per- 
son carved a fowl with the utmost delicacy, and asked 
so distinctly for egg-saiu^e, that ])oor Briggs, before 
whom that delicious c.ondinient was phu'.ed, stjirt('d, 
made a great clattering with tlie ladle, and once more 
f(dl back in the most gushing hysteri(%al state. 

‘^ITad you not better give Miss l>riggs a glass of 
wine ? ” said the person to ]\Ir. Bowls, the large confi- 
de mtial man. Jfe did so. Briggs seized it niechani- 
eally, gasped it down convulsively, moancal a little, 
and began to play with the chicken on her plate. • 
think we shall be abhi to help each otlu^r,” said 
the person with great suavity: ^^and shall liave no 
need of Mr. Bowls’s kind s(u*vices. Mr. Bowls, if 
you please, we will ring Avhen we want you.” lie 
went down stairs, Avhere, by the way, he vented the 
most horrid ^curses upon the unoffending footman, his 
subordinate. 

It is a pity you take on so. Miss Briggs,” the 
young lady said, with a cool, slightly sarcastic, air. 

^^My dearest friend is so ill, and wo — o — o — on’t 
s(3e me,” gurgled out Briggs in an agony of renewed 
grief. 

“She’s not vr-iy ill any more. Console yourself, 
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dear Miss Briggs. She has only overeaten herself — 
that is all. Slui is greatly better. She will soon be 
quite restored again. She is weak from being cupped 
and troni nuHlical treatment, but she will rally imme- 
diately. Bray console yourself, and take a little 
more wine.’’ < 

^‘Ihit wliy, wliy won’t she see me again?” Miss 
Ihdggs bh*at(*d out. “Oh, Matilda, Matilda, after 
three-and-tweiity y(‘aj*s’ tenderness ! is this the return 
to your poor, jjoor Arabella?” 

“ Don’t cry too mucli, poor Arabella,” the other 
said (with ever so litth^ of a grin) ; “ she only won’t 
see you, because sIk^ says you don’t nurse her as well 
as T do. It ’s no ])leasure to me to sit up all night. I 
wish you miglit do it instead.” 

“ Have I not tend(Ml that dear couch for years?” 
Arabella said, “and now — ” 

“Now she ])ref(U’S somebody else. Well, sick peo- 
ple have these fancies and must be humored. When 
she’s well I shall go.” 

“Never, never,” Arabella exclaimed, madly inhal- 
ing her salts-bottle. 

“Never l»e well or never go. Miss Briggs?” the 
other said, with the same })rov()king good-nature. 
“Booh — she will be well in a fortnight, when I shall 
go back to my little jmpils at (Jueen’s Crawh'y, and to 
tlieir mother, who is a great deal more sick than our 
friend. You need not be jealous about me, my dear 
Miss Briggs. I am a poor little girl without any 
friends, or any harm in me. I don’t want to supplant 
you ill Miss Crawley’s good graces. She will forget 
me a week after I am gone : and her affection for you 
has been the work of years. Give me a litth^ wine if 
you please, my dear IVIiss Briggs, and let us be friends. 
I ’m sure I want friends.” 
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The pla(‘.ablo and sf)ft-lioarted sj^n^dilossly 

pushed out Jier liaiid at this appejil ; but sla^, felt the 
d(‘sei*tion most kcieuly for all that, and bitterl}/* bit- 
terly moaiK'd the hekleiiess of her Matilda. At the 
(md of half au hour, the mcnil ov(‘r. Miss lvebe(*(*a 
Sharp (for siudi, astonishing to ^sbite, is the name of 
Iku* who has been deserib(*d ingeniously as th(‘ ptu*- 
son hith(M*to), Avent nj) stairs again to Inu* pati(uii*s 
rooms, from Avdiiidi, with the most cuigaging |)olit(‘- 
iK'ss, sh(^ (diminati'd ])oor hirkiii. ‘^Tha.iik you, ^Irs. 
Jfirkin, tluit will quite do; how ni(*(‘ly you malui it! 
I will ringA\di(m anything is wanted/’ “Thank yon;” 
and Tijiciii came down stairs in a t(uiip(‘st of jealousy, 
only the more dangerous because she was forced to 
conliiui it in luir own bosom. 

Could it be the tmnpc'st which, as she ])a.ssed the 
landing of the first floor, bh^w open tln^ draAving-room 
door ? ]ShA ; it Avas stealthily ojxuKal by the hand of 
Briggs. Briggs had been on the Avatch. Briggs too 
Avell heard the creaking Firkin descend the stairs, and 
the clink of the spoon and gruel-basin the iiegh‘ct(‘d 
female carriiMl. 

“ W(dl, Firkin? ” says slug as the otluu entered the 
a])artm(uit. W(dl, Jane ? ” 

^^Wuss and avuss, Miss J>.,” Firkin said, Avagging 
her liquid. 

^Ms she not better then ? ” 

‘^She iievcB spoke but once, and I asked her if she 
felt a little more easy, and she told me to hold my 
stupid tongue. Oh, Miss B., I never thought to have 
seen this day ! ” And the water-Avorks again began to 
play. 

^^What sort of a person is this Miss Sharp, Firkin? 
I little thought, Avhile enjoying my Christmas revels 
in the elegant home of my firm friends^ the Heverend 
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Ijionel Delamere and his aiiliable lady, to find a 
stranger had taken my j)lace in the affections of my 
deadest, my still dearest Matilda!^’ Miss Briggs, 
it will he seen by lier language, was of a literary 
and sentimental turn, and had onee published a voh 
nine of poems — 'drills of the Nightingale — by 
subseription. 

“ Aliss B., they ar(‘ all infatyafed about that young 
woman/^ Firkin replied. Sir Bitt wouldn’t have- 
let h(u* go, but Ih' dared n’t refuse Miss Crawley any- 
thing, JMrs. Bute at tlie Rectory jist as bad — never 
lia])])y out of her sight. The; Capting fpiito wild 
about lier. My. Cra\v](*y inortial jealous. Since Miss 
C. was took ill, she- won’t have nobody near her but 
Miss Shai*}), I (*an 't tell for where nor for why; and I 
think some-think has bc'widged everybody.” 

Rebe(*(*-a ])a.ss(Ml tliat night in constant watching 
upon ^liss (Jrawley ; the'- next night the old lady slept 
so c’-omfortably, that Bebecca had tinu^ for several 
liours’ comfortable^ rei)ose hcu-self on the sofa, at the 
foot of h(*r ])atroness’s bt*d ; veny soon. Miss Crawley 
mis so wcdl that she sat up and laughed heartily at a 
p(u-fe(‘t imitation of Miss Briggs and her grief, whicdi 
Rebecca d(‘scrib(Ml to hcu*. Briggs’s weeping snuffle, 
and her manner of using the handkerchied’, were so 
completcdy remlercMh tliat Miss Crawley became quite 
c-h(M‘rful, to the'- a,dmiration of the doc'-tors when they 
visited her, who usually fcnind this woiVhy woman of 
the wendd, when th(‘ h*a.st sickness attacked her, under 
the most abject (U‘])r(*ssion and terror of death. 

Captain CraAvl(*y (Miinc^ every day, and received bul- 
h'tins from Miss Reb(H*-ca resj)ec;ting his aunt’s health. 
This improvc‘d so rapidly, that poor Briggs was 
allowed to see her ])atroness ; and persons with temder 
hearts may imagine the Biiiothered emotions of that 
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soritiiiieiital female, anA the affecting nature of the 
interview. 

Miss Crawley liked to have Briggs in a good (feal 
soon. Rebecca uschI to mimic her to her face with the 
most admirable gravity, thereby rcmdering the imita- 
tion doubly pi(iuant to her worthy [)atroness. 

''Pile causes which had h^d to the deplorable ill- 
n(*ss of Miss Crawley, and her departures from lier 
brother’s hous(s in the country, wercs of such an unro- 
iru uiticj iaturcs that tlusy are hardly fit to be ex])lained 
in this g(snt(‘el and smitimental novel. For liow is it 
possible to hint of a de]i(*at(‘ female, living in good 
so(uety, tliat she at(* and dra^nk too mmdi, and that a 
hot supp(n* of lobsters ju’ofusely (‘iijoyed at the ’Rec- 
toiy was tlus iM^ason of an indisposition which Miss 
Cra-wley hersedf pm-sist(*d was sohsly attributable to 
tlie da-in])n(\ss of the W(‘a.th(sr ? Tlie attm'k was so 
sluirp that Matilda — as his Revcj'cmas expressed it 
— was V(sry m^arly “off tins liooks ; all the family 
W(sre ill a fever of (*x])ectation r(‘garding the will, and 
Jvawdon (h*awley Avas making sure of at l(*ast fortj* 
tliousa.nd ])ounds b(‘fore the comnusneemumt of the 
Ijondon scnison. Mr. (Irawhyy smit over a choice par- 
,(sel of tracks, to prepare. Imr for the changes from 
Vanity Fair and Ea-rk Lane for anotlusr world; but a 
good doctor from Southampton being called in in time, 
vaiupiisht'd the lobster Avhich Avas so nearly fatal to 
her, and gaves Insr sufhchsnt strength to enable lier to 
rcsturn to Tjondon. The Ihiromst did not disguise Ins 
exceeding mortilication at tins turn Avhich affairs took. 

Wliile everybody was attending on Miss Crawley, 
and messengers every hour from the Rectory Avere 
carrying news of lier health to the affectionate folks 
there, there was a lady in another part of the house. 
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being exceedingly ill, of whom no one took any notice 
at all ; and this was the lady of Cniwley herself. 
ThL good (lo(*tor shook his lu‘-ad after seeing lun* ; to 
which visit Sir Jhtt conscnited, as it could he paid 
without a fee; and sin*, was h*d't fading away in her 
lonely chamber, wit)^ no more IrumI paid to her than 
to a weed in the park. 

Tlie young laduvs, too, lost mindi of Lin* i inestimable 
beindit of their governess’s instrindion. So aff(‘C- 
tionate a nurse; was Miss SJiar]), that Miss (Jrawley 
would tak(* her mediidiu'S from no oth(;r haaid. Fir- 
kin had been d(‘])ose(l long befon; her mistr(‘ss’s de- 
parture from tin; (;ountry. Tliat faithful attendant 
found a gloomy consolation on r(;turning to London, 
in seeing Miss I biggs suffer the same ])angs of jeal- 
ousy and undergo tlie same faithh'ss treatment to 
whi(;h she ln*rs(df liad b(H*u subject. 

Captain Kawdon got an exbmsion of leave on his 
aunt’s illness, and remain(;d dutifully at home. lie 
was always in h(;r antecham])er. (Sin; lay si(;k in the 
state bedroom, into whiidi you entered by the little 
^)lue saloon.) His father wa.s always meeting him 
there ; or if he (;ame down the corridor ever so (piietly, 
his father’s door was sure to open, and the hyemi face 
of the old genthmian to glare out. What was it set 
one to watch the other so ? A generous rivalry, no 
doubt, as to which should be most attcuitive to the 
dear sufferer in the state bedroom. Rebecca used to 
come out and comfort both of them ; or one or the 
other of tlunn rather. Botli of these worthy gentle- 
men were most anxious to have news of the invalid 
from her little conlidential m(*ssenger. 

At dinner — to which meal she d(‘S(;ended for half 
an hour — she ke])t the ])eace betw(*en them; after 
wliich she disappeared for the night : when Kawdon 
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would ride over to the df^pot of tlie loOth at Miidbury, 
l(MiYinp^ liis papa to the socdety of Mr. Horrocks and 
liis rniii-aiid- water. She ])ass(id as vva^ary a fortnight 
as ever mortal spent in Miss Crawh*y’s sick-room; but 
lier little nerves seemed to be of iron, and slie was 
(piite nnshak(m by tlie duty andtthe tedinm of the 
si(*k-chamber. 

She never told until lonjj^ aft(’rwards how ])ainfnl 
tliat duty was ; how ])(?e\dsh a ])ati<mt was th(‘ jovial 
old lady ; how angry ; how sl(‘e])l(\ss ; in what horrors 
of death ; during what long nights she hiy moaning, 
and in almost dcdii*ious agonies n'specting that future 
world whicli she (piib* igium'd when she was in good 
liealth. — Picture to yourscdf, 0 fair young rejuhu*, a 
worldly, s(dlish, grac'eh'ss, tliankless, religionless old 
woman, writhing in pain and fear, and without her 
wig. Phdure \wv to yourscdf, and ere you be old, 
h‘arn to love'- and ])ray! 

Sliai']) watcdied this graceless licdside with indomi- 
talde pa.tieuc(‘. Nothing escaped her; aaid, like a 
])rudent sti'ward, she found a use for everything. 
She told many a good story about Miss Crawley’s e 
illm‘ss in after days, — storii's which made the lady 
blush through her artitiidal carnations. During the 
illness sIk' was iK'vi'r out of bunper ; always a.lert; 
she sl(‘}'t light, having a ])erfe(*.tly clear conscience; 
and could take that refrc^shnient at almost any miinit(‘-’s 
warning. And so you saw very few traces of fatigue 
in her a[)pearance. Her face might be a trifle pahu*, 
and the circles round her eyes a little blacktu- than 
usual ; but whenever she came out from the sick-room 
she was always smiling, fresh, and neat, and looked 
as trim in her litth^ (h'l'ssing-gown and cap, as in her 
smartest evening suit. 

The (Captain thought so, and raved :ibout her in 
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uncouth convulsions. Tlic bf.rbed sliaft of love had 
penetrated his dull hide. Six weeks — approjunquity 
— opportunity — had victimized him coinjdetely. lie 
made a conlidaute of his aunt at the Rectory, of all 
persons in the world. She rallied him about it; she 
had perceived his felly; sJie wanu‘d him; she linished 
by owning that litth^ Sliarp was the most e.lever, droll, 
odd, good-natunal, simi)le, kindly (creature in Eng- 
laiul. Ra-wdon must not trille with lier aifections, 
though — dear Miss (h*awh*y would nev(‘r [)ard()n him 
for that ; for she, ii)o, was (piit(‘ overcome by the little 
governess, and loved Sharp like a da,ughttn‘. Raw- 
don must go away — go bacdc to his regiment and 
naughty Ijondon, and not ])lay Avith a poor artless 
girl’s feedings. 

Many a-nd many a tinu'. this good-natuiaal lady, 
com])assionating the forlorn life-ginirdsinan’s condi- 
tion, gavi‘ l\im an op])ortunity of s(H‘ing iMiss SJiarp 
at the Rectory, and of Avalking honu‘ with her, as we 
hav(^ seen. When nnm of a (*(n*tain sort, ladies, are in 
love, though they see the hook and tin' string, and tlui 
c whole apparatus with Avhicdi they are^ to ])(‘. taken, 
they gorge th(‘ bait nevertheh'ss — tlu\y must come to 
it — tic y must swallow it — and a.re ])n‘S(*ntly struck 
and landed gasping. Rawdon saw tlunv wa.s a mani- 
fest intention on jVfrs. Rutids part, to captivate him 
with Reb(*cca. He was not v(U’y wis(‘; but In^ was a 
man about town, and had seen sevmul seasons. A 
light dawned upon his dusky soul, as he thought, 
through a s])ee(di of Mrs. Rute’s. 

Mark my words, Rawdon,^’ she said. You will 
have Miss Sharp one day for your relation.’’ 

What relation, — my cousin, hey, Mrs. Bute; ? 
James sweet on her, hey ? ” impiircHl the waggish 
officer. 
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^^More than that/’ IVK-s. Bute said, with a flash 
froin her black eyes. ^ 

‘^Not Pitt? — He sha’n’t have her. The sneak 
a’n’t worthy of her. He ’s booked to Lady Jane 
Shee])shanks.” 

Yon men perceive nothing. Yofi silly, blind creat- 
nre — if anything happens to Lady Crawley, IVliss 
]r>harp will be your mother-in-law; and that^s what 
will happen.” 

Eawdon Crawley, Esquire, gave vent to a pro- 
digious whistle, in token of astonishment at this 
announcement. He could n’t deny it. His father’s 
evident liking for Miss Sharp liad not escaped him. 
He knew the old gentleman’s character well ; and a 
more unscrupulous old — whyou — he did not con- 
clude the sentence, but Avalked home, curling his 
miistaehios, and convinced lie had found a clew to 
Mrs. 'Bute’s mystery. 

By Jove, it ’s too bad,” thought Eawdon, too bad, 
by Jove ! I do believe the woman wants tlie poor girl 
to be ruAed, in order that she should n’t come into 
the family as Lady Crawley.” 

When he saw Eidiecca alone, he rallied her about 
his father’s atta(*hment in his graceful way. She flung 
up her head scornfully, looked him full in the face, 
and said, — 

Well, suppose he is fond of me, T know he is, and 
others too. YoA don’t tliink 1 am afraid of him, Cap- 
tain Crawley ? You don’t suppose 1 can’t defend my 
own honor,” said the little woman, looking as stately 
as a queen. 

Oh, ah, why — give you fair warning — look out, 
you know — that ’s all,” said the mustachio-twiddler. 

“ You hint at something not honorable, then ? ” said 
she, flashing out. 
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“Oh — Gad — really — Miss Kebecca/’ the heavy 
dragoon iuter]K)sed. 

you su})})ose 1 have no feeling of self-respect, 
because 1 am ])Oor and friendhvss, and becjiuse rich peo- 
])le liave none ? Do you think, because I am a gov- 
ernt'ss, 1 have not as much sense, and feeling, and good 
bnualiiig ;ts you gentle-folks in Hampshire? I bn a 
Montmorency. Do you suppose a Montmorency is not. 
as good as ;i Grawlcy ? ” 

When Miss Shai*]) was agitated, and alluded to her 
maternal r(‘lativ(‘s, she s])oke with ever so slight a 
foniign a(*.cent, whi(*h gave a grc^it (‘harm to her clear 
ringing v()i('(‘. “ No,^’ she continued, kindling as she 

spoki*- to tht‘ Gaptain ; “ I can endure ])Overty, but not 
sliame — myglecd, but not iiisult; and insult from — 
from ifonP 

H(U’ le(‘liiigs gave', way, and she burst into tears. 

“ Hang it, Miss Sharp — ll(*bec(;a- — by Jove — u])on 
my soul, I would idt for a tliousand pounds. Sto]), 
Itelu'ceti ! ” 

She was gone. Sin* drove* out with Miss Crawley 
that day. It. was Ik* Ton* the hitter's illness. At din- 
ner sin* was unusually brilliant and lively; but she 
would take no notice of the hints, or the nods, or the 
clumsy (*xj)()stula,tions of tin* humiliated, infatuated 
giuirdsnum. Skirmishes of this sort passed perpetu- 
ally during tin* little* e‘ampaign — tedious te) relate, and 
similar in re*sult. The*. Crawhyy heavy f.avalry was mad- 
deneel by eledeat, and routed every day. 

If the Baremet e)f Queen’s Crawley had not had the 
fear of losing his sister’s legacy before his eyes, he 
never wemlel have ])e*rniitte*el his dear girls to lose the 
educatie)nal ble*ssings whiedi their invaluable ge)verness 
was (ionferring upon them. Tin*, old house at home 
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seemed a desert witlioutf iK^r, so iisidiil and pleasant 
had Eobeeca made lierself tliere. Sir Pitt's h'tters 
were not copied and corrected ; his books not mafle 
up; his household business and manifold schemes 
neglected, now that his litthi s(icr(^tary was away. 
And it was easy to sec^ how necu^ssifty such an amanu* 
ensis was to him, by the tenor and sixdling of tlie nu- 
.nierous letttu's wliich he sent to her, (mtn'ating her and 
commanding Inn* to return. Almost ev(uy day brouglit 
a frank from the Paroiiet, enclosing the most urgent 
prayers to Ih'cky for Ikm- r(‘turn, or ('.onveying })athetic 
statements to Miss Crawley, rt'garding the neglec.ttMl 
state of Ids daugliters’ (Mlucatioii ; of whi(di documents 
Miss Crawley toc^k v"(uy litth^ heed. 

Miss Briggs was not formally dismissed, but her 
place as comj)anion was a simxaire and a dcu'ision ; jind 
her com])any was tlu'. fat spaniel in the drawiiig-rooin, 
or occasionally the discontented Pirkiii in the house- 
keeper’s clos(^t. Nor though the old lady w'^oiild by 
no means hiMi* of Reb(M‘ca’s de])arture, was tin', lattei* 
regularly installed in office in Park Lan(\ Like many 
W(jalthy p(H)])le, it was JMiss Crawley’s habit to accept 
as mu(ih service as she could g(‘t from her inferiors ; 
and good-naturedly to take h»ave of tluuu Avhen she no 
longer found them useful. Gratitude among certain 
ricli folks is scai'cady natural or to Ix^ thought of. They 
take necxly peo])le’s scnwices as their due. Nor ha,ve 
you, O })Oor ])ar?lsite and liumble hanger-on, much rc^a- 
son to complain ! Your frieiidsliij) for Dives is about 
as sincere as tlui return which it usually giits. It is 
money you love, and not tin*- man ; and were Croesus 
and his footnmn to chang(^ ])hux»s you know, you poor 
rogue, who would have the benefit of your alh^giance. 

And I am not sun^, that, in spites of E(‘becca,’s sim- 
plicity and activity, and gentleness and untiring good 
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humor, the shrewd old Loiidtjn lady, upon whom these 
treasures of fri(uidsliip were lavislied, had not a lurk- 
ing suspie-ion all the while of luir affectionate nurse 
and friend. It must have often crossi'd Miss Craw- 
ley’s mind tliat nobody does anything for nothing. If 
she. measured her ^)wn feeling towards the world, she 
must liave Ix^eii ])retty well able to gauge those of the 
world towards liea*stdf ; and perliaps she reftected, that 
it is tlu^ ordinary lot of people to have no friends if 
they t]iemselv(‘s care for nobody. 

Well, meanwhile l>eeky was the greatest comfort 
and (;onveni(*n(x^ to Inn*, and she gave her a eo\iple of 
new gowns, and a<n old necklace and shawl, and showed 
her f]‘i('ndship by abusing all her intimate ae(piain- 
tam^es to her new contidante (than which there caidt 
be a more touching proof of regard), and meditated 
vaguely some great future bem^fit — to marry her per- 
haps to Clump, the apothecary, or to settle her in some 
advantageous way of life ; or, at any rate, to send her 
back to Qmxm’s Crawley when she had done with her, 
and the full London season had begun. 

When Miss Crawley was convah\scent and de- 
scended to th(' drawing-room, Becky sang to her, and 
otherwise amused her ; when she was W(dl enough to 
drive out, Becky aec.oni])a.nied her. And amongst 
the di'ives which they took, whithm*, of all places in 
the world, did Miss Crawley’s admirable good-nature 
and friendship actually induce her tft penetrate, but 
to Kussell Square, Bloomsbury, and the house of 
John Sedley, Escpiire. 

Ere that evmit, many notes had passed, as may be 
imagined, between the two dear friends. During the 
months of Kelxicca’s stay in Hampshire, the (‘t(‘rmil 
friendship had (must it be owned?) suffered considt*r- 
able diminution, and grown so decrepit and feeble 
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with old age as to threaten d(‘iiiise altogether. The 
faet is, l)()th girls had their own real alfairs to tliink 
of : liebeeca her advan^je with her eiu))loyers — AiVe- 
lia her own absorbing topic. When the two girls met, 
and flew into each other’s arms with that im])etuosity 
which distiiiguislies the behaviewL* of young ladies 
towards each other, Rebecca, per fonmid lu'r part of the 
embrace with the most perfect briskiH\ss and energy. 
Roor little. Amelia, bluvslual as she kissed lier friend, 
and tliouglit she had been guilty of something very 
like coldness towai'ds her. 

Their lirst inbu-view was but a very short one. 
Anudia was just ready to go out for a walk. Miss 
Crawl(‘y was waiting in her (*.arriage below, her ])eo- 
])le wondering at the loc'.ality in which tliey found 
tliems(‘lves, and gazing upon lionest Sambo, the black 
footman of Rloomsbury, as one of the cpieer natives of 
the ])laco. But avIuui Amelia came down with her 
kind smiling looks (Rebecca must introduce her to 
her friend, Miss Crawley Avas longing to see her, and 
Avas too ill to leave h(*r carriage*) — Avhen, I say, Amelia 
came down, the Bark Lane shoulder-knot aristocra(5y 
wondc'red ]iiore and more that smdi a tiling could come 
out of Bloomsbury; and Miss Crawley aauis fairly 
captivated by the sweet blushing face of the young 
lady Avho came forAvard so timidly and so gracefully 
to pay her respects to the jirotector of her friend. 

“What a ct)m])lexion, my dear! What a SAveet 
voice ! ’’ Miss CraAvley said, as they droA^e aAvay 
westAvard aft(*r thi*. little in ter vie av. “ My dear Sharp, 
your young friend is charming. Send for her to Park 
Lane, do you hear ? ’’ Miss CraAvdey had a good taste. 
She liked natural manners — a little timidity only set 
them off. She liked liretty faces near her; as she 
liked pretty pictures and nice china. She talked of 
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Amelia with ra])tiire lialf aKlozeii times tliat day, 
She inentioiKHl her to Kawdoii Criiwh'y, who eame 
dutifully to partake of liis aiiiiVs ehie.k(*n. 

Of course, on this lttd)ecea iustautly stated, that 
Aimdia was engaged to be married — to a. hieutenant 
Osborne — a V(uy (jld llame. 

‘‘Is he a man in n. limM*(\ginient ? ” Captain Craw- 
ley askiul, rein(‘nd)ering after an (dfort, as became a 
guardsman, tln^ number of tlie. n'gimtuit, tlie — th. 

Kebecca thought that was the reginnuit. ‘‘The 
Captain’s iiani(‘,” she said, “ was Captain Dobbin.’^ 

“A lanky gawky fellow,” said Ch-awliy, “tunddes 
ov(‘r everybody. I know liim ; and Osborne’s a 
goodish-looking f(‘llow, with larg(‘ blaitk Avhiskei's ? ” 

“Enormous,” Miss lv(‘be‘e,(*.a Shar]) said, “and enor- 
mously ])roud of them, J assure yon.” 

Captain Jiawdon (h‘awhy burst into a horse-laugh 
by way of re])ly; and being }>ressed by the ladi(‘S to 
explain, did so wlum the (‘xplosion of hilarity wais 
over. “He faneh^s he can |>lay at billiards,” said he. 
“ 1 won two hundred of him at tlu'- Cocoa-Tree, l/e 
play, the young flat! He’d hav(‘ ])layed for anything 
that day, but his friend Ca})taiii Dobbin carried him 
off, hang him!” 

“ Uawdon, Jlawdon, don’t be so wicked,” Miss 
Crawley remarkcul, highly pleased. 

“Why, Ma’am, of all the young fellows I’ve seen 
out of the line, I think this fdlow ’s the greenest. 
Tarquin and l)(‘ue-eaee get what money tiny like out 
of him. He ’d go to the deuce to \nt seen with a lord. 
He pays their dinners at Greenwich, and they invite 
tlie (‘ompany.” 

“And very pretty com])any^ too, 1 dare say.” 

“Quite right, Miss 8har]). Eight as usual, IVIiss 
Shaiq). Uncommon pretty company, — haw, haw I 
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and the Captain laughed more and more, iliiiiking he 
had made a good joke. 

^‘Rawdon, don’t be naughty!” his aunt exclaimed. 

Well, his father’s a City man — immensely ricli, 
they say. Hang those City fellows, th(*y must ble(*d ; 
and I’ve not done with him y«t, I can tell you. 
Haw, haw ! ” 

^^Fie, Captain Crawley; I shall warn Amelia. A 
gambling husband ! ” 

Horrid, ain’t he, Iny ? ” the Captain said Avith 
great sohunnity ; and then add(‘d, a sudden thought 
having struck him : — ‘Hhid, 1 say. Ma’am, we ’ll have 
him here.” 

^^Is he a presentable sort of a person?” the aunt 
inquired. 

Freseiitable ? — oh, very Avell. Vou woidd n’t see 
any ditferene.e,” Ca,])tain Crawley answered. Do let ’s 
have him, wlnm you b(\gin to S('o a few ])(‘ople ; and 
Ids whatd’yecairem — his inamorato — eh. Miss Sharp 5 
that’s Avhat you call it — eom(\s. Gad, I’ll Avrite him 
a note, and Iniva hi in; and I’ll try if lie can play 
])i(piet as Avell as billiards. Where does he live, Miss^ 
Shar]) ? ” 

Miss Sharp told Crawley the Lieutenant’s toAvn ad- 
dress ; and ,a fcAv days after this conversation. Lieu- 
tenant Osborne received a lett(»r, in (Japtain Kawdou’s 
sehool-boy hand, and enclosing a note of invitation 
from Miss Crarley. 

Rebecca desi)atched also an invitation to her dar- 
ling Amelia, who, you may be sure, was ready enough 
to acce])t it Avhen she lieard that G(‘orge was to be of 
the party. It was arrang(‘,d that Amelia Avas to spend 
the morning with the ladies of Park Lane, where all 
were very kind to her. Rebecca ])atronized her Avith 
calm superiority : she Avas so much the cleverer of the 
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two, and her friend so and uiKissuinin", that 

she always yieldcMl when anybody (dioso to comiuand, 
and so took ]tel)(‘e(*a’s orders witli ptnd'eet ineekiiess 
and good-humor. Miss (Jrawley’s gratdousness was 
also remark abl(‘. Slie eontinued her raptures about 
little Aimdia-, talkod about Inn* before her face as if 
sh(* we,r(‘ a doll, or a s(‘rvant, or a picdaire, and ad- 
mired li(‘r with the most ])eii(na)l(mt wonder possible. 
1 admire that admiration wliieli the gxmbud world 
sometihu's exbmds to the e.omimmalty. Th(*re is no 
more agrcHaibh' obje(*t in life tlian to see May Fair 
folks ('ond(»s(‘ending. Miss Crawh‘y\s ])rodigious be- 
nevoleiu'e ratlnu* fatigued ])oor little Aimdia, and L 
am not sure that of the thrcM^, ladh*s in l\irk Lane she 
did not lind hom'st l\Iiss l>riggs tlie most agre(*able. 
She sympathized with Lriggs as with all lu'gh^eted or 
gentle people : she wasn’t what you call a woman of 
spirit. 

G(*orge (3ame to dinner — a repast eii gari^on with 
Ca])tain Ci’awh^y. 

The great family e.oaeh of the Osborm's trans])orted 
♦him to ]*ark liane from Itusscdl Squan* ; wheni the 
young ladies, who were not themselves invited, and 
])rofess(ai the great(\st indilfeiauiee at that slight, 
neverthel(‘ss lookiul at Sir Titt (Irawley’s name in tlie 
Baronetage ; and learned everything which that work 
had to teacdi about th(» (h*awley family and tluur pedi- 
gree, and th(' ]bnki(‘s, their ndati V(\s, ‘etc., ete. Itaw- 
doii Crawh*y rtH*eived (h^orge Osborne with great 
frankness and graiaousness : ])raised his ])lay at bill- 
iards : asked him wlnm he would have his revenge : 
was interested about Osborne’s n^giment: and would 
have proposed ])i(]uet to him that very (‘veiling, but 
Miss Crawhyy absolutely forbach*- any gambling in lier 
house ; so that the young Limiten ant’s purse was not 
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lightened by his gallai!t ])atron, for tliat day at least. 
However, they made an engagement for the next, 
somewhere : to look at a horse that Crawley had to 
sell, and to try liim in tlie Park ; and to dine together, 
and to pass the evening with some jolly fellows. 
‘^That is, if youh’o not on duty to tliat jm^tty Miss 
Sedley,^’ Crawh'y said, with a knowing wink. ^^Mon- 
strous nice girl, 'pon my honor, though, (fsborne,’^ lie 
was good enough to add. Lots of tin, I suppose, 
eh ? ’’ 

Osborne wasn’t on duty; he would join Crawley 
with pleasure : and the latter, when they met tlu^ next 
day, praised his new friinid’s liorstnnanship — as he 
might with perfeet honesty— and introdue(Ml him to 
three or four young men of the first fashion, whose ae- 
qiiaintaiHM*. immensely elated the simple young olfieer. 

How’s little Miss Sharp, by-the-bye ? ” Osborne 
imiuinMl of his friend ovnn* their wine, with a dan- 
dilied air. *K-)ood-natured litth? girl that. Does she 
suit you well at (iiuMm’s Crawley ? Miss Sedley liked 
h(ir a good deal last year.” 

Captain Crawley looked savagely at the LieutenaAt 
out of his littU^ blue eyes, and watehed him when he 
went u]) to resume his aecpniintanee with the fair 
governess. Her eonduet must have relieved Crawh^y 
if th(u*(^ was any jealousy in the bosom of that life- 
guardsman. 

VVdien the •young men went up stairs, and after 
Osborne’s introdiu^tion to Miss Crawley, he walked up 
to Rebecea with a patronizing, easy swagger. He was 
going to be kind to her and protect her. He would 
even shake hands with her, as a friend of Amelia’s ; 
and saying, ^‘Ah, Miss Sharp! how-dy-doo?” held 
out his left hand towards her, expecting that she 
would be quite confounded at the honor. 
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Miss Sharp put out lun* right forefinger, and gave 
him a little nod, so cool and killing, that Rawdon 
Crawley, watching the operations from the other 
room, could hardly restrain his laughter as he saw 
the Lieutenant’s entire diseoniliture ; the start he 
gave, tlie pause, an^l the perfect clumsiness with 
which he et length condescended to take the finger 
which was oi’teiMHl for his embrace. 

She ’d b('at the d(‘vil, by Jove ! ” the Ca])tain said, 
in a raptures ; and the Ijimitenant, by way of begin- 
ning the conv(‘rsation, agreeably asked Kebecca how 
she liked her new place. 

‘‘My [)lace ? ” said Miss Sliarp, coolly, “how kind 
of you to nmiind me of it! It’s a tolerably good 
place: the wag(‘s arci pretty good — not so good as 
Miss Wirt's, 1 believe, with your sisters in Russell 
Scpiare. How are those young ladies? — not that I 
ought to ask.” 

“ VV^’liy not ? ” JMr. Osborne said, amazed. 

“ Why, they never c*ondescended to speak to me, or 
to ask me into their house*, whilst I was staying with 
Amelia ; but we jxx)!- governesses, you know, are used 
to slights of this sort.” 

“ My d(Mi* Miss Sharj) ! ” Osborne ejaculated. 

“ At least in soiiui families,” Ibibecca continued. 
“You can't think what a difference there is though. 
We are not so wealthy in Hani])shire as you lucky 
folks of the City. Rut then I am in u gentleman’s 
family — good old English sto('k. I sup])ose you 
know Sir Pitt's father r(*fus(*d a p(*erage. And you 
see how T am treat(‘d. I am pretty comfortable. In- 
deed, it is ratlnn* a good place. Rut how very good of 
you to inquire ! ” 

Osborne was quite savage. The little governess 
patronized him and persijffied him until this young 
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British Lion f(‘lt qiiifo uneasy; nor eould he muster 
sufficient ])r(^s(Mice of mind to find a pn^U'xt for back- 
in<^ out of this most dtdec, table (tonversjition. 

^‘1 thought you liked the City families pretty 
well,’’ h(^ said, haughtily. 

Last year you mean, when T* w;is fresh from that 
horrid vulgar s(diool ? Of (bourse 1 did. l)o(‘s ii’t 
every girl like to eonu‘- home for the holidays? And 
liow was I to know any Ixdter ? But oh, IMr. Os- 
borne, what a di If erene,(‘, eighte(ui months’ ex])(u-ie,uee 
makes! — eightecui months spent, pardon mi'- for say- 
ing so, with gi'iitleiiieii. As for deaa* Anu'lia, slu^, I 
grant you, is a pi'arl, and would be charming a.ny- 
wh(*re. Then' now, 1 see you are beginning to be in 
a good humor; but oh, tlu'se ipieer odd City peoph', 1 
And ]\Lr. fJos — liow is that wonderful Mi*. Joseph ? ” 
It si'i'ins to me you didn’t disliki*- that wondi'rful 
Mr. Jose])h last year,” Osborne said kindly. 

“How sev('i*e of you! Well, 1 didn’t 

bri'ak my heart about him; yet if lu^ had asked ukj to 
do what you mean by your looks (a,nd vi'ry ex[)r('ssivo 
and kind they are, too), 1 Avould n’t have said no.” • 
Mr. Osborne ga.ve a look as much as to say, “In- 
deed, how very oldiging 1 ” 

“ \Vha,t an honor to have had you for a brother- 
in-law, you are thinking ? To bo sister-in-law to 
George Osbonu^, Escjuiri', son of JcJin Osborni^, Es- 
(piire, son o? — what was your grandpapa., Mr. Os- 
borne ? Well, don’t be angry. You can’t liel}) your 
pedigree, and I quite agri'c with you that I would 
have married Mr. Joe Sedley ; for eould a poor 
penniless girl do better ? Now you know the whole 
secret. frank and open; considering all things, 

it was very kind of you to allude to the circumstance 
— very kind and polite. Amelia dear, Mr. Osborne 
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and I were talking about yoirf’ poor brother Joseph. 
How is he ? 

T^ius was George utterly routed. Not that Eebecca 
was in the right; but she had managed most success- 
fully to put hi]n in the wrong. And he now shame- 
fiilly fled, feeling, if* he stayed another minute, that 
he would have been made to look foolish in the pre- 
sence of Amelia. 

Though Eebecca had had the better of him, George 
was above tlie incajincss of tale-b(?ariiig or revenge 
upon a lady, — only lui (tould not help cleverly coii- 
flding to Caj)taiii (h-a,wley, next day, some notions of 
liis regarding iVIiss Rebecca — that she was a sharp 
one, a dangerous ojie, a desperate flirt, etc. ; in all of 
which opinions (h‘awley agreed laughingly, and with 
every one of whicdi Miss Rebecca was made ac- 
quainted before twenty-four liours were over. They 
added to her original r(‘gard for Mr. Osborne. Her 
woman’s instinct had told her, that it was George 
who had interrupted tlie success of her first love- 
passage, and she esteemed him accordingly. 

I only just warn you,” he said to Eawdon Craw- 
ley, Avith a knowing look — he had bought the horse, 
and lost some score of guineas after dinner, I just 
warn you — I know women, and counsel you to be on 
the look-out.” 

‘^l^hank you, my boy,” said CraAvley, Avith a look 
of peculiar gratitude. ^‘You’re Avide Awake, T see.” 
And George went off, thinking CraAvley was quite 
right. 

He told Amelia of what he had done, and how he 
had counselled Eawdon Crawley — a devilish good, 
straightforward felloAv — to be on his guard against 
that little sly, scheming Rebecca. 

^‘Against ivhom?^^ Amelia cried. 
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Yonr friend the •governess. — Don’t look so 
iistonislied.” 

George, what have you done?” Amelia sliid. 
For her woirian’s eyes, which Lov(i had made sharp- 
siglited, had in om*. instant disciovered a secn-et whi(di 
was invisible to Miss Crawl(\y, tc^ ])oor virgin llriggs, 
and above all, to the stu})id peepers of that young 
whiskered ])rig, Li(‘utenant Os home. 

For as IhdxMic.a was shawling lun* in an njgxu* 
aj>artnu*nt, where tln^se two friends laid an opportu- 
nity {‘or a. litthi of that sec.re.t talking and conspiring 
wJiich foi'ins the (hdight of female lii’e, Amelia, 
coming up to Kebi*ec.a, and taking iier two little 
hands in hers, said, iUibec^ca, t S(ie it all.” 

K;ebe(H‘a kissixl her. 

And n^gardijig this delightful secret, not one syl- 
labhi more was said by either ol‘ the young women. 
Hut it was destined to (‘onie out before long. 

Some short period after the ai)ove events, and Miss 
lhd>ecea Sliarj) still rennaining a,t lier ])atroness’s 
liouse in Park Lam*, one morii hatcdiment might have 
be(m seen in Gia^at Gaunt 8tr(*.et, liguring amongst tl^ 
many which usually ornament that dismal quarter. 
It was over Sir Ihtt Crawley’s liouse; but it did not 
indicat(i the worthy Haronet’s demise. It was a femi- 
nine hatciiment, and ind(*ed a f(*Av j^ears back had 
served as a funeral compliment to Sir Pitt’s old 
mother, the late dowag(ir Lady Crawley. Its period 
of service over, the hatchment had come down from 
the front of the house, and lived in retirement some- 
where in the back i>remises of Sir Pitt’s mansion. It 
reappeared now for poor Pose Dawson. Sir Pitt was 
a widower again. The arms quartered on the shield 
along with his own were not, to be sure, poor Rose’s. 
She had no arms. But the cherubs painted on the 
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sciutclieon answered as well fer lier as for Sir Pitt’s 
mother, and Kesurf/a/n was written under the coat, 
flailked by the (huwley Jlove and Serpent. Arms 
and Hatchments, Jlcsurgam. — Here is an opportunity 
for moralizing ! 

Mr. Crawley had , tended that otherwise friendless 
bedside. She went out of the world strengthened by 
such words and (comfort as he could give her. For 
many years his was tlui only kindness she ever knew ; 
the only friendship that solae.ed in any way that 
feeble, lonely soul. Hen* lu^art was dead long before* 
her body. She had sold it to b(icome Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley’s wife. iMothers and dauglit(*rs are making the 
same bargain every day in Vanity Fair. 

When the demise*, took plae.e, lier husband was in 
London attending to sonu*. of his innumerable schemes, 
and busy witli his endh'ss lawyers. He had found 
time, neverth(‘less, to call often in Park Lane, and to 
despatch many not(*s to Jicbecea, entreating her, en- 
joining her, eojiinuuiding h(*r to return to her young 
pupils in the country, who w(U ‘0 now utterly without 
cpm})anionshi}) during their mother’s illness. But 
Miss Crriwl(*y would not hear of her departure; for 
though tlure was no lady of fashion in London who 
would des(*rt hei* friends more complacently as soon 
as she was tir(*d of their society, and though few 
tired of them soon(*r, y(*t as long as her engoument 
lasted her attachment was prodigious, and she clung 
still with the greatest energy to Rebecca. 

The news of Lady Crawley’s death provoked no 
more grief or comment than might have been ex- 
pected in Miss Crawley’s family circle. I suppose 
I must put off my ])arty for the 3d,” Miss Crawley 
said; and added, after a pause, hojie my brother 
will have the decency not to marry again.” What 
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a confounded rag(^ Pitt %vill bo in if lie does/’ Eawdon 
remarked, with his usual r(»gard for his elder brother. 
Ivebeeea said nothing. She se(mied by far the gfav- 
est and most inipross(*.d of the family. She left the 
room before Eawdon went away that day; but they 
nu^t by ehane.e bidow, as he wn^ going away after 
taking h^ave, and had a parley together. 

On the morrow, as E(d)e(*na was gazing from the 
window, she startled Miss Crawley, who was placidly 
occupied with a Fremth nov(0, by crying out in an 
alarmed tone, Ibn’c^’s Sir Pitt, Ma’am!” and the 
J>aronet’s kno(‘,k followed this annoumamient. 

^^My dt'iir, L can't S(;e him. I won’t see him. 
Tell I)owls not at home*, or go down stairs and say 
I’m too ill to rec(iivm any oiic. My nerves really 
won’t ])ear my ])rother at this moment,” cried out 
Miss Crawlt\y, and resumed the novel. 

‘SSh(^ ’s too ill to S(‘e yon, sir,” Eebecca said, 
trip])ing down to Sir Pitt, who was prciparing to 
ascend. 

^^So much the better,” Sir Pitt answered. 
want to see f/ou. Miss Becky. Onne along a me intp 
tlie j)arlor,” and tiny (‘Jit(*red tliat a|)artment together. 

wawnt yon ])aek at (Queen’s Crawley, Miss,” the 
P>aronet said, fixing his eyes upon her, and taking off 
his black gloves and his hat with its great crape hat- 
band. Jlis eyes had smdi a strangij look, and fixed 
upon h(u* so steadfastly, that E(ibecca Sharp began 
almost to trembh^. 

I hope to come soon,” she said in a low voice, as 
soon as Miss Crawley is better — and return to — to 
the dear children.” 

“You’ve said so these three months, Becky,” re- 
plied Sir Jhtt, “and still you go hanging on to my sis- 
t(^r, who ’ll fling you off* like an old shoe, when she ’s 
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wore you out. T ti*ll you I •want you. I going 
l)aok to the Viiiieml. Will you eoine back ? Yes or 
no ? 

daren’t — T doti’t think — it would be right — 
to l)e alone — with you, sir,” Becky said, seemingly 
in gn^at agitation, e 

1 say agin, 1 want you,” Sir IMtt said, thumping 
the tabh\ 1 can’t git on without you. I didn’t see 
what it was till you went iiway. The liouso all goes 
wrong. It's not the same place. All my aca'ounts has 
got muddhal agin. You must come baidc. Do come 
back. J)(‘ar l>eeky, do (*.om(\” 

^‘Come — as what, sir?” lv(*b(M*.ca, gas])ed out. 

^H’ome as Lady (h-awley, it* you like,” the Ihironet 
said, grasping his craiH' hat. “ 'I'liere ! will that, zatusty 
you? (k)m(^ bactv and 1 h‘ my wife. Vour vit vor’t. 
Birth be hangiHl. Voii’re as good a lady as (wcu* 1 S(h\ 
You’ve got mon^ brains in your litth*. vingcu- than any 
baronet's wife, in tluMuaintY. Will you come? Vc'S 
or no ? ” 

‘Mth, Sir Pitt!” R(d)(*c{\a said, very much moved. 

, Say y(‘S, H(M*ky,” Sir IMtt continued. ’m an old 
man, but: a good ’n. I ’in good for twenty years. 1 ’ll 
make you happy, zee if 1 don’t. You shall do what 
you like ; spend Avhat you like ; and ’av it all your own 
way. ] '11 make you a zidtlenuuit. I ’ll do everything 
reglar. Jjook yi'ar ! ” and the old man f(dl down on 
his knees and l(*t*r(al at her like a satyr. 

Kebecca started ba(*k a picture of consternation. 
In the course of this history we liave never seen her 
lose her ])resence of mind; but she did now, and wejit 
some of the most genuine tears that ever fell from her 
eyes. 

Oh, Sir Pitt ! ” she said. Oh, sir — I — I’m 
married already.^^ 
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IN' WIIK^n KKHKCCA’s JUISHANU® APPEAIiS FOR A 
SHORT TIME. 

EvETiY iM'ader of a seiitiiuental turn (and av( 3 desire 
no other) must have been pleased with tlie tableau with 
wliic'li th(‘ last aet of our little drama eoiu'Juded ; for 
what ean he ])i*ett,ii‘r than an image of Love on his 
kneels before l>(*autyV 

But wlien Love h(‘ard that awful conle.ssion from 
Jhniuty that slie yuis marric'd aln^ady, he l>ouneed up 
from Ids attitudii of humility on the (*ar])et, uttering 
excdaiiiations wlii(*h (‘aused ])oor little ih^auty to be 
more frighteinul than she was Avhen she made luu* 
avowal. iMarri(‘d ; ytui ’re joking/’ the Baronet 
(;ried, after the iirst exjilosion of rage and wonder. 
“ \h)u’re making vun of me, Beeky. Who ’d ever go 
to marry you without a shilling to your vortune ?” ^ 

Married ! married ! ” Jieb(*eea said, in an agony of 
L'ars — her voi{*.e choking with emotion, her hand- 
kerchief u]) to her ready eyes, fainting against the 
mantel-pi(Hte — a figure of Avoe tit to melt the most 
obdurate lu^art. O Sir Jhtt, dear Sir Bitt, do not 
think me ungruteful for all your goodness to me. It 
is only your generosity that has extorted my secret.” 

‘‘ Generosity be hanged ! ” Sir Pitt roared out. 
^‘Who is it tu, then, you’re married? Where was 
it?” 

^^Let me come back wdtli you to the country, sir! 
Let me watch over you as faithfully as ever ! Don’t, 
don’t separate me from dear Queen’s Crawley ! ” 
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“The felli'i* has l{‘ft you,'>has he?’’ the Baronet 
said, h(\i,niuii]ig, as ho i'aneiod, to coiii])relieiid. “ Well, 
Be(;ky — (3()ni(*- hack if you like. You can’t eat your 
(*.ake and ]iav(^ it. Any ways 1 made you a vair offer. 
Cooin ha('k as govanaiess — you shall have it all your 
own way.’’ Sh(‘ lit Id out one. hand. She crii^d fit to 
])i‘(‘ak lier Ii(‘arl; lier ringlets fell over her face, and 
ov(*r th(‘ marl)l(‘ mantel-])iec.e wh(n‘(‘. she laid it. 

“So tl)(‘. ras(*a.l ran off, eh?’’ Sir l*itt said, with a 
liid(‘oiis attem])t at consolation. “Never mind, Becky, 
/ 7/ take care of 

“ 0 sir ! it vould Ik*, the pride of my life to go back 
to (Queen’s Cra.\vl(*y, and tak(*. care of th(i (diildren, and 
of you as foriaia’ly, wlu‘n you said you were pleased 
with the s(‘rvi(H‘S of your little ll(‘becca. When I 
think of what you have* just offered me, my heart 
fills with graXitndt* — iiah'cd it do(*s. I can’t be your 
wife, sir ; let me — h‘t nu* be your daughter ! ” 

Saying whi('Ji, lh*bec,ca went down on luir knees in 
a most tra-gi(*.al way, and, taking Sir Pitt’s horny 
bhudv hand betweem her own two (whicdi were very 
^)r(‘tty and white, and a,s soft as satin), looked u]) in 
his free with an (‘xpr(*ssion of (*x(|uisite y)athos and 
contidi'iUH*, wluni — when the door opened, and Miss 
Crawley sailed in. 

Airs. Firkin and Aliss Briggs, who happened by 
cham*e to be at the ])aTl()r-door soon aft(‘r the Baronet 
and Il(‘b(‘cca (‘nt(*red the apartm(*nt, ' had also seen 
accidentally, through the key-hole, the old gentleman 
prostrate b(*fore tin* governess, and had heard the 
generous proposal which he made her. It was scarcely 
out of his mouth, when Airs. Firkin and Aliss Briggs 
had stream(*d up the stairs, had rushed into the draw- 
ing-room where Aliss Crawley was reading the French 
novel, and had given that old lady the astounding im 
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telligence thixt Sir Pitt xms on his kncos, proposing to 
Miss Sharj). And if you (‘alciilate the time for the 
above dialogues to take place — the time for Brig?,^s 
and Firkin to fly to the drawing-room — the time for 
Miss Crawley to be astonishi*d, and to drop her volume 
of ^^Pigault le lh*un ’’ — and the tyinj for her to come 
down stairs — you will S(H 3 how exac^tly accairate this 
history is^ and how IMiss Crawley 7 Hust have appeared 
at the very instant when lliibecea had assumed tlie 
attitude of luunility. 

It is tht^ lady on the ground, and not the g(mth>- 
inan,’^ Miss Crawley said, with a look and v()i(‘-e of 
great scorn. ^^Tliey told nn*. that f/02i W(U*e on your 
knecis. Sir Pitt: do km'el once more, and let me see 
this ])r(dty couple ! 

I ]iav(i thanked Sir Ifltt Ci^awley, Ma’am,’’ Rebecca 
said, rising, ‘^and liave told him that — that [never 
can become Lady Crawl(^y.*’ 

Refused liim ! ” IMiss Crawley said, more bewil- 
dered than (‘V(‘r. P>riggs and Firkin at the door opened 
the (iyes of astonislinumt and th(‘ lips of wonder. 

^^Yes — refused,” R(d)eeca continued, with a sad^ 
tearfid voicte. 

‘‘And a, 111 I to crculit my ears that you absolutely 
pro])osed to her. Sir IMtt?” the old lady asked. 

“ Ees,” said the P>aronet, “ I did.” 

“And she refused you as she says ? ” 

“E(iS,” Sir Pitt said, his features on a broad grin. 

“It does not secmi to break your heart at any rate,” 
Miss Crawley rtmiarked. 

‘‘Nawt a bit,” answercul Sir Pitt, with a coolness 
and good-humor which s(d Miss (Jrawley almost mad 
with bewilderm(mt. That an old gentlemen of station 
should fall on his kruM's to a penniless governess, and 
burst out laughing because she refused to marry him, 
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— -that a peiiiiilnss slioiild refuse a Baronet 

with four thousand a year, — tlu'se Avere mysteries 
whicdi Miss Crawl(*y could never comprehend. It sur- 
])assed any compli(*-ations of intrigue in her favorite 
^MMgault ie Brun.^’ 

glad you think it good sport, brother/^ she 
continued, groping wildly through this amazement. 

Vamous/’ said Sir IMtt. ^^AVhoM ha’ thought it! 
wliat a sly little devil ! what a little fox it waws I ” he 
mntt(‘red to liimsidf, (*hu(*.kling Avith pleasure. 

AVlioM have thought Avhat?^^ cries Miss Crawley, 
stamping Avith Inn* toot. ^^Bray, Miss Sliaip, are you 
waiting for th(‘ Prine,e Begent’s di Amorce, that you don’t 
think our family good enough for you ? 

My attitude,” Kebt'ci^a said, when you came in, 
Ma’am, did not look as if T despised such an honor as 
this good — this noble man has deigned to offer me. 
Do you think 1 have no luNirt ? Have you all loved 
me, and b(‘en so kiial to tin* ])oor orphan — deserted 
— girl, and aan t(^ fe(d nothing ? O my friends ! O 
my benefactors ! may not my love, my life, my duty, 
try to r('])a,y the (‘onfid(*nce you IniA^e shoAvn me ? Do 
you grudge me cAani gratitude. Miss (/rawley ? ft is 
too nuu'ii — my lieart is too full ; ’’ and she sank doAvn 
in a chair so pathetically, the most of the audience 
pr(‘S(nit Avere perf(‘ct,ly melted Avith her sadness. 

“ AVli(‘ther you marry me or not, you ’re a good little 
girl, Becky, and I ’in your vrumd, mind/’ said Sir Vitt, 
and putting on his (u\ij)e-bound hat, he Avalkod aAvay — 
greatly to B(d)e('-cn,’s r(‘li(*f ; for it Avas evident that her 
stMu-et Avas unr(*v('aled to Miss Crawhiy, and she had 
the advantag(? of a. britff' repriev^e. 

Butting her handkt*r(».hi(*f to*lier eyes, and nodding 
aAvay honest Briggs, Avho Avould have followed her up 
stairs, slie Avent up to her apartment ; while Briggs 
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and Miss Crawley, in a high state of exeitement, ro- 
inaiiKMl to discuss the strange event, and Firkin, not 
less moved, diviid down into the kitchen regions, ^iid 
talked of it with all the male and female com][mny 
there. And so impressed was Mrs. Firkin with the 
m^ws, that she tlioiight j^roptn* to ^rite off by that vcny 
night’s ])Ost, with her luimbhi duty to Mrs. Jlute 
Crawley and the family at the Re(dory, and Sir Pitt 
has be(‘n and })ro])()S(*d for to marry M iss Sliarp, wherein 
slie has refused him, to the wonder of all.” 

The two ladies in the dining-room (where worthy 
Miss Uriggs was delighted to be admitted once more 
to a ('onlidential conversation with her patroness) won- 
der(‘d to their hearts’ content at Sir Pitt’s olfer, and 
Iv(*b(*e(‘a’s lad'usal ; Priggs very aeut(‘ly suggesting that 
there must have becni some obstade in the shape of 
a ])revious atta-cdnmmt, otherwise no young woman in 
Inn- s(‘ns(\s woidd ever have refused so advantageous a 
proposal. 

You would have acc(*.pted it yourself, wouldn’t 
you, Priggs ? ” Miss Crawley said, kindly. 

^AVould it not b(» a ])rivileg(» to be Miss Crawle;Nj’s 
sister?” Priggs n^plied, with nuadc evasion. 

Well, Pedvy would have made a good Lady Craw- 
hy, after all,” Miss Cra.wley remarked (who was molli- 
fied by the girl's refusal, and V(*ry liberal and generous 
now there was no (‘all for her sacrifice's). ^CShe has 
brains in ])lei#ty (inu(*li moreAvit in her little finger than 
you have, my i)Oor dear Priggs, in all your hea*d). Her 
manners are ex(u*ll(*nt, now I have formed her. She 
is a Montmorcuicy, Priggs, and blood Is something, 
thougli I des])ise it for my ])art ; and she would have 
Indd her own amongst those pompous stupid Hamp- 
shire people ma(‘h better than that unfortunate iron- 
monger’s daughter.” 
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Ilri^^gs coincided as usual, ynd tlie ‘^i)revious at- 
taclnneiit ’’ was tlicn dis(uissed in conjectures. “You 
pooV friendless (u*eatures are always having some 
foolish JVliss Crawley said. “You yourself, 

you know, W(u*(* in lov(^ with ii writing-niast(‘r (don’t 
(*.ry, Briggs — yon always crying, and it won’t 
bring liim to life again), and I. su|)[)ose this unfortu- 
nate Becky luis been silly a.nd scmtiiiKuital too — soiin^ 
aj)oth(‘cary, or house-steward, or ])ainter, or young 
curate, or something of that sort.” 

“Boor thing, ])()()r thing!” says B>riggs (who wa-s 
thinking of twtMity-rour y(‘ars bactk, a-nd that h(‘ctic 
young writing-masB'r whose lock of yedlow hair, and 
whose hd.t(‘rs, b(‘aiititul in tliiur illegibility, she cher- 
ish(*d in luu* old (h‘sk up stairs). “ Boor thing, poor 
thing!” says Briggs. Onci* mor(^ sh(‘, wa,s a Iresh- 
ch(‘(dv(‘<l lass ol' (‘ightcum ; sin* was at (*v(‘ning church, 
and the hectic writing-mastcn* and she were quavering 
out of the same psalm-book. 

“ After such c.ondu(*.t on Jlebecca’s part,” ]\riss 
Crawh'Y said enthusia.stically, “our fa-inily should do 
spiiKithing. Find out who is the ohjrf, Briggs. 1 ’ll 
set him up in a shop ; or order my ])ortrait of him, 
you knov'' ; or speak to my cousin, the Bisliop — and 
1 ’ll (/e/c/* B(‘(tky, and AV(i ’ll have a wculding, Briggs, 
and you shall make the breakfast, and be a brides- 
maid.” 

Briggs d(u*lared that it Avould be delightful, and 
vowed that h(*r d(*ar Miss Cra,wle.y was always kind 
and gimerous, and w(*nt u]) to Ueb('C(*-a’s bedroom to 
(tonsole her and prattle about the offej*, and the re- 
fusal, and the causes therc'of ; and to hint at the gen- 
erous intentions of Miss Crawley, and to find out who 
was tln^ gentleman that had the mastery of Miss 
Shar])’s heart. 
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llobec(^a, was v(‘7y kind, vei\y aftec.tioiuitn and af* 
fec^ted — i'(\sponded to IHat^gs’s olTin* of tendoniess 
with grateful thrvoi* — owinul t]n‘r(i was a seifrvt 
attaclinnait — a <U‘li(aous inystoiy — wdiat a ]>ity Miss 
llrijjfgs had not reiiiaiiK'd lialf a miuiit(^ longer at tlio 
kt*y-h()le ! H(*})e(*(‘a might, i)erhaj)S, liave told more : 

but five iiiinut(‘s alter Miss l>riggs’s aia-ivad in Ite- 
beec'.a’s apartment, IMiss Cra-why a(‘tually niad(^ h(»r 
aj)peara-n(*-(‘ tli(M*(‘ — a,n nnlu^ard-of honor; - lun* ini- 
])atien(*,e had ov(‘r('ome her; she (',oidd not wait for 
tin*- tardy ()])erati()ns of her ambassadress: so she 
{'ame in person, and ord(‘r(*d lb*iggs out of the room. 
And ex])ressing her a-pprova,l oL‘ Rebe(;ca’s eonduct, 
she asked piu‘ti(*iilars of the inteiwiew, and the pre- 
vious transaetions whicdi had brought about the 
astonishing olf(*r of Sir Ihtt. 

R,eb(*eea said she had long had some notion of the 
partia,lity with whi(*h Sir Ihtt honored her (for he 
was in the, habit of making his f(*(*lings known in a 
veiy frank and unr(‘served nuniner), but, not to m(*,n- 
tion {uivate reasons with whi(di slu*, would not for the 
pres(‘nt trou])l(*. Miss Crawhy, Sir Titt’s age, station^ 
a-nd habits were such as to rend(*a- a marriage* quite 
impossibU* ; and could a woman with any f(*(‘ling of 
self-res]H*(*t and a-ny de(u*ney list(‘n to proposals at 
such a momtmt, when the funeral of the* lover’s de- 
ceas(*d wife had not actually taken ])la(*-e? 

‘^Xonsc'iisc*,,!!!}^ dea-r, you would nev(U* have refused 
him had tlu*re not be(*n sonu* one (*,lse in the case,’^ 
Miss (Jrawley said, coming to luu* point at onee. 
^^Tell me tin* [uavate reasons; what are the ])rivate 
Kiasons ? Th(*r(‘ is some one ; Avho is it that has 

toucluMl your heart ? 

Re])ec(*a (*ast down her eyes, and owned there was. 

You hav(* guessed right, dea.r lady,” slu* said, with a 
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sw(‘et siinj)le faltoring voice* You wonder at one 
so ])oor aiul i*i*iciidlcss having an attachment, don’t 
yoi ? I hav(' never heard tliat poverty was any safe- 
guard against it. 1 wisli it were.’^ 

My poor d(‘ar cliild/’ cried Aliss (h’a.Avley, Avho 
Avas always quite c^eady to be sentimfiiital, is our 
])assion unrequited, them? Are Ave pining in secret? 
Tell me all, and let me console* you.’’ 

I wish you could, d(*ar Madam; ” Rebec(‘a said in 
the same*, tearful tone. JndeMMl, in(h*(*d, I need it.” 
And she laid her h(*ad uj)on IMiss (h*awley’s shoulder 
and wept there so iiatiirally tliat the old hidy, sur- 
prised into sympathy, (*mbraced luu’ Avith an almost 
luatmaial kiudm*ss, uttered many soothing jirotests of 
regard ami aifeetion lor her, vowed that she loved her 
as a, daughter, and Avould do eAa‘rything in Inn* })()W(U* 
to serve her. And now Avho is it, my dear? Is it 
that pretty Miss Sedley’s brotlnu* ? You said sonn*- 
thing about a-u affair Avitli him. I ’ll ask him here, 
my (h'ar. * And you shall have him : indeed you 
shall.” 

, Don’t ask me uoav,” Rebec(*a said. ‘^You shall 
know cdl soon, fiideed you shall. D(*ar kind Miss 
CraAvhy — Dear fricuid, may I say so?” 

“That you may, my child,” tln^ old lady replied, 
kissing her. 

I can’t tell you now,” sobbed out Rebecca. I 
am very miserable. But oh ! 1 oau> me ahvays — prom- 
ise. you will love me ahvays.” And in the midst of 
mutual t(‘ars — for the emotions of the younger 
woman had awakened the synqiathies of the elder — 
this promise AA^as solemnly gi\am by Miss Crawley, 
Avho left her little blessing and admiring 

her as a dear, artless, tender-hearted, affectionate, 
incomprehensible creature. 
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And now she was k^t alom‘ to think over tlic sud- 
den Jind \\wid(*riul tivents of the diiy, and of what 
had ])een and what inijij^lit liave been. What tiiink 
yon were tlu^ feedings of JMiss no (bi‘gging her 

])ardon)j of Mrs. Itelxicca? If, a few page's baek, th(»- 
[)revStnit writer cdaiiiied the privHege of })ee])ing into 
Miss Aine'lia Sedley’s bedroom, and understanding 
witli the omnisedenoe of the novelist all the gentle 
pains and ])assions whieh Avere tossing upon tliat inno- 
cent pillow, why should he not declare Ininself to Ix^ 
Rebeete-a’s eonhdant too, master of her secreds, and 
seal-keeper of that .young woimurs (x.mseJence' ? 

Wedl, then, in the iirst place', Kebe'ce^a gave Avay to 
some veuy sineiere' and tonedung regre'ts that a piece of 
nuirvellons good fortune should have*, been so near 
her, anel slui a.e.tually eddigeel to decline it. In this 
natural einotie)n eve*ry pre)})erly regulate'd mind Avill 
certainly share. What geje)el me)tluu' is there that 
woulel not comniis(‘rate a pennile*ss s])inster, who 
might have'. beH*n my lady, nnel have shared lour tliou- 
saiiel a year ? What w(‘ll-bred yening ])erson is tlieu'e 
in all Vanity Fair, whe) will not fee*! tor a liard-Avoi’k- 
ing, ingemie)us, meritorious girl, who ge'ts such an 
lione)rable, advantage*ous, pre)ved<.ing e)ffer, just at the 
very moment whem it is out of her power to accept 
it ? I am sure our friend Bee'.ky’s elisap{)ointment 
deserves and will commanel every sympathy. 

I remembel* one night being in the Fair myself, at 
an evening party. I observed del Miss Toady there 
also presemt, single out for her s])ecial attentions and 
flattery little Mrs. Jhde'.fless, tlio barriste'.r’s Avife, who 
is of a gooel family certainly, but, as Ave all knoAV, is 
as poor as ])oor can be. 

What, I askeel in my oAvn mind, can cause tliis 
obseq[uiousiuiss on the part of Miss Toady 5 has 
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Briefless got a county (iourt, or' has his wife had a for- 
tune loft lier? Miss Toady explained presently, 
until that siin])li(‘>ity which distinguishes all her con- 
duct. “You know,” she said, “Mrs. Briefless is 
granddaiiglitcu- of Sir John Red hand, who is so ill at 
Cludtenluiui that h(4 c.an’t last six months. Mrs. 
J>ri(^fl(‘ss\s ])a[Ki succchkIs ; so you see she ivlll he a 
baron(*t’s dangliter.” And Toady asked Briefless and 
his wile to diiiiuM- the very next week. 

If the mere e-han(*e of he(*.oiiiing a baronet’s daugh- 
ter can jiroeiire a lady siudi homage in the world, 
surely, surely wti may rt^sjiect the agoiii(‘S of a young 
woman who has lost the opportunity of becoming a 
baronet’s wife. \Vho Avould have dreaiiKul of Lady 
Crawley dying so soon ? She was one of those sickly 
women that might hav(‘ lasted these t(*n years — Re- 
b(*.cca thought to herself, in all the woes of repen- 
tance — and 1 might ha,ve becm my lady! 1 might 
havti led that old man wliither I would. I might 
have thanked Mrs. Lute for her })atronage, and Mr. 
Bitt for his insufhu'able condescension. J would have 
luul tlu*. town-house iiewl}^ furnished and decorated. 
I would have had the haiulsonu‘st carriage in London, 
and a box at the*, ()p(‘ra; and T would have been pre- 
sented next season. All this might have been; and 
now — now all was doTd)t and mystery. 

But Rebecca was a young lady of too much resolu- 
tion and eiuu*gy of cluiracter to permit ‘herself much 
useless and unseemly sorrow for the irrevocable 
])ast ; so, liaviTig devoted only the proper portion of 
regret to it, she wis(dy turned her wliole attention 
towards the fiitur(% whidi was now vastly more im- 
jx)rtant to her. And she. surveyed her position, and 
its hopes, doubts, and chances. 

Xn the first place, she was married • — that was a 
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groat fact. Sir Pitt biiew it. She was not so much 
surpris(^(l into the avowal, as induced to make it by 
a sudden calculation. It must have come some cfay : 
and why not now as at a later period? lie who 
would have married her himself must at least bo si- 
lent with regard to lior marriage.^ How Miss Crawley 
would boar the news — was the great question. Mis- 
givings Rtibecca had; but she remembered all Miss 
Crawley had said; the old lady^s avowinl eoiitom})t 
for birth; her daring liberal opinions; Inu* gemu-al 
romanti(i ])rop(msiti(^s ; her almost doting attachment 
to her nephew, and her rop(‘atedly-expr(\ssod I’ondness 
for U(‘be(u^a h(‘rs(df. She is so fond of him, Reboc'.ca 
thought, that she will forgive him anything: she is 
so used to me that I don't think slu^ could 1)(‘. (com- 
fortable without me : when the eel (lirrissc meat comes 
there will be a scceue, and hysteriics, and a gneat (piar- 
r(d, a,nd then a great rtH*onc.iliation. At all events, 
what use was th(u*e in d(daying ? the die was thrown, 
and now or to-morrow thi' issue nuist be the same. 
And so, resolv(‘d that Miss Crawley should have the 
news, the young p(‘rson d(*bat(Ml in her mind as to tbp. 
best means of (conveying it to luu*; and whether 
she should fac(c the storm that must come, or fly 
and avoid it until its first fury was blown over. In 
this state of meditation she wrote the following 
letter : — 

“Dearest Friend, — The great crisis which we have de- 
bated about so often is come. Half of iny s(ccret is known, and 
1 have thought and thought, until T am (piite sure that now is 
the time to ricveal the whole of the mydcrij. Sir l^itt (came to 
me this morning, and matle- - what do you think ? — a declara- 
lion in form. Think of that 1 Poor lit the nm. ] might have 
been Lady ( Vawley. TIow pleased Mrs. Bute would have been ; 
and ma tante if T had taken precedence of her ! I might have 
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been somebody’s mamiiha, instead — Oh, I tremble, I trem- 
ble, when I think how soon we must tell all! 

Pitt knows T am married, and not knowing to whom, is 
not very much displeased as yet. Ma tante is actually angry 
that I should have refusetl him. But she is all kindness and 
graciousness. Slie coiidescends to say I would have made him 
a good wife ; and v()vvst.hat she will be a mother to your little 
Bebecca. She will bo shaken when she first hears the news. 
But need we fear anything beyond a momentary anger ? I 
tliink not : T anb sHre not. She dotes u])on you so (you naughty, 
good-for-nothing man), that she would ])ardon you anyihing: 
and, indeed, 1 believe, the next jdace in her heart is mine : and 
that she woiihl be iniserable w’ithout me. Dearest ! something 
tdh im w^e shall eom^uer. Ytm shall leave that odious regi- 
ment : cpiit gaming, racing, and he a good boy ; and 'we shall 
all live in Park Lane, and ma tante shall leave us all lier 
money. 

“ I shall try and walk to-morrow at 3 in the usual ])lace. If 
Miss B. acconi})anies me, you must come to dinner, and bring 
an answer, and j»ut it in the thiid volume of Porteus’s Ser- 
mons. But, at ail ev(;nts, come to your own E. 

“To Miss Kij/.a Stylks, 

“ xVt Mr. Baunkt’s, Saddler, Knightsbridge.’^ 

And I trust thoro is no reador of this little story 
who has not discernnumt enough to janaadve tliat tlie 
Miss Plliza Styles (an old schoolfellow, Eebecca said, 
witli whom sin; bad resumed an active ('orrespondenoe 
of late, and who used to f(‘t(di tlu'se h‘tt(‘rs from the 
saddler’s) woni brass spurs, a.nd large*, curling mus- 
taxdiios, and was indeed no other than (kiptain Kawdon 
Crawley. 



CHAl’TER XVI. 

• * 

THK LETTER ON TITE riNCJUSHTON. 

How th(\y were iiiarrit^d is not of tlie slightest coii- 
sc‘(jiu‘ii('e to anybody. What is to hinder a Captain 
who is a major, and a young lady who is of age, from 
purelmsing a liciense, and uniting themselves at any 
eJuircJi in this town ? Who needs to be told, that if a 
womjin has a will, slie will assuredly find a way ? — 
My bi‘liel* is, that one day, when Miss Sharp had gone 
to i)ass the fonmoon withlnw d(W friend Miss Amelia 
S(*(ll(‘y in Uuss('ll S([uar(', a lady very like her miglit 
hav(*- b('en s(‘(‘n enb'ring a ehureh in the City, in com- 
pa,ny with a. ge.ntlmnan with dyed mustaehios, wlio, 
alter a (piartm* of an hoiir'j^ inttu-val, es(;orted her back 
to th(^ ha,ekn(‘y-eoaeh in waiting, and that this was a 
quitt bridal pa.rty. 

And vho on earth, after the daily experience we 
hav(‘, can (piestion the, probability of a gentleman mar- 
rying iinybody ? How many of the wise and learned 
have ]ua,iTi(‘,d tluMi* ('ooks ? Did not Lord Eldon him- 
self, the most jnaident of men, make a runaway match ? 
Wei'C not z\cl;illes and Ajax both in love with their 
servant-maids ? And are we to ex})(*(*,t a lusavy dra- 
goon with strong desir(\s and small brains, who had 
mw(u* (‘ontrolled a passion in his life, to become pru- 
dent all of a sudden, and to rtduse to jiay any price for 
an iudulg(*n(*(^ to whi(*.h he liad a mind? If people 
only made prudent marriages, what a stop to popula- 
tion there would be ! 
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It seems to me, for my j^art^tluit Mr. T^awdon^s mar- 
riage Avas one of tlie lioiiestest actions Avhicli we shall 
ha/e to record in any portion of that g(Mitleman’s 
biography wliich has to do with the present history. 
No one will say it is unmanly to be ca])tivated by 
a woman, or, being ea])tivated, to marry her; and 
the admiration, tlu^ delight, the passion, the wonder, 
the unboiindiMl ('ontidt‘n(*,e, and franti(*. a, deration Avith 
wliicb, by (legrt‘es, this big Avarrior got to regard th(^ 
little lh*ho('ea., Avere feelings AAdindi th(‘ ladies at least 
Avill pronomuM" W(‘r(^ not altogetln'r dis(‘redi table to 
him. Wluai she sang, cA^ery not(‘ tlirilled in his dull 
soul, anfl tingl(‘il through his huge frann^ When slie 
spoke, he brought all the force of liis brains to listen 
and Avonder. If she. Avas jcxailar, lu* us(‘(1 to revolve 
her jokes in his mind, and ex]>lode over tlnmi half an 
hour aft<n*wards in th(‘ stius't, to iln^ sui‘])ris(^ of tlie 
groom in th(‘ tilbuiy by Ids si<le, or th(^ ('om]*ade riding 
with him in Ivotttm Kow. Her words w(‘j*(* ora(d(?s to 
him, lier small(*st actions marlonl liy an infallible grace 
and Avisdom. ‘‘JIow she sings, — hoAV sln^ ])aints,” 
thought ho. “How she ro(h^ that kicking nuire at 
(Queen’s Crawh'y ! ’’ And h(‘ would say to Ihu^ in (con- 
fidential moimaits, I»y Jove, Jk'ck, you’re lit to be. 
Command(‘r-in-( diief, oi* Archbishop of ( -ant(u*bury, by 
Jove.’^ Is his cas(‘ a rare om* V and don't we s(*e. every 
day in the Avorld many an liom'st fbuvaih'S at the 
apron-strings of Omphah^, and gr(*at Avliiskenul Sam- 
s(ms prostrate in Jkdihih’s la.]) ? 

When, tlnm, J>(H*ky told him that the great crisis 
Avas iK^ar, and the tiim* for action had arrived. Raw- 
don (‘xpr(»ss(‘d ]iims(df a.s ready to act urnhu* her 
orders, as h(» would b(' to cliarg(* Avith Ids troop tat 
th(‘ (‘(jinmand of Ids colomd. Tliere was no lunal for 
Idin to put his l(*tter into tlu^ third volunu*. of Porteus. 
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Rebecca easily tbmul a queans to get rid of IRdggs, 
her coiiij)anioiu and met her faithful fruuid in ^Hhe 
usual ])laee’^ on the next day. She had thought 
over matters at niglit, and eoniinunicated to Ravvdon 
the n^sult of luu* dt^terniinations. I hi agreed, of 
(‘ours(‘, to everything; was quite ^ sun*, that it was 
all right: tluit wliat sh(» ])ro[K).sed was best; that 
Miss (h‘aAvh‘y would infallibly relent, or eonn^ 
round,” as h(‘ said, alba* a time. TTjid R(‘be(^ca,’s 
resolutions be(*n tMitirely dilfercuit, h(‘, would luive fol- 
lowed tlnun as im])]i(dtly. Y'ou liave liead (‘iiough 
for both of us, Ih'ck,” said ]i(\ You’re^ sure to get 
us out of tlu^ sera|)(‘. J iK'ver saw your (‘(|ual, and 
I\e nndi with sonuj (dipixu's in my time too.” 
And witli this siiiqde conlession of faith, the love- 
strick(‘n dragoon hd’t Inn*, to execute liis ])art of the 
})roj(M‘t wliii'h slu‘ had form(*d for the })air. 

Jt consisbMl sim[)ly in tin' hiring of ([uiet lodgings 
at Rrompton, oi‘ in tin' n('ighborln)od of the barracks, 
for (^a[)taiii and Mrs. (Initwley. For Rebecca had 
dt'terniined, and v(*ry ])rud('ntly, we think, to fly. 
Rawdon was only too lu4>i)y a.t I'^'solve; he had 
b('en (‘nti('ating In'r to take this measure any time 
for W(‘(‘ks past. lit' })ran(*(‘d off to engage the lodg- 
ings with all th(‘. inijK'tuosity of lovt'. Tie agreed 
to ]>ay two gniiH'as a w{'ek so rt'adily that the land- 
lady r(*gr(dl.(‘d she had asked him so little. Tie 
ordc'red in a ])Vnn), and lialf a nursery -house full of 
flowers: and a hea]) of good things. As for shaAvls, 
kid gloves, silk stodvings, gold French watches, brace- 
lets and pc'rfuiin'rv, lu' s('nt them in with the i)rofu- 
sioii of blind love and nubouinh'd credit. And having 
n'lieved his mind by this outpouring of geiu'rosity, he 
went and dined in'rvously at the club, waiting luitil 
the great monn'iit of his life should come. 
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The oecurrencos of the grevious day; the admir- 
able eoiiduet of Kebeeca in refusing an offer so ad- 
vuiitageoiis to her, tlie secret imliappiness preying 
upon her, tlie sweetness and silence with which 
she bore her affliction, made Miss Crawley much 
mon^ tender than^ usual. An event of this nature, 
a marriage, or a refusal, or a pro])osal, thrills through 
a whole lioustdiold of women, and sets all tlieir hys- 
t(‘rieal sy]iipatlii(\s at work. As an observer of 
human iiatur(\ 1 regidarly frequent St. (Tcorge’s, 
Hanov(w S(piar(\ during the gcuittad marriage season ; 
and thougli J havc^ lu-ver seen the bri(h\groom’s male 
friends .give way to tears, or th(‘- beadles and officiat- 
ing clergy any way aife(*ted, yet it is not at all un- 
common to set' women who nvi) not in the least 
concerned in the operations going on — old ladies 
who art'- long ]>ast marrying, stout middle-aged fe- 
males with ])hmty of sons and daughters, hd alone 
pretty young cr(*atures in ])ink bonnets, who are on 
their promotion, and may naturally take an intfwest 
in the certunony, — I say it is (piite common to see 
the women pr(*s(*nt pi])ing, sobbing, sniffling; hiding 
their little faces in their little us(d(\ss po(*kt*k-haiid- 
kerchiefs ; and ht^aving, old and young, with emotion. 
When my friend, the fashionable dohii Pimlico, 
n\arri(Ml the lovi'ly Lady Belgravia Green Barker, 
th(^ {'X(dt(mient was so gmieral, that even the little 
snuffy old ])ew-o})en('r Avho let me info the seat was 
in tears. And wherefort' ? 1 inr]wired of my own 
soul: she was not going to be marri(‘d. 

Miss Crawley and B>riggs in a word, after the affair 
of Sir Bitt, indulged in the utmost luxury of senti- 
ment, and Rebecca be(*a.m(i .an objc'ct of the most 
tender interest to them. In her absence Miss 
Crawley sol.aced herself with the most sentimental 
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of the novels in her lil^-ary. Little Sharp, with ner 
secret griefs, was the heroine of the day. 

That night Rebecca sang more sweetly and talked 
more pleasantly than she had ever been heard to do 
in Park Lane. She twined herself round the heart 
of Miss Crawley. She spoke lightly and laughingly 
of Sir PitPs ])ro])Osal, ridiculed it as the foolish 
fancy of an old man ; and her eyes filled witli tears, 
ami Hriggs^s lieart with iiniittera])le pangs of defeat, 
a,s she said she d(*sired no other lot tlian to remain 
forever with her dear benefactress. ^^My dear little 
creature,’^ the old lady said, ‘^1 don’t intend to let 
you stir for years, that you may depend upon it. 
As for going back to that odious brother of mine 
aft(*r what has passt*d, it is out of the (piestion. 
ll(n*i‘ you stay with me and Briggs. Briggs wants 
to go to S(‘e her rcdations very often. Briggs, you 
may go wlien you lik(\ But as for you, my dear, 
you must stay and take (‘are of tlu^ old woman.’^ 

If Raw don <ha.wl(*y had been tlien and tliere pres- 
ent, inst('ad of being at the club nervously drinking 
claret, the pair might have gone down on their knee^ 
before tlie •!(! s})inst(u*, avowed all, and been forgiven 
in a twinkling. But that g(md chance was denmd 
to the young couple, doubtless in order that this 
story iniglit be written, in whi(*Ii numbers of their 
wonderful adventures are narrated, — adventures 
whi(di could n^wer have occurred to them if they 
had been housed €tnd sheltered under the comfortable 
uninteresting forgiveness of Miss Crawley. 

Under Mrs. Firkin’s orders, in the Park Lane es- 
tablishnnmt, was a young Avoman from Ham})shire, 
whos(j business it was, among other duties, to knock 
at Miss Sharp’s door with that jug of hot water, 
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which Firkin would ratli(?r have perished than have 
presented to the intruder. This girl, bred on the 
fawiily estate, had a brother in Captain Crawley’s 
troop, and if the truth were known, I dare say it 
would come out that slie was aware of certain arrange- 
ments, whi(*li luive »a great deal to do with this history. 
At any rate slu* purc'luised a ycdlow shawl, a pair of 
gremi boots, and a light blue hat with a ]*ed feather, 
with three giiimnis whicdi Ivebeeca gave Inn*, and as 
little Shai*]) was by no nmans too liberal with her 
money, no doii])t it was for servi('.es r(*nder(Hl that 
15etty Martin was so InibiHl. 

On the second day aft(n* Sir IMtt Crawley’s offer to 
Miss Sharp, tlu‘ sun rost'. as usual, and at the usual 
hour Jletty jVIartin, tin' up-stairs maid, knocked at the 
door of the gov(*rness’s bcalchaniber. 

No answej* was returned, and slu? knoek(id again. 
Silence was still unintcirrupted ; and Betty, with the 
hot water, o[)(uied the door and entered the chamber. 

The litth* white dimity bed was as smooth and 
trim as on th(‘, day previous, wluui B(dty’s own hands 
had helped to mak(' it. 1hvo little trunks were corded 
m one end of the room ; a,nd on the table^before the 
windov — on the ])incushion — tlui great fat pin 
cushion lined with [)ink iiiside, and twilled like a 
lady’s night-cap — lay a hdter. It had been reposing 
there probably all night. 

Betty advanced towards it on tiptoe,, as if she were 
afraid to awake it — looked at it, and round the room, 
with an air of great wonder and satisfaction ; took up 
the letter, and griniuMl intensely as she turned it 
round and over, and finally carried it into Miss 
Briggs’s room bdow. 

How could Betty tell that the hdter was for Miss 
Briggs, I should like to know ? All the schooling 
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Betty had was at Mrs. 6ute Crawley’s Sunday-school, 
and slie could no more n^ad writing than Hebrew. 

La, Miss Briggs,” the girl exclaimed, Oh, Miss, 
something must have happened — there ’s nobody in 
Miss Sharp’s room ; the bed ain’t been slep in, and 
sh(*, ’ve run away, and left this letfer for you, Miss.” 

cri(*.s Briggs, dropping her comb, the 
thin wisp of faded hair falling over her shoulders ; 
^‘an elop(‘ment ! Miss Sharp a fugitive ! What, what 
is this ? ” and she eagerly broke the neat seal, and, 
as they say, ^‘devoured the contents” of the letter 
addressed to her. 

“ Dear Miss Briggs,” the refugee wrote, “ the kindest heart 
in the world, as yours is, will ])ity and sympathize with me 
and excuse me. With tears, and prayers, and blessings, I leave 
the home wliere the poor orj)hau has ever met with kindness 
and affection. Claims even superior to those of my benefac- 
tress call me hence. I go to my duty — to my husband. Yes, 
I am married. ]\Iy husband commands me to seek the humble 
home which we call ours. Dearest Miss Briggs, break the news 
as your delicate sympathy will know how to do it — to my dear, 
my beloved friernl and benefactress. Tell her, ere I went, !• 
shed tears on her dear pillow — that pillow that I have so often 
soothed in sickness — that I long again to watch — Oh, with 
what joy shall I return to dear Park Lane I How I tremble 
for the answer which is to seal my fate! When Sir Pitt deigned 
to offer me his hand, an honor of which my beloved Miss Craw- 
ley said I was deserving (my blessings go with her for judging 
the poor orphan Worthy to be her sister! ) I told Sir Pitt that 
I was already a wife. Even he forgave me. But my courage 
failed me, when I should have told him all — that I could not 
bo his wife, for I vjas his daughter ! I am wedded to the best 
and most generous of men — Miss Crawley’s Rawdon is my 
Rawdon. At his command I open my lips, and follow him to 
our humble home, as I would through the world. Oh, my ex- 
cellent and kind friend, intercede with my Rawdon’s beloved 
aunt for him and t he i)()or girl to whom all his noble race have 
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shown such unparalleled affection. Ask Miss Crawley to re- 
ceive her chtldreru T can say no more, but blessings, blessings 
on all in the dear house 1 leave, ])ray8 

“ Your affectionate and grateffd 

“ Rej3koca Crawley. 

“ Midnight.” 

Just as Briggs had finished reading this affecting 
and int(u*estiug document, whicli reinstated her in her 
position as first confidante of Miss Crawley, Mrs. Fir- 
kin entenal the room. “Here’s JNIrs. Bute Crawley 
just arrived by the luail from Hampshire, and wants 
some teii, Avill you come down and make breakfast, 
Miss ? ” 

And to the surprise of Firkin, clasping her dressing- 
gown around her, the wisp of hair lloating dishevelled 
behind her, tlu^ little^ curl-papers still sticking in 
bunches round her foreliead, Briggs sailed down to 
Mrs. Bute with the letter in her hand containing the 
wonderful news. 

“Oh, ^Irs. Firkin,” gasped Betty, “sech a business. 
Miss Sharp have a gone and run away with the Cap- 
' ting, and they’re off to Oretny Creen ! ” Wo would 
devote a chapbu- to descTilui the emotions of Mrs. Fir- 
kin, did not the passions of her mistresses occupy our 
genteel er muse. 

When Mrs. But(‘> Crawley, numbed with midnight 
travelling, and warming herself at the iiewly crack- 
ling parlor fire, heard from Miss Brfggs the intelli- 
gence of the (ilandestine marriage, she declared it was 
quite providential that she should have arrived at such 
a time to assist poor dear Miss Crawley in supporting 
the shock — that Rebecca was an artful little hussy of 
wliom slie had always had her suspicions; and that as 
for Bawdon Crawley, she never could account for his 
aunt’s infatuation regarding him, and had long consid 
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ered liiin a })r()flif^ato, le nt, and abandoned being. And 
this awful c.ondiK'.t, Mrs. Hute said, will have at least 
this good effect, it will open poor dear Miss Crawley’s 
t(\the real eharaeden* of this wieked man. Then 
Airs. Bute had a comfortable liot toast and tea ; and as 
thtu-e was a vacant room in the h^)iise now, there was 
no need for her to remain at the ClosLu* Coffee-house 
wh(U’(i tin*- Bortsmouth mail had set her down, and 
wluuice she ordered IMr. Bowls’s aUle-de'cawj^ the foot- 
]nan to bi'ing a,way her trunks. 

Miss Crawl(‘y, be it known, did not leave her room 
until near noon — taking (dioeolato in bed in the morn> 
ing, wliih' Becky Sluirp rc'ad tin*. ‘^Morning Bost to her, 
or otlu*rwist‘ a.niusiug h(‘rs(*lf or dawdling. The con- 
spirators below agre(‘d that they would spare the d(‘ar 
lady’s feelings until she a.i)pear(‘d in her drawing-room: 
meanwhile it was announc(*d to her, that Mrs. Bute 
Crawdey had coirn* u]) frt)m Hampshire* by the mail, 
was staying at the Closte*!*, sent her love to ]\Iiss CraAV- 
ley, and asked for br(‘akfast with iMiss Briggs. The 
ari’ival of Airs. Bute*, which would not have caused any 
extr(‘me delight at another ])eriod, was hailed wit^ 
jdeasure now; Miss Crawley beung phrased at the no- 
tion of a gossip with her sister-in-law r(*garding the 
late*. Laely Crawh'y, the fune*ral arrangenu*.nts pending, 
and Sir JTtt’s abru])t proj)e)sals to Bebeicca. 

It Avas not until the*, (del lady Avas fairly ensconced in 
her usual armt(*hair in the*. draAving-room, and the pre- 
liminary embraces anel imiuiries had taken place be- 
tAveen the ladies, that the ce)nspirators thought it 
advisable to submit her to the operation. Wlio has 
not admired the*. art.irK».e*s and dc*licate a-pju’oaches Avitli 
which Avomen theur friends for bad iicaa^s ? 

Miss Crawley’s tAvo friends made such an apparatus of 
mystery before they broke the intelligemco to her, that 
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they worked her up to the necessary degree of doubt 
and alarm. 

And she refused Sir Pitt, iny dear, dear Miss 
Crawley, prepare yourself for it,’’ ]\Irs. Ihite Sin(\ 
‘4>ooause — because she couldn’t lielj) hers(df.” 

^K)f course there was a reason,” Miss Crjiwley an- 
swered. ^^Slie liked somebody else. 1 told Jlriggs so 
yesterday.” 

‘‘Likas somel)ody else!” Briggs gas])ed. my 

dear friend, she is niarri(Ml already.” 

Married aha^axly,” Mrs. l>ut(' cliimed in; and both 
sat with elas])ed hands looking from eacdi other at their 
victim. 

‘SSend her to me, the instant she comes in. "I’he 
little sly wi‘(^t(di : how dared she not t(dl me ? ” cried 
out Miss Crawley. 

Slie won’t come in soon. Pre])are yourself, dear 
friend — she ’s gone out for a long time — she ’s — she ’s 
gone altogether.” 

^HJracious goodn(‘ss, and who’s to make, my choco- 
late ? Send for li(*r and hav(» h(*r back; 1 desire that 
^le come ba('k,’’ the old lady said. 

Sla^ decamped last niglit, Ma’am,” cried Mrs. 
Bute. 

“ She l(d‘t a letter for me,” Briggs exclaimed. “ She ’s 
married to — ” 

“ J’repare Inu*, for Heaven’s sake. Don’t torture her, 
my dear Miss Briggs.” 

“ She ’s married to whom ? ” cries the s])inster in a 
nervous fury. 

“ To — to a relation of — ” 

‘■^She 7*(d*used Sir Bitt,” cried the victim. Speak at 
once. Don’t drivci me mad,” 

Ma’am — i)re])are lier. Miss Briggs — she’s mar- 
ried to Bawdon (]rawh;y.”' 
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Hawdon married — Hehecca — governess — nobod 
— Get out of my house, you fool, you idiot — you stupid 
old Briggs — how dare you? You^re in the plot* — 
yp'^^ made him marry, thinking that I’d leave my 
money from him — you did, Martha,” the poor old 
lady screamed in hysteric sentenges. 

I, Ma’am, ask a member of this family to marry a 
drawing-master’s daughter ? ” 

II(U* mother was a Montmorency,” cried out the old 
lady, pulling at the bell with all her might. 

^‘Her mother was an opej-a-girl, and she has been on 
the stage or worse herself,” said Mrs. Bute. 

Miss (h-awley gave a final scream, and fell back in a 
faint. Tlu*y were forced to take her back to the room 
whi(‘,h she had just (piitted. Oiui fit of hysteri(js suc- 
ceeded anotljiu*. The docttor Avas sent for — the a])othe- 
cary arrivaul. Mrs. Bute took up the post of nurse by 
her bialside. Her relations ought to be round about 
her,” that amiable Avoman said. 

She had scarcely l)een carried up to her room, Avhen 
a neAV person arrived to Avhom it Avas also necessary 
to break the news. This was Sir Pitt. ‘‘Where’s^ 
Becky?” he said, coming in. “Where’s her traps? 
She ’s (u)ming Avith me to Queen’s CraAAdey.” 

“ Have you not h(‘anl the astonishing intelligence 
regarding Inn* surreptitious union?” l>riggs asked. 

“What’s that to me ? ” Sir Pitt asked. “I know 
she ’s married,. That inak(‘s no odds. Tell her to 
come doAvn at once, and not keep me.” 

“Are you not aware, sir/’ Miss Briggs asked, “that 
she has left our roof, to t.he dismay of IMiss Cra-wley, 
Avho is nearly kilh‘d by tin' intidligence of Captain 
EaAvdon’s union Avith lu*r ? ’’ 

When Sir Pitt CraAvh\y heard that Rebecca Avas 
married to his son, he broke out into a fury of lam 
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guage, wliicli it would do no* good to repeat in this 
place, as indeed it sent j^oor Briggs shuddering out 
ofHhe room; and with her we will shut the door 
upon the figure of the frenzied old man, wild >^1^1 
hatred and insane with baffled desire. 

One day after ^le went to Queen’s Crawley, he 
burst like a madman into the room slie had used 
when there — dashed open her boxes with Ids foot, 
and flung al)out lier papers, fdothes, and other relies. 
Miss Horroeks, the buth*r’s daughter, took sonu^ of 
them. The children dressed themselves and acted 
plays in the othei’S. It was but a few days after the 
poor mother had gone to her lonely burying-place ; 
and was laid, uiiwept and disregarded, in a vault full 
of strangers. 

Suppose the old lady doesn’t come to,” Rawdon 
said to his little wife, as they sat together in the 
snug little Brompton lodgings. Hlie had been trying 
the new piano all t!H^ morning, fldie ne.w gloves 
fitted her to a nic(‘ty; the new sliawls bcicanie her 
wonderfully; tlie new rings g]itt(n*ed on her little 
Lands, and tlie new Avahdi th^ked at her waist; ^^suj> 
pose slie don’t come round, eh, Bimky ?” 

IHl make your fortune,” she said; and Delilah 
patted Samson’s cheek. 

“You can do anything,” he said, kissing the little 
hand. “ By flove, you can; and we ’ll ^drive down to 
the Star and Carter, and dine, by Jove.” 



CHAPTEE XVII. 


HOW CAPTAIN DOBBIN BOUGHT A PIANO. 

If there is any exhibition in all Vanity Fair which 
Satire and Sentiment can visit arm in arm together; 
wh(n-(^. you light on the strangest contrasts laughable 
and ttiarful ; wliere you may be gentle and pathetic, 
or savage and cynical with jierfect pi*opriety : it is at 
one of tliose pul)Iic assemblies, a crowd of which are 
advertised every day in tlie last page of the Times 
news]>a})er, and over which the late Mr. George 
Eobins used to preside with so much dignity. There 
are very few London people, as I fancy, who have not 
attended at these meetings, and all with a taste for 
moralizing must have thought, with a sensation and 
interest not a little startling and (jueer, of the day 
wdien th(*ir turn shall come too, and Mr. Hammer-^ 
down will sell by the orders of Diogenes’s assignees, 
or will be instructed by the (‘xecutors, to offer to pub- 
lic coni])etition, the library, furniture, plate, wardrobe, 
and choicie cellar of wines of Epicurus deceased. 

Even with the most sidlish disposition, the Vanity- 
fairian, as he ♦witnesses this sordid part of the ob- 
secpiies of a departed friend, can't but feel some 
sympathi(\s and regret. My Lord Dives’s remains are 
in the family vault : the statuaries are cutting an in- 
scription veraeiously commemorating his virtues, and 
the sorrows of his Inur, who is disposing of his goods. 
What guest at Dives’s table can pass the familiar 
house without a sigh ? — the familiar house of which 
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the lights used to shine so cheorfully at seven o’clock, 
of which the hall-doors opened so readily, of which 
the obsequious servants, as you passed up tlie com- 
fortable stair, sounded your name from landing 
landing, until it reached the apartment wliere jolly 
old Dives welcomed his friends! Wliat a luimber of 
them he had ; and what a noble way of ent(irtaining 
them. ^ How witty people used to be here who were 
morose when tln^y got out of the door; and how 
courteous and friendly men who slandered and hated 
each other everywhere else ! lie was pompous, but 
with such a cook what would one not swallow ? he 
was rather dull, perhaps, but would not such wine 
make any conversation pleasant ? We must get some 
of his burgundy at any price, the mourners cry at Ids 
club. got this box at old Dives’s sale,” Idnelier 
says, handing it round, ^^one of Louis XV. ’s mis- 
tresses — pretty thing, is it not ? — sweet miniature,” 
and they talk of the way in which young Dives is dis- 
sipating his fortune. 

How changed the house is, though ! The front is 
patched over witli bills, setting forth the particulars 
of the furniture in staring capitals. They liave hung 
a shred of carpet out of an ujj-stairs window — a half- 
dozen of porters are lounging on the dirty steps — the 
hall swarms with dingy guests of oriental counte- 
nance, who thrust printed cards into your hand, and 
offer to bid. Old women and amateurs have invaded 
the upper apartments, pinching the bed-curtains, pok- 
ing into the feathers, shampooing the mattresses, and 
clapping the wardrobe drawers to and fro. Enter- 
prising young housekeepers are measuring the looking- 
glasses and hangings to see if they will suit the new 
menage — (Snob will brag for years that he has pur- 
chased this or that at Dives’s sale), and Mr. Hammer' 
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down is sitting on the great mahogany dining-table, 
in the dining-room below, waving the ivory hami^er, 
and employing all the artifices of eloquence, enthusi- 
entreaty, reason, despair ; shouting to his people ; 
satirizing Mr. Davids for his sluggishness ; inspiriting 
Mrs. Moss into action; imploring, commanding, bel- 
lowing, until down conies the hammer like fate, and 
we pass to the next lot. O Dives, who would ever 
liave thought, as we sat round the broad table spark- 
ling with plate and spotless linen, to .have seen such a 
dish at the head of it as that roaring auctioneer ? 

It was rather late in the sale. The excellent draw- 
ing-room furniture by the best milkers ; the rare and 
famous wines selected, regardless of cost, and with 
the well-known taste of the purchaser; the rich and 
complete set of family plate had been sold on the 
})revious days. Certain of the best wines (which all 
had a great chara(‘-ter among amatcuirs in the neigh- 
borhood) had been purchased for his master, who 
knew th(*m veiy well, by the butler of our friend 
John Osborne, Escpure, of Russell Square. A small 
portion of the most useful articles of the plate had 
been bought by some young stockbrokers from the 
City. And now the public being invited to the pur- 
chase of minor objects, it happened that the orator on 
the table was expatiating on the merits of a picture, 
whi(di he sought to recommend to his audience; it 
was by no mentis so select or numerous a company as 
had attended the previous days of the auction. 

^‘No. 309,^^ roared Mr. Ilammerdown. Portrait 
of a geiitleman on an elephant. Who U1 bid for the 
gentleman on the elephant ? Lift up the picture, 
Blowman, and let the company examine this lot.’^ A 
long, pale, military-looking gentleman, seated de- 
murely at the mahogany table, could not help grin 
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ning as this valuable lot was shown by Mr. Blowman. 

X'Arn the elephant to the Cai)tain, Blowman. What 
shall we say, sir, for the elephant ? but the Captain, 
blushing in a very hurried and discomfited niaiKivi, 
turned away his head. 

. Shall we say twenty guineas for this work of art ? 
— fifteen, five, name your own price. The gentleman 
without the elephant is worth five pound.’’ 

I wonder it ain’t come down with him,” said a 
professional wag, he ’s anyhow a precious big one ; ” 
at which (for the elephant-rider was represented as of 
a very stout figure) there was a general giggle in the 
room. 

Don’t be trying to deprecate the value of the lot, 
Mr. Moss,” Mr. llanimerdown said ; let the company 
examine it as a work of art — the attitude- of the gal- 
lant animal (|uit(i according to natur’ ; the genthnnan 
in a nankeen-jacket, his gun in his hand, is going to 
the chase; in tlie distance a baiiyhann-tree and a 
pagody, most likely resemblances of some interesting 
spot in our famous Eastern possessions. How much 
for this lot ? Come, gentlemen, don’t keep me here 
all da^\” 

Some one bid five shillings, at which the mili- 
tary gentleman looked towards the (piarter from 
which this splendid offer liad come, and there saw 
another offl(*(n’ with a young lady on his arm, who 
both appc^ared to be higlily amused \fith the scene, 
and to whom, finally, this lot was knocked down for 
half a guinea. He at the table looked more surprised 
and discomposed than ever when he spied this pair, 
and his head sank into his military collar, and he 
turned his back iii'^on them, so as to avoid them 
altogether. 

Of all the other articles which Mr. Hammerdown 
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had the honor to offer for publie competition that day 
it is not our purpose to make mention, save of ^ne 
only, a little square piano, wliicli came down from the 
up^jer regions of the liouse (the state grand piano 
having been disposed of previously) ; this the young 
lady tried with a rapid and skilffil hand (making the 
officer blush and start again), and for it, when its 
turn caiiu^, her agent b(\gan to bid. 

Ilut th(u*e was an oi)])Osition h(u*o. The II(*brew 
aulc-(l(i-ra mp in tlie servie.e of the olliruu* at tlu^ table 
bid against the IIei>r(nv genthMiniii (*ni})l()yed by the 
elephant [)ur{*iias(*rs, and a brisk batth* ensmul over 
tliis little phino, the combatants being greatly encour- 
ag(‘(l by Mr. HanniKU-down. 

At Inst, wlum the (^omp(‘tition had b(*en prolonged 
for some time, tin* eh»])hant ciiptain and lady desisted 
from the ra(‘x*. ; and th(‘ hamnuu* (‘oming down, the 
auetiomau* said: — Mr. Li^wis, twmity-tive,” and Mr. 
Lewis’s ('liicd' thus b(‘(*aim^ th(‘ ])ro])ri('tor of the little 
square [)iano. Having t‘ffe(‘.t(‘d tlu' juindiase, he sat 
up as if lui was greatly relieved, and the unsuccessful 
(competitors (cabching aglim])se of him at this moineul!, 
the lady said to her friend, — 

Why, Hawdon, it ^s (la])tain Dobbin.’’ 

I suppose I5e(‘ky was dis(‘ont(mted with the new 
piano her husband had hinMl for Iku*, or pcudiaps the 
])ro])ri(ctors of that instrument had. fetched it away, 
d(M*liniiig farther credit, or perha])S she had a particu- 
lar attmdiment for the omc which slue had first tried 
to pundiase, recollecting it in old days, when slie used 
to play u])oii it, in the little sitting-room of our dear 
Amelia KSedley. 


The sale was at the old house in Kussell S(]uare, 
where we passed some evenings together at the be^ 
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ginning of this story. Good old John Sedley was a 
ruiyod man. Ilis naim^ had been procdaimed as a de- 
faulter on thi^ Stoek Exchange, and his bankruptcy 
and commercial extermination liad followed. Mr.' 
Osborne’s butler (‘aiiie to buy some of the famous port 
wine to transfer to t^ie (Cellars over the way. As for 
one dozen w(?ll-manufactured silvcn* spoons and forks 
at per oz., and one dozen dessert ditto ditto, there 
were three young stockbrokers (Messrs. Dale, 
got, and J)al(‘, of Threadneedle Strec't, indeed), who 
having had dealings witli the old man, [ind kindnesses 
from him in days wluni he was kind to everybody 
with whom he dealt, sent this litth^ s]>ar out of tlie 
wreck with their love to good Mrs. ScHlley ; and with 
respect to the [)iano, as it liad been Amelia’s, and as 
slie might miss it and want one now, and as Captain 
William Dobbin could no more ])lay upon it than he 
could dance on tlui tight-i*o])e, it is probable that he 
did not pur(dias(i the instrument for his own use. 

In a word, it arrived that evening at a wonderful 
small cottage in a street leading from the Fulham 
Koad — one of those streets whicdi have the finest ro- 
mantic names — (this was calhal St. Adelaide Villas, 
Anna-Maria Hoad, Wcist), where the houses look like 
baby-houses; where the people, looking out of the 
first-floor windf)ws, must infallibly, as you think, sit 
with their feet in the parlors ; where the shrubs in 
the little gardens in front, bloom witli a»perennial dis- 
play of little children’s pinafores, little red socks, 
caps, etc. {jjohjayulria polygynid) ; whence you hear 
the sound of jingling spinets and women singing ; 
where little porter pots hang on the railings sunning 
themselves; whither of evenings you see City clerks 
padding wearily : here it was that Mr. (Japp, the clerk 
Mr. Sedley, had his domicile, and in this asylum 
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tho ^ood old gtnitlcuiian hid his head witli his wife 
and daughter wluai the crash came. 

Jos Sedley had netted as a man of his disposition 
-..v^ald, when the aniioinieement of the family misfor- 
tune reached him. He did not come to London, but 
he wrote to his nioth(‘r to draw^ijum his agents for 
whatever money was wanted, so tliat liis kind brokem- 
s])irited old ])ar(mts liad no ])resent poverty to fear. 
Tliis don(‘, Jos wemt on at tint boarding-house at Cliel- 
tenham pndtv niiieh as b(*L‘on‘. He drove his curricle ; 
he drank his claret; he play(‘d his rublxtr; lie told his 
India, 11 stori('S, and tint Irish widow (tonsoled and 
flatt(‘r(Ml him as usual. His presmit of money, lUHMlful 
as it was. nuule litd(* impression on his ])a.rents; and 
I have heard Amelia say, that the lirst day on whic,h 
she saw luu* fatli(‘r lift up his hc‘ad after the failure, 
was on the receipt of tin* packet of forks and spoons 
with tlu‘ young stocIvbrok(‘rs’ lovt‘, over which he 
burst out (u-ying like a child, being grt'atly more af- 
fected than even his wife, to whom tho present was 
addressed. Edward Dale, the junior of tho house, 
who purchased th(‘ spoons for the lirm, was, in facip^ 
very sweit; ujion A media., a.nd offi'riMl for her in spite 
of all. He nia.ri*i(al Miss Louisa (hitts (daughter of 
Highani and (hitts, the eminent corn-factors) with a 
handsome fortune in 1820 ; and is now living in sjden- 
dor, and with a numerous family, at his eh‘gant villa, 
Muswidl Hill.* I>ut we must not let the recollections 
of this good fedlow cause us to diverge from the prin- 
cipal history. 

I hope the reader has much too good an opinion of 
Captain and Mrs. Cra.wl('y to suppose that they ever 
would have (lr(‘ani(Ml of jiaying a visit to so remote a 
district as Bloomsbury, if they thought the family 
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whom they proj)Ose(l to honor with a visit were not 
me^*ely out of fasliion, but out of money, and could be 
serviceable to them in no possible manner. Rebecca 
was entirely surprised at the sight of the coinfortabie' 
old house wli'ore sluj had met witli ]io small kindness, 
ransacked by brokers and bargainers, and its ([uiet 
family treasures given up to pid^iii desecration and 
plunder. A month after her flight, slie laid bethought 
her of Amelia, and Rawdon, witli a horse-laugh had 
expressed a perfect willingness to see young George 
Osborne again. a very agreeabh^ a(i([uain- 

tance, B(‘ck,'’ the wag added. “ I’d like to s(dl him 
another liorse, l)eck. 1 ’d like to ])lay a few mori^ 
games at billiards with him. Ibi ’d be what I call 
useful just now, Mrs. C. — ha, ha!’’ by which sort of 
speech it is not to he suppos(‘d that Ihiwdon Crawley 
had a deliberate desire to cheat Mr. Osboriu^ at )>hiy, 
but only wished to take tliat fair advantage of him 
which almost every si)orting gentleman in Vanity 
"Fair considers to be his due from his neighbor. 

The old aunt was long in coming-to.” A month 
iKid elajised. Itawdon wais denied the door by Air. 
Bowls ; his servants could not get a lodgement in the 
house at Park Lamj ; his letters were sinit back un- 
opened. Miss Crawloy never stirred out — she was 
unwell — and Airs. Ihite remained still and never left 
her. Crawley and his wife both of tlnmi angered evil 
from the continued presence of Airs. Jhete. 

‘^Gad, 1 begin to perceive now why she was always 
bringing us together at Queen’s Crawley,” Rawdon 
said. 

What an artful little woman ! ” ejaculated Rebecca. 

Well, / don’t regret it, if you don’t,” the Captain 
cried, still in an amorous rapture with his wife, who 
rewarded him with a kiss by way of reply, and was 
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indeed not a little gratified by the generous confidence 
of her husband. 

If he had but a little more brains/’ she thought to 
heiself, [ might make sometliing of liim;” but she 
never let him perceive the oiunion sh(i had of him; 
listened with indefatigable eomjdficency to his stories 
of the stable and the ni(\ss; hiugluKl at all his jokes ; 
felt the greatest interest in Jack Spatt(u*dash, whose 
cab-horse had come down, and Hob Martingale, who had 
been tak(‘n up in a gambling-house, and Tom (Hnqbars, 
who was going to ride the stecqde-chasc*. When he 
came home sin* was alert and happy : when he went 
out she [)ress(‘d him to go : wlun he stayed at home, 
she ])lay(‘d and sang for him, ma(h'. him good drinks, 
superinttMub'd his dinner, wariiK'd liis slippers, and 
steeped his soul in com fort. The best of women (I 
have heard my grandmother say) are hypocrites. We 
don’t know how mmdi tiny hide from us : how watch- 
ful tiny are wIhui they S(*(‘m most ai*ih‘ss and conliden- 
tial : how often thos(' frank smih‘s which they wear so 
easily, *dve traps to cajoh^ or (dmh^ or disarm — I don’t 
mean in your mere eo(ju(d.t(\s, but your domestic mod- 
els, and paragons of feniah* vii*tue. Who has ]iot seen 
a Avoman hide the dulm^ss of a stupid husband, or coax 
the fury of a savag(‘ oiu' ? We aece])t this amiable 
slavishness, and praise a woman for it: we call this 
prcTty tn‘ach(‘ry truth. A good hous(‘wif(‘ is of neces' 
sity a humbftg; and Oormdia’s husband Avas IkxhI- 
winked, as I’otiphaa* Avas — only in a different Avay. 

By these att(mtions, that veteran rake, RaAvdon 
Crawley, found himself converted into a very happy 
and submissive marricHl man. Jlis former haunts 
knew him not. Th(*y asked about him once or twice 
at his clubs, but did not miss him much: in those 
booths of Vanity Fair people seldom do miss each 
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other. His secluded wife ever smiling and cheerful, 
his little, i‘,(>infortal)le lodgings, snug meals, and homely 
evmiings. had all the charms of n()V(*lty and secrecy. 
The imirriag(} was not yet declared to the world, -un- 
published in the “Morning Post.’’ vVll his creditors 
would Ijave coim^ rucshing on him in a, body, had they 
known that In^ was unit(‘d to a woman without fortune. 
“iMy ndations won’t cry lie u])on me,” Becky said, 
with rather a bitt(‘r laugh; and she Avas (juite con- 
t(mt(‘d to wait until the old aunt should be rc'comuled, 
bel'ore slui (dabnial luu* place in so(a(*ty. So she lived 
at Ib'ompton, and meanwhih^ saw Jio one, or only those 
ft‘w of h('r husband's mah' compa-uions who were ad* 
mitted into Inn* little, dining-room. Tlu'se Avere all 
charmed with luu*. The litth* dinmu’s, tln^ laugliing 
and cha-tting, tln^ music, aftm* wards, delighted all Avho 
participab'd in tlies(^ (*njoyments. Major ]\Ia,rtingale 
never thought about asking to s(h^ tln^ marriagcHicense. 
(;apta,in Cimjbai-s was perfeiddy (mchanted with her 
skill in making ])un(*h. And young Lieutenant Spat- 
terdash (who was fond of ])i(]uet and whom Crawley 
would ofbui invite) was (‘vhhmtly and qui(d<ly smitten 
by Mrs. Crawle}^; but Inu* own cinainispection and 
modesty neviu* forsook her for a moimmt, and Craw- 
ley’s re[>utati()n as a fir(M*ating and jc^alous Avarrior, 
Avas a furtlnu- and comph'to debmee to his little 
Avife. 

There are genthmuui of very good blood and fashion 
in this city, who m'ver hav(‘, entf*r(‘d a lady’s drawing- 
room ; so that tliough Bawdoii Crawley’s marriage 
might l;e talked about in liis county, Avherc, of course, 
Mrs. Bute had s])read the news, in London it was 
doubted, or not heeded, or not talked about at all. 
lie lived comfortably on cr(*dit. Ih*, had a large cap- 
ital of debts, whi(di, laid out judiciously, Avill carry a 
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man along for many years, and on wliieli certain men 
about town contrive to live a hundred times better 
than even men with ready money can do. ImTeed 
who is there that walks London streets, but can ])oint 
out a half-dozen of men riding by him splendidly, 
while he is on foot, courted by^ fashion, bowinl into 
their carriages by tradesmen, denying themselves noth- 
ing, and living on who knows wluit ? We see Jack 
Thriftless prancing in the Park, or darting in his 
brougham down Tall Mall: we eat his dinners served 
on his miraculous phite. “ IFow did this begin,’’ we 
say, ^^or wh(u*e Avill it end?” My dear fellow,” I 
heard Jack once> say, 1 ow(^ money in every ca])ital 
in Murope.” The end must come sonui day, but in the 
mean time Jae,k thrives as much as ever; people are 
glad enough to shaken- him ])y the hand, ignore the lit- 
tle dark stori(‘S that an^ whispered (‘-very now and 
then against him, and pronounce him a good-natured, 
jovial, reckh‘ss fellow. 

Truth <)l)lig(‘s us to coidhss that llebecca had 
married a genthiinan of this order Ev(‘rything was 
plentiful in his house but rt‘ady money, of whmji 
their metunje ])i*(‘tty early felt the Avant ; and reading 
the “ Ga-z(‘tt(^ ” oiu^ day, and coming uj)on the an- 
n()un(‘-em(‘nt of “ Licuitenant G. Osborm* to Ix' Ca|>tain 
by pur(dias(‘, vi(*.e Smith, wlio ex(diang(‘S,” llaAvdon 
uttered that sentiment regarding Amelia’s lover, 
which ended Jn the visit to Kuss(‘dl Scpiare. 

When Kawdon and his wift* wislu‘d to communicate 
with Captain Dobbin at the sal(‘, and to know partic'U- 
lars of the catastrophe which had befallen Tl(‘l)ecca’s 
old ac(piafntanees, the Ca])tain liad vanish(‘d ; and 
such information as they got, was from a stray porter 
or broker at the auction. 

‘^Look at them with their hooked beaks,” Becky 
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said, getting into the buggy, her picture under her 
arm in great glee. They ’re like vultures after a 
battle.” 

Don’t know. Never was in action, my dear. Ask 
Martingale ; he was in Spain, aide-de-camp to General 
Blazes.” ^ 

He was a very kind old man, Mr. Sedley,” Rebecca 
said ; I ’m really sorry he ’s gone wrong.” 

stockbrokers — bankru])ts — used to it, you 
know,” llawdon replied, (uitting a fly olf the horse’s 
ear. 

“I wish we could have afforded some of the plate, 
Rawdon,” the wife continiK'd sentimentally. Five- 
and-twenty guimuis was nioiistrously dear for that 
little piano. AV^e chose it at Broadwood’s for Amelia, 
when she came from school. It only cost -five-and- 
thirty then.” 

Wiiatd’yecall’em — Osborne, will cry off now, I 
sii])pose, siiu'-e tin*, family is smaslied. How cut up 
your pretty little friend will be; Becjky ? ” 

I dare say slu; ’ll recovm* it,” Becky said, with a 
sniile — and tlu^y drove on and talked about something 
else. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 


WHO PLAYED OX THE PIANO CAPTAIN DOBBIN 
BOUGHT. 

Ouu snr])Tise(l story now finds itself for a moment 
arnon^L;- very fiunous events a,nd personages, and hang- 
ing on to the skirts of history. When the eagles of 
Xa[)oleon Ponaparte, the Corsican upstart, were fly- 
ing from Provon(‘,e, wliere they had perched after a 
l>ri(‘f sojourn in Klba., and from steeple to steeple un- 
til th(‘y r(‘m*-li(‘d tlie towrn’s of Xotre Dame, I wonder 
\vheth(‘r the Im])erial birds had any eye fora little 
cormn* of the ])arisli ot Pdoomsbury, Jiondon, which 
you might have* thought so (piiet, tliat even the whirr- 
ing and Happing of tlios(‘ miglity wings would pass 
unobserv(*d tlnu-t^ ? 

“ Napoh*on has landcal at (kinm's.’’ Such news 
miglit (*r(‘a.te a, ])a,nie. at Vienna, and cause Eussia 
to drop liis cards, and take Prussia into a corner, 
and Talh‘yrand and Metternich to wag their heads 
tog(‘th(‘r, whil(‘ Priii(*e Ilardenlu'rg, and even the 
pr(‘S(‘nt ^lanjuis ot LondondcTry, were puzzled; but 
liow was this^ intidligence to affect a young lady in 
Itussell S(pnir(', lud'ore whose door the watchman sang 
the liours wlum slie was asleep: who, if she strolled 
in tlu^. s([uare, was guardtal there by the railings and 
the beadl(^ : wlio, if she walked ever so short a dis- 
tance to buy a ribbon in Southampton Eow, was fol- 
lowed by bhu'.k Sambo witli an enormous cane : who 
was always cared for, dressetl, put to bed, and watched 
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over by ever so many guardian angels, with and with- 
out wages ? Bon Dieu, I say, is it not hard that the 
fat(?ful rush of the great Iniporial struggle can’t take 
place without affecting a poor little harmless girl of 
eighteen, wlio is occupic^d in billing and cooing, or 
working muslin collars in Kussell Square ? You, 
too, kindly, liomely flower! — is the great roaring 
war-temp(\st coming to sweep you down, here, al- 
though cowering under the shelter of Ilolborn ? Yes ; 
Napoleon is Hinging his last stake, and poor little 
Emmy S(‘dley\s happiness forms, somehow, ])art 
of it. 

In the first place, Inn* father’s fortune was swe])t 
down with that fatal news. All liis speculations 
had of latt^ gone wrong with the liit'.kless old gentle- 
man. Ventures liad failed; merchants had broken; 
funds had risen when he (*alc.ulated they would fall. 
What need to })articularize 7 If success is rare and 
slow, everybody knows how qui(dv and easy ruin is. 
Old Sedley had ke])t his own sad counsel. Everything 
seemed to go on as usual in th(‘ quiet, opulent house ; 
the good-natured mistr(*ss pursuing, quite unsus])i- 
ciously, her bustling idhuiess, and daily easy avoca- 
tions ; the da-ughter absorbed still in oiui sellish, 
tender thought, and (piite regardless of all tin*- world 
besides, when that linal crash came, under whi(*E the 
worthy family fell. 

One night Mrs. Sedley was writing cards for a party ; 
the Osb(U'nes had given one, and she must not 1)0 l)e- 
hindhand; John S(‘dley, avIio had come Jiome very late 
from the City, sat sihmt at the chimney-side, while his 
wife was ])rattling to liim ; Emmy had gom^ up to her 
room ailing and l()w-s])irited. ‘‘ She ’s not hap])y,” the 
mother went on. (leorge Osborm^ neglec.ts her. T Ve 
no patience with tlui airs of those people. The girls 
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have not been in the house these three weeks ; and 
George has been twice in town without coining. Edward 
Dale saw him at the 02)era. Edward W7)uld marry her 
Ihu sure: and tliere’s Captain Dobbin who, I think, 
would — only 1 hat(^ all army men. Such a dandy as 
George has l)e(^ome. With his rAilitary airs, indeed ! 
We must show some folks that we he as good as they. 
Only give Edward Dale any encouragement, and you ’ll 
see. We must have a party, Mr. S. Why don’t you 
sj)eak, John? Shall I say Tuesday fortniglit ? Why 
don’t you answer? Good God, John, what has 
happened ? ’’ 

John S(‘dley S])raiig up out of his chair to meet his 
wife, who ]‘an to him. lb* seizin! Inn* in his arms, and 
said with a Imsty voi(H‘, “ We ’re ruined, ]\lary. We ’vc 
got the woi'ld to Ijegin oviu* again, dear. It ’s best that 
you should know all, and at onee.” As he s])oke, he 
trembled in eveiy limb, and almost fell. He thought 
the news would have* overpowiued his wife — his wife, 
to whom lie laid nevin* said a hard word. But it was he 
that was the most moved, sudden as the shoe.k was to 
her. When he saidv ba(*k into his seat, it was the wife? 
that took the ofliee of eonsohu*. She took his trem- 
bling hand, and kissed it, and put it round lu'r neck: 
she ealled him her »Jo]in — Inn* dear John — her old man 
— her kind old man ; she poured out a hundred words 
of incohermit lovi^ and tmiderness ; her faithful voicij 
and simpl(‘ (‘.ai\‘sses wrought this sad heart up to an 
incxpressil)le didight and a.uguish, and cheered and 
solaced his ovm-burdmied soul. 

Only once in the course of the long night as they sat 
together, and ]i()or Sedhy o^Kuied his pent-u]) soul, and 
told the story of his losses and embarrassments — the 
treason of sonu' of his oldi‘st friends, tlu^ manly kind- 
iH*ss of some, from whom he never could have expected 
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it — in a general confession — only once did the faith- 
ful^ wife give way to emotion. 

^^My God, my God, it will break Emmy’s heart, she 
said. 

The father had forgotten the poor gij‘1. She was 
lying, awake and imhap])y, overhead. In tlui midst of 
friends, home, and kind ])areuts, she was alone. To 
how many peoph^ can any one tell all ? Who will be 
open where there is no sympathy, or has call to speak 
to those who neviir can understand ? Our gentle Ame- 
lia was thus solitary. She had no confidante, so to 
speak, ever sima^ slu^ had anything to confide. She 
eo\ild not tell the old mother her doubts and cares ; 
the would-be sist(u\s setmual (‘V(uy day more strange 
to her. And slui had misgivings and fears which she 
dared not acknowledge to herself, though she was al- 
ways secretly brooding over them. 

Her heart tried to persist in asserting that George 
Osborne was worthy and faithful to her, though she 
knew otherwise. How many a thing had she said, 
and got no echo from him. How many suspicions 
of selfishness and indifference had she to encounter 
and obstinately ovtu'come. To whom c.ould the poor 
little martyr t(dl these daily struggles and tortures ? 
Her hero himself only half understood her. She 
did not dare to own that the man she loved was 
her inferior ; or to feel that she had given her heart 
away too soon. Given once, the pure bashful maiden 
was too modest, too tender, too trustful, too weak, too 
much woman to recall it. We are Turks witli the affec- 
tions of ourwoimm ; and have made thorn subsciribe to 
our doctrine too. We hit their bodies go abroad liber- 
ally enough, with- smiles and ringlets and pink bon- 
nets to disguise tluim instead of veils and yakmaks. 
But their 30uls must be seen by only one man, and they 
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obey not unwillingly, and consent to remain at home 
as our slaves — ministering to us and doing drud<jery 
for us. 

So imprisoned and toi*tured was this gentle little 
heart, when in the month of Mandi, Anno Domini 181o, 
Naj)oleon landed at Cannes, and Ifouis XV 111. fled, and 
all Euro[)e was in alarm, and the funds fell, and old 
John Sedley was ruined.. 

We are not going to follow the worthy old stock- 
broker through those last pangs and agonies of ruin 
through which he passed before his commendal demise 
befell. They d(u*la,red him at the Stock Exchange ; lie 
was absent from his house* of business ; his bills were 
protested; his act of bank rupt(^y formal. The house 
and furniture of Russ(*ll S(iuare were seized and sold 
u}), and he and his family were thrust away, as we have 
seem, to hide tlieir heads wliere they might. 

John Sedley had not the heart to review the domes- 
tic establishment wlio liave api)eared now and anon in 
our pages, and of whom he was now forced by poverty 
to tak(^ leaver. Tin*, wages of those worthy peo})>e 
were discharged with tliat punctuality which men fre- 
quently show who only owe in great sums — they 
were sorry to leave good ])la(*,es — but tliey did not 
break their hearts at parting from their adored master 
and mistress. Amelia’s maid was jirofuse in condo- 
lences, but wdnt oft* (piite resigned to better herself in 
a genteeler quarter of the town. Black Sambo, with 
the infatuation of his proh^ssion, determined on set- 
ting up a public-house. Honest old Mrs. Blenkinsop 
indeed, who had se(*n the birth of Jos and Amelia, 
and the wooing of John Sedley and his wife, was for 
staying by them without wages, having amassed a 
considerable sum in their service : and she acconi' 
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panied the fallc'ii ]) 0 ()ple into their new and humble 
phv*e of r(d‘uge, wliere she tended them and grumbled 
against th(‘m for a wliilc. 

Of all StMlley’s opponents in his debates with his 
creditors which now ensiuMl, ami harassed the feelings 
of the huiniliatiMl ohl gentleman so severely, tliat in 
six weeks he, oldcmed more than he liad done for lif- 
teen years Ixd'orc'. — the most determined and o1:)sti- 
nate seemed to be ffohii Osborne, liis old friend and 
neighbor — John Osljoriie, Avliom ho had set up in 
life — who was under a huiKlred obligations to liim 
— and wlios(^ son was to marry Sedley’s daughter. 
Any one of th(\s(‘ (drcaimstanees would account for the 
bitterness of Osborne’s o])position. 

When one man has b(Hm under very remarkable 
obligations to another, Avith Avhom he subsecpiently 
cpiarrels, a common sense of decency, as it were, 
makes of the former a much sevc'rer enemy than a 
mere stranger Avould be. To account for your own 
hard-heartedness and ingratitude in such a case, you 
are bound to prove the other party’s crime. It is not 
that you are selfish, brutal, and angry at the failure of 
a speculation — no, no — it is that your partner has 
led you into it by the basest treacdiery and with the 
most sinister motives. From a mere sense of consis- 
tency, a porse(mtor is bound to show that the fallen 
man is a villain — otherwise he, the persecutor, is a 
wretch himself. ' 

And as a general rule, Avhich may make all credi- 
tors who are inclined to be severe pretty comfortable 
in their minds, no men embarrassed are altogether 
honest, v(u*y likely. They conceal something; they 
exaggerate chances of good liu^k ; hide aAvay the real 
state of affairs ; say that things arc; flourishing when 
tliey are hopehiss ; keep a smiling face (a dreary smile 
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it is) upon the verge of bankrii])tcy — are ready to lay 
hold of any pretext for delay or of any money, so as 
to stave off the inevitable ruin a few days longer. 

Down with siudi dishonesty/’ says the creditor in 
triumph, and reviles his sinking enemy. You fool, 
why do you catch at a straw ? ” ('.aim good sense says 
to the man that is drowning. Y^ou villain, why do 
you shrink from ])lunging into the irretrievable (Ga- 
zette ? ” says ])ros])erity to the poor d(‘vil battling in 
that bhu'k gulf. Who has not rema.iked the r(‘a.din(‘,ss 
with whicOi tlie clos(\st of friends and lunu'stest of 
men susjHMtt and a(auise each otln^r of cheating when 
they fall out on money matters ? Everybody does 
it. Everybody is right, 1 suppose, and the world 
is a rogue. 

Them Osborne had the intolerable sense of former 
benefits to goml and irritate him : tlu'se are always a 
cause of hostility aggravated. Finally, he lead to 
break off the mab'.h between Sedley's daughter and 
his son; and as it had gone very far iiuletul, and as 
the p(X)r girl’s hai)piness and pcirhaps character were 
cA)m])romised, it was n(H*essary to show the strongest 
reasons for tlu‘. ruptun^ and for John Osborne to 
prov(i John Sedh'y to be a very ba.d characitt'r inde(*d. 

At the me(‘tings of cnalitors, tlimi, he eomporbal 
himself with a savagtuiess and s(*orn towards Sedley, 
which almost succtaalod in breaking the heart of that 
ruined bankrupt man. On (leorge’s intercourse with 
Amelia he put an instant veto — menacing the youth 
with maledictions if he broke his commands, and vili- 
jxniding the poor innocent girl as the basest and most 
artful of vixens. Oiu^ of the great (Huiditicnis of 
anger and hatred is, that you must tell and believe 
lies against the hated object, in order, as we said, to 
be consistent. 
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When the great crash came the announcement of 
ruin, and the departure from Russell Square, and the 
declaration that all was over between her and G-eorge 

— all over between her and love, her and happiness, 
her and faith in the world— -a brutal letter from 
John Osborne toldo lier in a few curt lines that her 
father’s conduct had been of such a nature that all 
('iigagenunits betwecui the families were at an end — 
wlien tlie linal award came, it did not shock her so 
much as her ])arents, as her mother rather expected 
(for John S(‘dley himself was entirely prostrate in 
the ruins of his own affairs and shattered honor). 
Amelia took the iiews very palely and calmly. It 
was 01 dy the coiitirinatioii of t^e dark presages which 
had lung gone before. It AvllS*\l le mere reading of the 
sentence — of tlie crime she had long ago been guilty 

— the crime of loving wrongly, too violently, against 
reason. She told no more of her thoughts now than 
she had befor(\ She seemed scarcely more unhappy^ 
now when convinced all hope was over, than before 
wlieii slie f(‘lt but dared not confess that it was gone. 
«So she clicinged from tlie large house to the small one 
without any mark or difference ; remained in her lit- 
tle room for the most part ; pined silently ; and died 
away day l)y day. f do not mean to say that all fe- 
males are so. My dear Miss Ihillock, I do not tliink 
your lieart would break in tliis way. You are a strong- 
minded young woman with proper principles. 1 do 
not venture to say tliat mine would ; it has suffered, 
and, it must be confessed, survived. But there are 
some souls thus gently constituted, thus frail, and 
delicate, and t(md(U\ 

Whenever old John Sedley thought of the affair 
between Gc^orge and Amelia, or alluded to it, it was 
with bitterness almost as great as Mr. Oslx)rne him^ 
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sejf had shown.* He cursed Ovsborne and his family 
aS; heartless, wicked, and ungrateful. No power on 
earth, he swore, would induce him to marry ^is 
daughter to the son of such a villain, and he ordered 
Emmy to banish George from her mind, and to return 
all the presents and' letters whieh she had ever had 
from him- 

She promised acquiescence, and tried to obey. Slie 
put up the two or three trinkets : and, as foj* the l(*t- 
ters, she drew them out of tlu^ pla(*e where she 
kept them; and re'ad them over — as if slie did not 
know them by heart already: but slie could not part 
with them. That effort was too much for licr ; she 
placed them back in her bosom again — as you liave seen 
a woman nurse a child that is dead. Vouiig Amelia 
felt that she would die or lose inu* senses outriglit, if 
torn away from this last consolation. How she used 
to blush and lighten up when those h‘tt(u\s came ! 
How she used to trip away with a b(*atiug heart, so 
that she might read unseiui. If they wen' eold, yet 
how perversely this fond little soul interpreted them 
into warmth. Tf they were short or selfish, what e» 
cuses she found for the writer ! 

Jt was over those few worthless papers that she 
brooded and brood(Hl. SIk' lived in her ])ast life — 
evt*ry lett(*r seenu'd to recall sonu' circumstance of it. 
How well sh(‘ renuMiiben'd them all! His looks and 
tonewS, liis dre.^s, what he said and how — thevse ndics 
and remembranci'S of dead affection were all that 
were left her in the world. And the business of her 
life, was — to watch the cor])se of Love. 

To death she looked with inexpressible longing. 
Then, she thought, I shall always be able to follow 
him. I ain not praising Inn* eondiict or setting her up 
as a model for Miss Bullock to imitate. Miss B. 
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knows how to regulate her feelings better than this 
poor little creature. Miss I>. would never have com- 
mitted hersidf as tliat im])rudeiit Amelia had done ; 
pledged Jier love irretrievably ; coidVssed her heart 
away, and got back nothing — only a brittle promise 
which was siia[)ped and worthless in a inoimuit. A 
long enga.gt‘ni(*iit is a j)artn(u-slii]) which one party is 
free to kf cp or to break, but whi(*li involves all the 
capital of the other. 

Be cautious then, young ladies ; be wary how you 
engage. I)e shy of loving frankly; never tell all you 
feel, or (a better way still) feel vtuy little. See tlie 
conse(pien(*es of being prematurely honest and confid- 
ing, and mistrust yourselves and everybody. Get 
yourselves mai'ried as tlu^y do in France, where the 
lawyers arc* the bridesmaids and confidantes. At any 
rate*, iK'ver ha,v(* any f(*elings wliicth may make you 
uiK'omfortabh*, or make any promises which you can- 
not at any rc‘(piired moment command and withdraw. 
Tha,t is the way to gi‘t on, and be rt*spected, and have 
a virtuous chara,ct(*r in Vanity Fair. 

^ If Amelia (‘ould have heard tin* comments regard- 
ing h(*r whi(*Ii were Jiunh* in the circ^le from whicih her 
father’s ruin had just driven her, she would have 
seen what inn* own crijiies were, and how entirely her 
character was jeopard(*d. Su(*h criminal imprudence 
Mrs. Smith never kn(‘W of; sucli horrid' familiarities 
Mrs. Brown had always condemned, . and the end 
might be a warning to har daughtc'rs. Gaptaiii Os- 
borne, of course*, could not marry a bankrupt’s daugh- 
ter,’’ the Misses Dobbin said. ^Mt was (piite enough 
to have b(‘en swindh'd by the fatlier. As for tliat 
little Amcjlia, h(*r folly laid rea,lly ])a.ssed all — ” 

All what ? ” Captain Dobbin roar(*d out. Have n’t 
they been engag(*d ever since th(*y were children? 
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Was n’t it as as a inarriagn ? Hare any soul on 

'. 'irth breathe a word against the sweetest, the purc^st, 
tiic ten(]er<\st, the most angelical of young women?” 

“ La, William, don't be so liiglity tighty with us. 
W(' ’re not men. We can’t fight you,” Miss Jane 
said. We ’ve saad notliing against Miss Sedley : but 
that her conduct throughout was most ImprudenU not 
to call it by any worst' namt' ; and tliat luu’ parents 
tirt^ people who (‘ertainly merit their misfortuiu^s.” 

Had n't you betttu-, now that IMiss Sedh'y is free, 
propose for htu* yourstdf, William ?” Miss Ann asked 
sar(‘a.stieally. “ It would be a most eligible fainily 
connection. He ! ht^ ! ” 

L marry ht'r ! ” Dobbin said, blushing very much, 
and talking quit'k. “ if you are so ready, young 
latlit's, to cho]) and cluingt', do you su])])()se tliat she 
is ? Laugh and siu'cr at that angel. She can't lioar 
it; and she's mist'rahh^ and unfortunate, and de- 
stu’vt's to be laughed at. (toon joking, Ann. You ’re 
the wit of tlu^ iainily, and tlie otlu'rs like to hear it.” 

‘‘I must tell you again we ’n? not in a barrack, 
Williaju,” Miss Ann nunarki'd. 

“ In a barra(*k, by flove — I wish anybody in a bar- 
rax'k would say wliat you do,” (tried out tliis upiwsed 
Uritish lion. ‘‘ I should like to hear a man breathe a 
W(n*d against her, by eTiqiitcr. But men don’t talk in 
this way, Ann : it 's only women, wlio get togetlier 
and liiss, and sliric'k, and (^ac'kle. There, get away — 
don’t begin to cry. 1 only said you were a cou])le of 
geese,” Will Dobbin said, ]>er<*(*iving Miss Ann’s 
])ink (^yes were beginning to moisten as usual. Well, 
you’re not gt'cse, you’re swans — anything you like, 
only do, do leave Miss Sttdhyy alone.” 

Anything like William’s infatuation about that 
silly little Hi rling, ogling thing was lu'ver known, the 
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luainma and sistt'rs agreed togetli(n‘ in tliinking ; and 
they treinhhnl le.st, Inn* engagininnit beiiig off Avith 
Osborue^ she should take up imiuediabdy lier other 
admirer and Ca.[)tain. In whie.h forebodings these 
wortliy young avoiuou no doubt judged aeeording to 
the best of tlu‘ir .ex])ei*ieuee ; or rather (for as yet 
they liad liad no opj)ort.uniti(‘S of nnirrying or of jilt- 
ing) ai^cording to tlieir own notions of right and 
\v 1*0 ng. 

‘‘ It is a nierey, Ma.inina. that the rt'giimmt is ordertnl 
abroad/’ the girls said. This danger, at any rate, 
is spared our brothei*.*' 

Su(*h, indecal, was the faet ; and so it is that the 
Freueh Thnpco-or ('onu'S in to ])errorm ii part in this 
domestic*. (*om(Hly of Vanity Fair \\hi(*h we aia* now 
playing, and whic'h would never liave. been emutted 
Avithout the intco'vention of this august mute p(‘rson- 
ag(\ It was h(^ that ruimal the* IJourbons and Mr. 
John Sedley. It was he whose arrival in liis eajiital 
called u[) all Franca* in arms to dc'lend him thcn‘e ; 
and all Euro[)e to oust him. Wliile the Erc*ncdj na- 
tion and army avcu-c*. swcairing 1 iclc‘lity round the c*agles 
in the (lianip dc? Mars, tour mighty Furo])ean liosts 
Avere getiing in motion for the* great chassc a Vnujle ; 
and one of tlu‘se was a British army, ot Avhieh two 
lierc:K‘s of ours, (uiptaiu Dobbin and Captain Osborne, 
formed a i)cu*tiou. 

"fhe news of Na.poh*on’s escape and landing was 
recHUved by the* gallant — tli Avith a licu*y dedight and 
entlmsiasm, whic'h eveu-ybody can understand Avho 
knoAVS that famous coriis. From tiie c'.oloncd to the 
smallest druinmcu* in the* regiment, all AAUU'e filled Avith 
hope and ambition and })atriotic fury ; and thanked 
the Freiudi Fmpcuor a-s for a personal kindnc'ss in 
coming to disturb the; p(*aee of Europe. Now Avas the 
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time the — th had so long panted for, to show their 
comrades in anus that tliey could light as well as tjje 
Peninsular veterans, and that all the pluck and valor 
of the — th had not been killed by the AVest Indies 
and tlio yellow fever. Stubble and Spooney lookwl 
to get their companies without ]>iu*ehase. Before the 
end of the cain])aigu (which she r(\solved to share) 
Mrs. Alajor O’Dowd ho[)ed to write hers(df Mrs. 
(Joloiiel O’DowJ, C.B. Our two friends (Dobbin and 
OsboriK*) wer(‘ (piite as nnudi excited as the rest: and 
each in his way — Mr. Dobbin very (iiiiidly, Mr. Os- 
borne very loudly and (nuu‘gtdi(*-al]y — was bent u})on 
doing his duty, and gaining his share of honor and 
distinction. ^ 

The agitati(m thrilling through the country and 
army in consiMpience of this news was so great, that 
pi-ivate matters were little h(*eded : and hence prob- 
ably George Osborm^, just ga,zetted to his company, 
busy with prej^ivations for the march, which must 
come inevitably, and panting for further promotion, 
was not so mu(*h aff(M',t(‘d by other incidents which 
would have interest(‘d him at a more quiet period, 
lie was not, it must be conf(*ssed, very much cast 
down by good ohl Mr. StMliy’s catastrophe. He tried 
his new uniform, which bi‘.came him very handsomely, 
on the day when tin', first mi'eting of the creditors of 
the unfortunate gmitlemaii took ]L)lace. His father 
told him of the wicked, rascally, shamcdid conduct of 
the bankrnj)t, lamiiuded him of what he had said 
about xVnudia, and that their coimection was broken 
off forewei* ; and gave him that evening a good sum 
of money to pay for the new clothes and epaulets in 
wdnch he looked so well. Money was always usefid 
to this froe-hamhal young fellow, and he took it with- 
out many words. The bills were up in the Sedley 
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house, wluu’e he had passed so many, many happy 
h(>urs. He (;ould see them as lui walked from home 
that nii^lit (to the Old Slaughters’, where he put up 
when in town) sliiiiiiig white in tlu'. moon. That 
comfortable honu* was shut, then, upon Amelia and 
her ])ari‘uls : wluu'e had they takcm nduge ? The 
thought of llieir ruin affected him not a little. lie 
was vt‘ry melaiu'holy tliat night in the coffee-room at 
the Slaugliters’ ; a,nd dra.nk a good deal, as his com- 
rades remarked th(‘re. 

Dobbin (*aiiu‘ in }>rt*sently, cautioned him about the 
drink, which h(‘ only took, lu* said, because he was 
deuced low ; but ^\]lcn his friend began to put to him 
eluftisy in(piiri(‘s. and asked him for lu'ws in a sigiiifi- 
(*ant manmu*. ()si)oi*ne declined entering into conversa- 
tion with him; avowing, hoAvever, that he was devil- 
ish disturbed and un]iapj)y. 

'Jdu-ee days aft('rwaa*ds, Dobbin found Osborne in his 
room at tlie barracks : — his h(‘ad on the table, a num- 
b(u* of pn])e]*s aboid, tln^ young (^iptain evidently in a 
state of great di^spondtuK'y. She — she’s sent me 
ba(‘k some things 1 gave her — sonn‘ damned trinkets. 
Look her(‘ ! ” Tlicn* was a little pat‘k(‘t direct(‘d in the 
well-known hand to Captain George Osborne, and some 
things lying about — a ring, a silver knife he had 
bought, as a boy, for her at a fair; a gold chain, and 
a lo(*>k(d with hair in it. “It's all over,’' said he, with 
a groan of sickening remorse. “ Jjook, ^Vill, you may 
read it if you like.” 

There was a little h'tter of a few lines, to which he 
pointed, which said : — 

“ My Papa has ()r(l(3i(Ml me to return to you these presents, 
which you made in liajipier days to me ; and I am to write to 
you for the last time, 1 think, I know you feel as much as I 
Jotlie blow which has come upon us. It is I that absolve you 
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from an enga^^eniont wliicli is impossible in our present misery. 
I am sure you luul no share in it, or in the cruel suspicions oi 
Mr. Osborne, which are the hardest of all our griefs to bear. 
Farewell. Farewell. T pray God to strengtlien me to bear 
this ^and other calainiti(‘s, and to bless you always. A. 

“I shall often ]»lay iip(»n the piano — your piano. It was 
like you to send it.” 

Dobbin was very soft-lu^artod. The sight of women 
and children in ]>ain always uscmI to ]iudt him, Tlic 
idea of Anudia, broken-lu^a.rted and loiudy, tore that 
good-natur(*(l soul with anguish. And he broke out 
into a>n emotion, whi(*h anybody who likes may (ton- 
shhn* unmanly. 1I(‘ swore that Amelia was an angtd, 
to whieJi OsboriK' said aya^ with all his heart. too, 

had be(Mi revi(‘wiiig tin* history of their lives, — and 
liad seen her from her (*hihlhood to In*!* pr(*s(mt agt*, so 
swei't, so innoeeni, so eiiarmiiigly simple,- and artlessly 
fontl ami tt*iider. 

What a i)a,ng it was to los(' all that : to have had it 
and not ])ri/(*d it I A thous.’iid honudy s(*enes and 
olleetions e.rowded on him — in whi(*h In' always saw 
Inu* good and beautiful. And for liims(‘lf, he hluslu'd 
with reniorst* a, ml slianu', as the n'lnembranee of his 
own seltishness and indi1f(*renee eontrasted with that 
p('rf('(it purity. For a wliih', glory, war, t'vi'ry thing 
was forgottt*n, a.nd the ])air of friends talk(*d about 
her only. 

^^AVhere are they?’’ Osborne asked, after a long 
talk, and a long [>a.nse, — and, in truth, with no little 
shame at thiid<.ing that he liad taki'ii no stt'j)S to follow 
h('r. Where are th(»y ? Tlu're’s no address to the 
note.” 

Dobbin kiK'w. Tf(‘ had not imu-ely sent the })iano,* 
but had writt(*n a note' to Mrs. Sedley, and ask('d })er. 
mission to and S(*e her, — and he had seen her, 
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atid Amelia too, yesterday, before he came down to 
Chatham ; and, wliat is more, he had brought that fare- 
well letter and ])acket which liad so moved them. 

The good-natured fellow liad found Mrs. kSedley only 
too willing to receive him, and greatly agitated hy the 
arrival of the ])iaiie, wdiieh, as she conjectured, wMst 
have come from (i(*orge, and w'a,s a signal of amity on 
his part, ('aptain Dobbin did not corrcutt this error of 
the W'orthy lady, btit ]ist(*ne<l to all her story of com- 
jdaints and misfortuiu's w'ith gr(‘at sym])athy — con- 
doled wdth her losses and privations, and agreed in 
reprehending the cnud conduct of Mr. Osborne towards 
his first benefactor. When she had eased her over- 
flowing bosom somewhat, and })oured forth many of her 
sorrow’s, he liad tin* courage* to ask actually to see Ame- 
lia, wdu) wais above* in he*r room as usual, and wdiom her 
mother led trembling down stairs. 

#H(*r a])pe*aranc.e w as so ghastly, and her look of de- 
spair so patlu‘tic, that honest William Dobbin was 
frighte*ned as he beheld II. ; and read the most fatal 
foreboelings in that pale fixe*d face*. After sitting in 
his (iom])any a- minute or two, she put the jiaedvet into 
his hand, and said, ‘‘Take this to Captain Osbeirne^, if 
you phrase, and — and I lio[)e^ he’s epiite wa*ll — aiid it 
wais veny kind of you to e*e)me and see us — and we like^ 
our new house* ve*ry much. Ami 1 — T think 1 ’ll go up 
stairs, Mamma, for I 'm not veu-y strong.” And witli 
this, and a curtsy and a sjiiile, the jjoor child went her 
waiy. The* mother, as she leel hen* up, cast back looks 
of anguish towairds Dobbin. The good fellow wanted 
no suedi appeal. Ho lovt*d her himse*lf tern fondly for 
that. Inexjiressible grief, and pity, and te*rror pur- 
sued him, and he came awaiy as if he was a criminal 
after seeing her. 

When Osborne he*ard that his friend had found lier, 
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lie made*/ hot and anxious inquiries regarding the poor 
(diild. Ilovv^ was slie ? How did she look V WVat 
did she say ? His comrade took his liand, and looked 
liini in the face. 

Heorge, she ’s dying/’ William Dobbin said, — and 
(H)uld speak no more. 

Tlnu’e was a buxom Irish S(‘rvant-girb who i)erformed 
all the duties of the little house wlieri*. the Sedley family 
had found refuge; and this girl had in vain, on many 
})revious days, striven to give Amelia aid or consola- 
tion. Emmy was mucli too sad to answer, or even to 
be aware of tin*, attempts the otlier was making in her 
favor. 

Four hours afteu- the talk between J)obl)in and 
()sl)orne, tliis servant-maid came into Anielia's room, 
where she sat as usual, brooding silently over her 
h'tters — h(*r little treasui’(*s. The girl, smiling, and 
looking ar(di and ha])j>y, made many trials to attract 
poor Emmy's attemtion, who, however, took no heed 
of her. 

Miss Emmy,"’ said tin*, girl. 

‘^l’ni*(X)ming,’’ Emmy said, not looking round. 

^^Th(U‘(‘ ’s a message,” the maid went on. There ’s 
something — sonu'body — sure, here’s a new letter 
for you — don’t \)v reading tlumi old ones any more.^’ 
And she gave her a letter, which Emmy took, and 
read. 

1 must see you,” the letter said. Dearest 
Emmy — dearest love — dearest wife, come to me.” 

George and her mother were outside, waiting until 
she had read the letter. 
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MISS CKAWLKY AT NlfliSE. 

We have seen how Mrs. J’^irkin, the lady’s-maid, as 
soon as any event oi* importance to the Crawley family 
came to her kiiowledge, lelt hound to (communicate it 
to Mrs. Ihite Crawh'y, at the KcM'tory ; and have 
before mentioned how particularly kind and attentive 
that good-natured lady was to Miss Craavley’s conli- 
dential servant. She liad been a gradous frhmd to 
Miss Jb-iggs, the (‘oni panion, also; and had secui*ed 
tlie latter’s good-will l)y a iiumlKU* of tliose attentions 
a^d ])roniises, whicli cost so little in the making, aJid 
are yet so valuable and agretaible to the r(‘cipient. 
Indeed ev(‘ry good economist and manag(U* of a housii- 
hold must know how clncaj) and yet liow amiable 
these professions are, and what a ila.vor th(‘y give to 
the most lionudy dish in lif(\ Who was the blunder- 
ing idiot who said that ‘‘ line woi-ds butter* no pur- 
snips” ? Half tluc parsni])s of so(ciety are s(Tved and 
rendered ])a]atable with no otlnu* sau(ct\ As the 
immortal Alexis Soyer can make more delicious soup 
for a halfpenny than an ignorant cook can coiujocct 
with pounds of v(3getables and m(‘at, so a skilful 
artist will make a few simple and [dc'asing phrases 
go farther than ever so mucdi substantial benelit-stocik 
in the hands of a mer(* bunghu*. Xay, we know that 
substantial benefits ofb.m sickmi some stomatdis ; 
whereas, most will digest any amount of fine words, 
and be always eager for more of tine same food. Mrs 
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Bute had told Brii^gs and Eirkin so often of the depth 
of lier afft'ction for tlioin; and what she would do^if 
she had Miss Crawl(*y’s fortune, for friends so excel- 
lent and attii(*,hed, that the ladies in question had the 
deepest r(‘gard for lier; and felt as much gratitude 
and coiilidenee as if Mrs. Bute liad loaded them with 
the nu)st expensive favors. 

Kawdon Crawley, on the other hand, like a selfish 
lieavy dragoon as lie was, never took the least trouble 
to conciliate his aunt’s akics-d e-camp^ showed his con- 
tempt for the ])air with entire frankness — made 
Firkin pull off his boots on one occasion — sent her 
out in the ra,in on ignominious messages — and if he 
giive her a guinea,, tiling it to Inu* as if it were a box 
on the ear. As liis aunt, too, made a butt of Briggs, 
tin*- Captain followed the exa.m[)le, and levelled liis 
jokes at her — jokes about as didii^ite as a kick from 
his charger. \Vher(*as, Mrs. Bute consulted her m 
mattiu’s of taste or diili(*ultv, admired lier jioetry, and 
by a tliousand acts of kindiu'ss and politeness, sliowed 
h(‘r a.})pr(Muation of Briggs ; and if she made Firkin a 
two])(uiny-lialfp(‘uny ]>reseiit, accomjiaiiied it with so 
many complimtuits, tliaJ, the' twopence-half penny was 
tra.nsniiitiMl into gold in the heart of the grateful 
waiting-niaid, who, besides was looking forwards 
(piit(* cont(*nte(lly to some prodigious benelit which 
must happen to lier on the day when JVfrs. Bute came 
into her fortune. 

The ditferent conduct of those two people is pointed 
out rt\s{)e(*.ttully to tlie att(*ntion of pc'rsons commenc- 
ing th(* world. ]*ra.ise (‘viuybody, 1 say to such: 
never be sipu'amish, but spc'ak out your (‘ompliment 
both point blank in a man’s fa(*(\ and bidiind his back, 
wlnui you know there is a reasonable (duince of his 
hearing it again. Ntwer lose a chance of saying a 
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kind Avord. As Colliiigwood saAV a vacant place 

ill, his estate but he took an ac-orn out of his })ocket 
and po])ped it in, so deal with your (•oinpliments 
through life. An acorn costs notliiug; but it may 
sprout into a jirodigious bit of tinib(‘r. 

Jn a Avord, during llaAvdon Craw](‘y\s prosperity, he 
Avas only ob(\v(‘d witli sulky a(*(]uit‘S(‘en(‘(' ; when his 
disgrace came, tluu'e was noluxlv to li(‘lp or pity him. 
WluM’eas, wlieii Mrs. I>uti‘ took iiit*. ('ommaiid at Miss 
Crawley’s house, the garrison tlierf* w('r(‘ cliarmed to 
a,ct under sueh a li'ader, (*xp(*eting all sorts of ])romo- 
tion from Inn* promises, her gcmerosity, and her kind 
words. 

T’hat h(' would (‘onsid(‘r liimseH' beat(*n, after one 
d(‘feat, and mala* no attempt to rt*gain tin* position he 
had lost, iVIrs. lJuU* (h*awley n(*v(*r alloAvi'd herself to 
su])pos(*. Sli(* knew U(dK*('('a to lx* too (devu*r and 
s])irit(‘d and d(‘sp('rat(* a woman to submit without a 
stiuggle ; and felt that she nuisl j)r(*j)ar(‘ for that 
combat, and lx* ine(*ssantly wabiliful against assault, 
or mine, or sur])ris(*. 

In the lirst plaec*, though sin* held the town, was 
she siii'C of tlie ])riiH‘i])al inhabitant*/ Would Miss 
Crawh*y hers(*lf lujld out; and had she not a stxu’et 
longing to welcoim* back the oust(*d adversary ? Tlie 
old lady liked RaAvdon, and ll(*b(*(*(*a, Avho amused 
her. Mrs. Ihite could not disguise from hersi'lf the 
fact tluit none of her party could so ('ontribute to the 
]>h*asur('s of Cu* town-bred huly. My girls’ singing, 
after tliat litth* (xlious govcuaiess’s, T know is unbear* 
able,” th(‘ eandid Kecdor’s wife own(*d to lu'rself. 
'CSlu^ ahvays used to go to sleo]) wlniii Martha and 
Louisa played their duets, flim’s stiff (*olh*ge man- 
ners and ])Oor d(*ar l>iit(*’s talk about liis dogs and 
horses always anuoyeM lier. If I to(dv her to the Rec- 
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tory, she would grovvr angry with us all, and fly, I 
know she would ; and might fall into that hori'id 
Rawdon’s cluLdies again, and he the victim of tliat 
little vi])er of a Shar}). Meauwhihi, it is clear to me 
that she is (‘xc,(‘ediugly uiiwdl, and cannot move for 
some weeks, at imy rat(? : during which we must 
think of some ])lan to ])r()t(M*t Inu* from the arts of 
thos(‘ unjulncipled |U‘oi)le.’^ 

in the very best ot' moments, if any body told Miss 
Crawl(‘y that sh(‘ was, or lookcal ill, the trembling old 
lady sent off foi* lun* doclor ; and I dare say she tvas 
very unwell aftm* thi‘ snddcni family event, which 
might S(‘rv(' to sliake stronger nerv(‘s tlian liers. At 
least, ]\Irs. I>ul,(‘ tliought it was Inu’ duty to inform 
the physician, a,7id tln^ a])otli(‘cary, a,nd tlu^ dame de 
coitiiHffjnic, and tlie (lomesti(*s, that Miss Crawley Avas 
in a, most (n‘iti('a.] stat(‘, a.nd tliat th(*y were to act ac- 
cordingly. She had th(‘ stv(*et laid knecMh'ep with 
straAV ; and tlu‘ knocker put by with IMr. Ikiwls’s 
])late. Slie insistial that, tlie doitlor shonld call twi(*e 
a day ; and delugiMl her ])a.tient with draughts every 
two hours. When anybody ent(n*(*d the room, she 
utterc'd a sJisJtshsh so silnlant and ominous, tliat it 
frightmuMl tin* ])oor old lady in her IhmI, from Avhidi 
she could not look without s(*i*ing Mrs. Ihite’s beadv 
eyes eagindy IiximI on lier, as the latter sal steadfast 
in the arm-diair by the bedside. Tlnyy siuuued to 
lighten! in the dark (for sin* kt‘pt the curtains closed) 
as she. movml about tln‘ room on velvet paws like a 
(iat. Tluire iMiss Crawley lay for days — (‘ver so many 
days — Mrs. Ibite reading books of devotion to her: 
for niglits, long nights, during which she liad to hear 
the watcliman sing, tlu^ night-light spnttm*; visit(‘d at 
midnight, the last thing, by the stealthy apothecary; 
and then left to look at Mrs. Ihite’s twinkling eyes, 
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or the flicks of yellow tluit the rushlight threw on the 
(Ir<‘ary (lai*k(Mi(‘(l cu'iling. liygeia hers(‘lf would 
have fallen sic-k under su(di a regimen; and how 
mneh more this i)oor old nervous victim ? It has 
been said that wlnui she was in health and good 
spirits, this vcuierable iiihabita-nt of Vanity Fair had 
as fre(‘ notions about redigion and morals [is Monsicair 
de Voltaire Iniiiself (^ould desire, but when illness 
overtook her, it was aggravati‘d by the most dread- 
ful terrors of d<‘atli, and an utbn* (iowardiee took 
])()Ssession ot the ]n*ostrate old sinner. 

Sick-bed homilies and j^ious rdlections are, to be 
sure, out of jlace in mi're story-books, [ind we are not 
going (alter the fashion of some novtlists of the pres- 
ent day) to cajoh" tin*, jaiblie into a siuaiion, when it is 
only a (tomedy tliat tlu* readiu- ])ays his money to wit- 
n(‘ss. Ihit, without ])r(‘ac.hing, tln^, ti*nth may surily 
b(^ borne in mind, tliat the bustle, and triuJii])h, and 
laughter, and gayity whidi Vanity Fair exhibits in 
public, do not always ])ursue tlu*. ])(*rt()rmi‘r into 
vatedife, and that the most dri^jiry (h‘j)n‘ssion of spir- 
its and dismal re])(‘ntances som(‘timi\s ovin'iuuue him. 
lie(*oll(‘eh<)n of the b(‘st ordain(‘d banquets will 
scariady cIhhu* sidv (queures. lb*minis(a*uc,e.s of the 
most bi*c.oining dr(‘ss(‘s and brilliant ball-triumjflis 
will go very little way to consoh' fadi^d beauties. 
Ferhaps stab^smen, at [i 2)arti(nilar [xu’iod of (‘xistmice, 
are not mudi gratified jit thinking oviu* the most tri- 
unijdiant divisions; [iiid tin* sikmm'ss or the ^fleasure 
of yi'sterday b(M*omes of vmy small account when a 
eerbiin (albeit unc(;rtaln) morrow is in view, about 
which all of us inust some' day or other be S2)eoula- 
ting. O brother weiirers of moth‘y ! Are there not 
mormuits wlien one grows si(‘k of grinning and tum- 
bling, and the jingling of ca^j and bells y This, dear 
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friends and coiiipanioiis, is niy ainialde object — to 
walk with you through tlie Kaiv, to (‘xaniino the 
shops and the shows thert^ ; and that we siiouid ail 
e-oine lioiue< atUu* the Hare, and tlie noise, and tlie 
gay(‘ty^ ajid Ik' ])erteetly iiiis(M*able in private. 

that poor mail of mine, had a head on his shoul- 
ders,’'' Mrs. r>utt‘ <’rawh\y thoui^lit to herscdf, ‘‘how 
useful he niii^ht l)e, under present (driauustanees, 
to this unhapj)y old lady! lb' mi^ht make lu'r re- 
pmit of h(M* slioekini;- fre(*-thiid\in[;‘ \\a>s; Ik*, mi.i^ht 
urge lK.*r to do her duty, and east off that odious rep- 
robat(* who has disgrai'ed hims(*lf and his faiuily j 
and h(‘, might induei* her to do Justiei* to my dear 
girls and tlu* two boys, who r(*(pnrt* and d(‘st*rv(*, 1 am 
sun*, every assista,ne(‘ which tlu‘ir relatives ea-n give 
them/’ 

And, as tin* liatred of vice* is always a, progr(*ss 
towards vii'tiu*, Mrs. I>ute (’rawley (‘iidea\on*d to in- 
stil into lu*r sister-in-la, w a, pr(>[)er a-l)hoj‘r(*m*(^ for all 
Iva.wdon ( h*a,\\ ley’s manifold sins: of Avhi(*h Ids uneh*’s 
wil'i* lu’ought forward such a. (‘atalogiu* as imh*t*d would 
havt* serv('d to eoiuh'mu a whoh* r(*ginu*nt of young 
otlii'ers. I f a man has (*ommit.t(*d wrong in life, I don’t 
know any moralist mon* anxious to jioiiit his errors 
out to tin* world than his own relations; so Mrs. Lute 
showed a })t*rfe(*t family int(*r('st and knowledge of 
Kawdon’s history. She liad all the ])a.rt.ie.ulars of that 
ugly (piarn*! with Ca[)tain IMarker, in Avhieh ILiwdon, 
wrong from tin* l)(‘ginning, ended in shooting the Cap- 
tain. Sh(i kiunv how till* unhapp 3 ' Lord Dovt'dale, 
whose mamma, had tak(*n a housi* a,t Oxford, so that 
he might be edueatt*d th(*n‘, and who had never tomdied 
a card in his life till In* (*ame to London, was perverted 
Kawdon at tln^ Cocoa-Tree, made helplessly tipsy 
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by this abominable seducer and pervorter of youth, 
and fleeced of four tliousand pounds. She described 
with the most vivid minuteness the agonies of the 
country families whojii he had ruined — the sons whom 
li(‘ had plunged into dishonor and poverty — ^the daugh- 
ters whom lie lia-d inveigled into p<‘r{lition. JSlie knew 
tlHV}>()or tradt^siiuMi who w(U'e bankru}>t by his (‘xtrava- 
ganee — the mean shifts and rogueries with which he 
had ministered 1,0 it --- t.lu' astounding falselnx^ds by 
wliieli h(" had ijiiposed nixm tliC most generous of 
aunts, and tin* ingratitmh* and ridicule by which he 
had re])aid Inn- sa,crilices. She imparted tlu^se stories 
gradually to Miss (h*awley ; gave Inn* the whole bene- 
flt of them ; f(dt it to lu* her bounden duty as a Chris- 
tian woman and motlnu* of a family to do so; had not 
the smallest remorse or compunction for the victim 
whom her tongue was immolating; nay, very likely 
thought lu‘r act was (]uite nnn-itorious, a, ml plumed her- 
self upon h(U* resolute imnintn* of performing it. Yes, 
if a man’s (dia,ra(d,tn’ is to be abused, sa,y wliat you will, 
there ^s nobody like a relation to do the business. And 
one, is bound to own, regarding this unfortunate wretcdi 
of a Rav don Crawley, that the jm*re trutli wars miough 
to (jomlemn liim, a, ml that all inventions of sciandal 
were (|uit(‘, suj)erflm)us pains on his friends’ parts. 

K(d)e(',ca, too, being now a relative, came in for the 
fullest siiare of Mrs. Ihite’s kind impiiries. This in- 
defatigable pursmu* of truth (having given strict orders 
that the door was to lie dmiied to all emissaries or let- 
ttu’s from Rawdon) took Miss Crawley’s carriage, and 
drove to her old friend Miss Pinkerton, at Minerva 
House, Chiswie,k Mall, to whom she amiouiiced the 
dreadful iutelligem*,e of Ciijitain Rawdon’s seduction 
by Miss Sharp, and from wliom she got sundry strange 
particulars regarding the ex-go verm^ss’s birth and early 
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history. The iri(‘iul of the Lexicographer had plenty 
ot inroi'niatioii to give. Miss Jeiriiina was made to 
fetcli the (Ira wing-master's recei})ts and lettm^s. Ihis 
one w{is from a s[)unging-house : that entreated an ad* 
vance : aiujtlnn* was full of gratitude for Rebec( 3 a's 
Inception by the ladies ol‘ (lhiswi<*k : ajid tin* last docu- 
nnmt 1‘rom tin' uidueky avtist's p(‘U was that in which, 
from his dying bed, he nM*()rnnnmd(‘d his orphan (diild 
to Miss l*i]ik(*i*l(>n‘s j)rote('tion. '^rhei’e W(*r(' iuveiiile 
l(dt(*is and petitions IVom Hebeeea, loo, m tin* collec- 
tion, imploring aid tor her tatlier, or declaring her own 
gratitiuh*. Lcrhaps in Vanity Fair tli(‘r(‘ art^ no bet- 
ter satir(‘s than l(*tt(‘rs. Ta,k(* a bundle of your dear 
fri(*nd*s of l(*n years ba,ck — your d(*a-r friend wliom 
you halt* now. Look at a tile of your sister’s ! how 
yon (dung to (‘a, eh oth(*r till y(.m (pia-rndhul about 
tin* tw(*nty-poun(l l(*ga('y ! (let down tin* round-liand 
scrawls of your son who has half ])rok(*n y(mr heart 
wdth s(‘llish undutifulm‘ss sinc.e : or a. })ar(Md of your 
own, breathing (‘iidless ardor and lov(* (d.(‘rmib which 
was S(*-nt back by your inistr(*ss ^vh(*n she married the 
^4al)ob — your mistr(‘ss for wdiom you now (*are Jio 
mon* than for (^)u(H*n Kli/alieth. Vow's, love, prom- 
ises, eonlidene(‘s, giatil inh*. how^ (]ne(*rly they read after 
a wdiih* ! ddier(‘ ouglit to he a hnv in Vanity Fair or- 
dering the destrnetion of e\(*ry wu‘ittc‘n (lo(*ument (ex- 
cept ree.ei})t(‘(l iradt*snu*n'’s bills) after a (*(‘rtain brief 
and prop(*r interva.1. Those (]na(*ks and misanthrojies 
who adv(?rtis(* imh^lible. da[)an ink, should be made to 
})(*rish along with their w'i(*ke(l discov(u*ies. The best 
iidc for Vaidty Fair us(* w'onld lx* one that faded utterly 
in ac’ouiile of days, and left the pa])(*r clean and blank, 
so that y(ju might wM*it(*. on it to sonu'.body' else. 

From Miss Fiid^erton’s the ind(*fatigable Mrs. Bute 
followed the iraek of Sliarj) and his daughter back to 
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the lodgings in Greek Street, which the defunct painter 
had occupied ; and where portraits of the landlady in 
i^white satin, and of the husband in brass buttons, done 
by Sharp in lieu of a quarterns rent, still decorated the 
parlor walls. Mrs. Stokes was a communicative per- 
son, and quickly told all she knew about Mr. Sharp ; 
how dissolute and jjoor he was ; how good-natured and 
amusing ; how he was always hunted by bailiffs and 
duns ; how, to the landlady’s horror, though she never 
could abide tlie woinan, he did not marry his wife till 
a short time before her death; and wliat a queer little 
wild vixen his daugliter was ; how slie kept them all 
laughing with her fun and mimicry ; how she used to 
fetch the gin from the public-house, and was known in 
all the studios in the quarter — in brief, IVIrs. Bute got 
such a full account of her new niece’s jmrentage, edu- 
cation, and Ixdiavior as would S('.areely have pleased 
Rebecca, had the latter known that such inquiries were 
being made cone.erning her. 

Of all these industrious researches Miss Crawley 
had the full benefit. Mrs. Kawdon Crawley was the 
daughter of an opera-girl. She had danced herself. 
She had been a model to the painters. She was 
brought up as became her mother’s daughter. She 
drank gin with her father, etc., etc. It was a lost 
woman who was inarried to a lost man ; and the 
moral to be inferred from jVIrs. Bute’s tale was, that 
the knavery of the pair was irremediable, and that no 
properly-conducted person should ever notice them 
again. 

These were the materials which prudent Mrs. Bute 
gathered together in Park Lane, the provisions and 
ammunition as it were with which she fortified the 
house against the siege which she knew that Eawdon 
and his wife would lay to Miss Crawley. 
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But if a fault may be found with her arrangements, 
It is this, that she was too eager : she managed rather 
too well; undoubtedly she made Miss Crawley m6re^ 
ill than was necessary ; and though the old invalid 
succumbed to lier authority, it was so harassing and 
severe, that the vi(5tim would be inclined to escape at 
the very first chance which fell in her way. Manag- 
ing women, the ornanumts of their sex, — women 
wlio order everything for everybody, and know so 
much better than any p(u*son concerned what is good 
for thi*ir neiglibors, don^t sometimes speculate upon 
the possibility of a domestic ,4% volt, or upon other ex- 
treme consecpieuces resulting from their overstrained 
authority. 

Thus, for instances, Mrs. Bute, with the best inten- 
tions no doubt in the world, and wearing herself to 
death as slie did by foregoing slee}), dinner, fresh air, 
for the sake of her invalid sister-in-law, carried her 
conviction of the old lady’s illness so far that she 
almost managed her into ]wv coffin. She pointed out 
lier sacrifices and tlnur rc^sults one day to the con- 
stant apothecary, Mr. Clump. 

I am sure, my dear Mr. Clump,” she said, no 
efforts of mine have In^en wanting to restore our dear 
invalid, whom tlu» ingratitude of her nephew has laid 
on the bed of sickness. I never shrink from personal 
discomfort : I never refuse to sacrifice myself.” 

Your devotion, it must be confessed, is admir- 
able,” Mr. Clump says, with a low bow ; but — ” 

I have S(iarcely closed my eyes since my arrival : 

I give up sleep, health, every comfort, to my sense of 
duty. When my poor James was in the small-pox, 
did I allow any hireling to nurse him ? No.” 

You did what became an excellent mother, my 
dear Madam — the best of mothers ; bAt — ” 
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''As the mother of a family and the wife of an 
English clergyman, I humbly trust that my ])rinciples 
lare good,’’ Mrs. Bute said, with a happy solemnity of 
conviction; ''and, as long as Nature sui)ports me, 
never, never, Mr. Clump, will 1 desert the post of 
duty. Others may bring that gray head with sorrow 
to the bed of siekm^ss (here Mrs. Bute, waving her 
hand, pointed to one of old Miss Crawley’s coffee- 
colored fronts. whi(*h was ])erche(] on a, stand in the 
dressing-room), but / will never quit it. Ah, Mr. 
Clump ! 1 fear, 1 know, that that couch needs spiritual 
as well as medical consf%R|J^)i^^ 

"What I was going to observe, my dear Madani,’’ 
— here the resolute Clump once more interpoS(Hl with 
a bland air — - " what 1 was going to observe when you 
gave utterance to sentiments which do you so much 
honor, was that I think you alarm yourself needlessly 
about our kind friend, and sacrifice your own health 
too prodigally in luu* favor.” 

"I would lay down iiiy life for my duty, or for 
any member of my husband’s family,” Mrs. Bute 
inter])osed. 

"Yes, Madam, if need W(*>re; Imt wa*. don’t want 
Mrs. Bute Crawley to be a imirtvr,” Cliiiiij) said gal- 
lantly. "Dr. Scpiills and myself hav(‘ both consid(a*ed 
Miss Crawdey’s case with (W(*ry anxiety and care, as 
you may snp})Ose. We see lier low-sjurited and ner- 
vous ; family events have agitated lu^r.” 

"Her nephew will come to perdition,” Mrs. Craw- 
ley cried. 

"Have agitated her; and you arrived like a guar- 
dian angel, my dear Madam, a positive guardian an- 
gel, I assure you, to soothe her under the pressure of 
calamity. But Dr. vScpiills and I were thinking that 
our amiable fr*iend is not in such a state as renders 
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conflii6*meiit to her bed necessai*y. She is depressed, 
but this confinement perhaps adds to her depression. 
She should have change, fresh air, gayety ; the mos# 
delightful remedi(^s in the ])harmaeoi)O 0 ia,’’ Mr. Olump 
said, grinning and showing his handsome tecdh, 
Tersuade her to rise, dear Madam ; drag her from 
her coueli and her low spirits ; insist upon her taking 
little drives. Tla'y will restore the ros(\s too to your 
(dieeks, if I may so speak to ^Irs. Bute Ci'awley.’’ 

“The sight of her horrid nephew casually in the 
Bark, where 1 am told the wndch drives with the 
bra.z(Ui partner of his crimes,” Mrs. Bute said (hdting 
the cat of selfishness out of the bag of secrec^y), 
would (*aus('- h(‘r smdi a slux'k, that we should have 
to bring lier ba(‘-k to bed again. She must not go out, 
Mr. CTum]). She shall not go out as long as I remain 
to watch over her. And a,s for my health, what mat- 
ters it? I giva^ it elieerfully, sir. 1 sacrifice it at 
th(i altar of my duty.” 

Upon my word, Madam,” Mr. Cluni]) now said 
bluntly, I won’t answer for lier life if slie remains 
locked up in that chirk room. ' She is so nervous that 
we may lose her any day ; and if you wish Captain 
(h’awlc^y to be Inn* lieir, I warn you frankly, Madam, 
that you are doing your very best to serve him.” 

‘^Gracious mercy! is her life in danger?” Mrs. 
B>ute cried. “ Wliy, why, Mr. Clump, did you not 
inform me sooner?” 

Tlie night before, Mr. Clump and Br. Squills had 
had a consultation (ov^er a bottle of Avine at the house 
of Sir Lapin Wnrren, whose lady was about to i)re- 
sent him Avith a thirteenth blessing), regarding Miss 
CraAvley and her case. 

“ Wliat a little harpy that Avoman from Hampshire 
is, Clump,” Squills remarktul, “that has seized upou^ 
old Tilly CraAvley. Devilish good madeira.” 
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‘^What a fool Hawdoii Crawley lias been,” Clump 
replied, go and marry a governess! There was 
fconiatliing about the girl, too.” 

Green eyes, fair skin, pretty figure, famous fron- 
tal development,” Squills remarked. There is 
something about her; and Crawley was a fool, 
Squills.” 

A d fool — ahvays was,” the apothecary 

replied. 

^^Of course the old girl will fling him over,” said 
the })hysician, and after a pause added, She ’ll cut 
up well, I suppose.” 

‘‘Cut up,” says Clump with a grin; “I wouldn’t 
have her cut u[) lor two hundred a year.” 

“That Kam[)shire Avonian will kill her in two 
months, Clump, my boy, if she stops about her,” Dr. 
Squills said. “Old woman; full feeder; nervous 
subject; pal[)itation of the heart; ]m\ssure on the 
brain; aj)opl(\xy; off slie goes. Get her up, Clump; 
get her out; or I wouldn’t give many Aveeks’ pur- 
chase for your two hundred a year.” And it was act- 
ing upon this hint that the worth}" ai)otheeary spoke 
with so mueh candor to Airs. Bute Crawley. 

Having the old lady under her hand: in bed: with 
nobody near, Mrs. Ihite had made more than one as- 
sault upon her, to induce her to alter her will. But 
ALiss Crawley’s usual terrors regarding death in- 
creased gixnitly whcm such dismal juopositions were 
made to luu*, and Airs. Bute saw that she must get 
lu'r j)atient into cheerful spirits and health before she 
could hope to attain the pious object which she had 
in view. Whither to take her was the next puzzle. 
The only place Avhere she is not likely to meet those 
odious ilawdons is at church, and that won’t amuse 
her. Airs. Bute justly felt. “We must go and visit 
our beautiful suburbs of London,” she then thought. 
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hear they are the most picturesque in the world; 
and so she had a sudden interest for Hampstead, and 
Hornsey, and found that Dulwich had great charms^ 
for her, and getting her victim into her carriage, 
drove her to those rustic spots, beguiling the little 
journeys with couvcu*sations about Rawdon and his 
wife, and telling every story to the old lady wh^ch 
could add to her indignation against this pair of 
reprobates. 

Perhaps Mrs. Bute pulled the string unnecessarily 
tight. For though she worked up Miss Crawley to a 
proper dislike of her disobedient nephew, the invalid 
had a great hatred and secret terror of her victim- 
izer, and i)anted to escape from her. After a brief 
space, she rebelled against Highgate and Hornsey ut- 
terly. She would go into the Park. Mrs. Bute knew 
they would me(^t the abominable Ilawdon there, and 
she was right. One day in the ring, Rawdon’s stan- 
hope came in sight ; Rebecca was seated by him. In 
the enemy’s eeptipage Miss Crawley occupied her 
usual ])lace, with Mrs. Bute on her left, the poodle 
and Miss Briggs on the back seat. It was a nervous 
mojnent, and R(d)ecca’s heart beat quick as she recog- 
nized tlie carriage ; and as the two vehicles crossed 
ea(di other in a line, she clasi>ed her hands, and 
looked towards the s])inster witli a face of agonized 
attachment and devotion. Rawdon himself trembled, 
and his face grew purple behind his dyed mustachios. 
Only old Briggs was moved in the other carriage, and 
cast her great eyes nervously towards her old friends. 
Miss Crawley’s bonnet was n'solutcdy turned towards 
the Serpentine. Mrs. Bute hap])ened to be in ecsta- 
sies with the poodle, and was calling him a little dar- 
ling, and a sweet little zoggy, and a pretty pet. The 
carriages moved on each in his line. 
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^^Done, by Jove/’ Eawdon said to liia wife. 

\‘Try once more, Eawdon/’ Eebecca j^nswered. 

Could not you lock your wheels into theirs, 
dearest ? ” 

Eawdon had not the heart for that manoeuvre. 
When the carriage's met again, he stood up in his 
stanhope ; he raised liis hand ready to doff his hat ; 
he looked with all his eyes. But this time Miss 
Crawley’s l‘a(*e was not turned away; she* and Mrs. 
Bute looked him full in the face, and cut their i^ephew 
pitilessly. He sank back in liis seat with an oath, 
and striking out of the ring, dashed away desperately 
homewards. 

It was a gallant and decided triumph for Mrs. Bute. 
But she felt the dang('r of many such meetings, as 
she saw the evidemt nervousness of Miss Crawley ; 
and she determined that it was most necessary for her 
dear friend’s liealtli, that they sliould leave town for a 
while, and recommended Brighton very strongly. 



CHAPTER XX, 


IN WHICH CAPTAIN DOBBIN ACTS AS THE 
MESSENGER OF HYMEN. 

WiTiioCT knowing how, Captain William Dobbin 
ftnnul himself tlie ^reat promoter, arranger, and mana- 
g(U‘ of th(^ matt^li betwcMHi (}eorgo Osborne and Ame- 
lia. Put for him it never would have taken place : ho 
could not but confess as much to himself, and smiled 
ratluu* bitterly as he thought that he of all men in 
the world sliouhl be tlie person u])on whom the care 
of tins marriage, had fallen. But though indeed the 
condiK'tiiig of tliis negotiation was about as painful a 
task as could be set to him, yet when he had a duty 
to ]HM*form, Ca])tain Dobbin was accustomed to go 
through it without nnmy words or much hesitation ; 
and, having made u]) his mind completely, that if 
Miss Sedley was balk(‘d of her husband she would die 
of the disappointment, he was determined to use all 
his best endeavors to kcc^j) ln*r alive. 

1 forbear to entm* ihto minuter particulars of the in- 
terview between Geoi’ge and Amelia, when the former 
was brought ba(*k to the feet (or should we venture to 
say the arms ? ) of his young mistress by the inter- 
vention of his friend Imnest William. A much harder 
heart than George’s would liave melted at the sight of 
that sweet face so sadly ravagcul by grief and despair, 
and at the simjde tender accents in which she told 
her little broken-hearted story : but as she did not 
faint when her mother, trembling, brought Osborne 
to her ; and as she only gave relief to her overcharged 
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grief, by laying her head on her lover’s shoulder and 
there weeping for a while the most tender, copious, 
ancL refreshing tears — old Mrs. Sedley, too greatly 
relieved, thought it was best to leave the young per- 
sons to theinscdves ; and so quitted Emmy crying 
over George’s iiand, and kissing it humbly, as if he 
were her supreme chief and master, and as if slie were 
quite a guilty and unworthy person needing every 
favor and grace* from him. 

This prostration and sweet uiirei)ining obedience 
exquisitely touclied and flattered G(*orge Osborne. 
He saw a slave before him in that simple yielding 
faithful cr(‘ature, and his soul within liirn thrilled 
secretly somehow at the knowledge of his ])ower. He 
would be gen(*r(uis-minded, Sultan as he was, and 
raise up this kneeling Esther and make a queen of 
her : besides, h(*r sadness and In^auty toiudied him as 
mmdi as her submission, and so he cheered her, and 
raised her up and forgave her, so to speak. All her 
hopes and feelings, which were dying and withering, 
this her sun liaving been nunoved from her, bloomed 
again and at once, its light being restored. You 
would S(*arce]y have recognized tln^ Ix^aniing little 
face u])on Amelia’s ] allow that night a,s the one that 
was laid there the night before*, so wan, so lifeless, so 
careless of all round about. ''I’lu^ hon(*st Irish maid- 
servant, delighted with tl](i c.hange*, asked leave to 
kiss the fa(*(* that had grown all of a sudden so rosy. 
Am(*lia jmt her arjiis round the girl’s neck and kissed 
h(*,r with all her heart, like a child. She was little 
more. She liad that night a sweet refreshing sleep, 
like one — and what a spiring of inexpr(‘ssible happi- 
ness as she Avoke in the morning sunshine ! 

^^Ile will be here again to-day,” Amelia thought. 
^^Ile is the greatest and best of men.” And the fact 
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is, that George thought he was one of the generousest 
creatures alive : and that he was making a tremen- 
dous sacrifice in marrying this young creature. 

While she and Osborne were having their delight- 
ful tete-a-tete above stairs, old Mrs. Sedh^.y and Cap- 
tain Dobbin were conversing below upon the state of 
the affairs, and the chances and future arrangements 
of the young peojde. Mrs. Sedley having brought the 
two lovers together and left them embracing each 
other with all their might, like a true woman, was of 
opinion that no power on eartli would induce Mr. 
S(Hlley to consmit to the match between his daughter 
and the son of a man who had so shamefully, 
wicktMlly, and monstrously treated him. And she 
told a long story about happier days and their earlier 
S])bindors, when OslKirne lived in a very humble way 
in the New Load, and his wife was too glad to receive 
some of Jos’s little baby things, with which Mrs. 
Sedley accommodated her at the birth of one of 
Osborne’s own cliildren. The fiendish ingratitude of 
that man, she was sure, had broken Mr. S.’s heart: 
and as for a marriage, he would never, never, never, 
never (jonsent. 

They must run away together. Ma’am,” Dobbin 
said, laughing, and follow the example of Captain 
Itawdon Crawley, and Miss Emmy’s friend the little 
governess.” Was it ])Ossible ? Well she never ! Mrs. 
S(Mlley was all excitement about this news. She wished 
that Blenkinsop were here to hear it ; Blenkinsop al- 
ways mistrusted that M iss Sharp. — What an escape 
Jos had had ! and she described the already well-known 
love-passages between Jlebec(*a and the Collector of 
Boggley AVollah. 

It was not, however, Mr. Sedley’s wrath which Dob- 
bin feared, so much as that of the other parent coi> 
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ceriied, and he owned that he had a very considel^abre 
do#ibt and anxiety respecting the behavior of the black- 
browed old tyrant of a Russia nierchaiit in Russell 
Sqiiate. He has forbidden the inatcli peremptorily, 
Dobbin thought. He knew what a savage determined 
man Osborne was, and how he stuck by his word. 

The only chance George has of reconcilement,’^ ar- 
gued his friend, is by distinguishing hijiiself in the 
coming campaign. If he dies, they both go together. 
If he fails in distinction — what then ? He has some 
money from his mother, I have heard — enough to pur- 
chase his majority — or he must sell out and go and 
dig in Canada, or rough it in n cottage in the coun- 
try.” With such a partner Dobbin thought he would 
not mind Siberia — and, strange to say, this absurd and 
utterly imprudent young fellow never for a moment 
considered that the Avant of means to ki*e[) a nice car- 
riage ^nd horses, and of an income which should en- 
able its possessors to entertain tlndr friends genteelly^ 
ought to operate as bars to the union of George and 
Miss Sedley. 

It Avas these AA'eiglity considerations Avhich made 
him think too that the marriage should take place 
as quickly as possible. Was he anxious himself, I 
wonder^ to luiA^e it over? — as people, when death has 
occurred, like to press forward the funei-al, or Avhen a 
parting is resolved upon, hasten it. It is certain that 
Mr. Dobbin, having taken the matter in hand, was most 
extraordinarily eager in the conduct of it. He urged 
on George the necessity of immediate action : ho 
showed the chances of reconciliation Avith his father, 
which a favorable mention of his name in the ‘‘Ga- 
zette ” must bring about. If need were he would go 
hiitiself and brave both the fathers in the business. 
At all events, he besought George to gd through with 
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it b^fbrfe the orders came, Which everybody expected^ 
for the departure of the regiment froiti England wn 
foreign service. 

Bent upon these hymeheal i)rojects, and with the 
applause and consent of Mrs. Sedley> who did not 
care to bi-eak the matter personally to her husbaild, 
Mr. Dobbin went to seek John 8edley at his house of 
Call in the City, the Tapioca Coffee-house, where, since 
his own offices were shut up, and fate had overtaken 
him, the poor broken-down old gentleman used to be- 
take hiniscdf daily, and write letters and receive them, 
and tie theJii up into mysterious bundles, several of 
whi(Ji he carried in tlie flaps of his coat. I don’t know 
anything more dismal than that business and bustle 
aiid mystery of a ruined man : tliose letters from tlie 
Wealthy which he shows you : those wortl greasy docu- 
ments })romising support and offering condolence which 
lie plac(‘S wistfully before yon, and on which he builds 
his liojx's of restoration and fiiinre fortune. My be- 
loved reader has ho doubt in. the course of his experi- 
ence been waylaid by many such a luckless companion, 
he takes you into the corner; he has his bundle of 
papers out of his gaping coat-pocket ; and the tape 
off, and the string in his month, and the favorite let- 
ters selected and laid before you ; and who does nbt 
know the sad eager half-ea-azy look which he fixes on 
you with his hopeless eyes ? 

Changed into a man of this sort, Dobbin found the 
once flol-id, jovial, and prospcrbiis John Sedley, His 
coat, that used to be so glossy and trim, Avas white at 
the seams, and the buttons showed the copper. His 
face had fallen in, and was nnshorn ; his frill ahd 
neckcloth hung linip under his bagging waistcoat. 
When he used to treat the boys in old days at A 
coffee-houstv he Wbuld shout and laugh louder tliao 
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anybody there, and have all the waiters skipping 
ro^^nd hini ; it .was quite painful to see how humble 
and civil he was to John of the Tapioca, a blear-eyed 
old attendant in dingy stockings and cracked pumps, 
whose business it was to serve glasses of wafers, and 
bumpers of ink in pewter, and slices of paper to the 
frequenters of this dreary house of entertainment, 
where nothing else seejiied to be consumed. As for 
William Dobbin, whom lie had tipped repeatedly in 
his youth, and who had been the old gentleman^s butt 
on a thousand occasions, old Sedley gave his hand to 
him in a very hesitating humble manner now, and 
called him ‘^Sir.’’ A feeling of shame and remorse 
took possession of William Dobbin as the broken old 
man so received and addressed him, as if he himself 
liad been somehow guilty of the misfortunes which 
had brought Sedley so low. 

I am very glad to see you, Captain Dobbin, sir,” 
says he, after a skulking look or two at his visitor 
(whose lanky figure and military appearance caused 
some excitement likewise to twinkle in the blear 
eyes of the waiter in the cracked dancing-pumps, and 
awakened the old lady in black, who dozed among the 
mouldy old coffee-cups in the bar). ^^How is the 
worthy alderman, and my lady, your excellent mother, 
sir ? ” He looked round at the waiter as he said, My 
lady,” as much as to say, ^‘Hark ye, John, I have 
friends still, and persons of rank and reputation, too.” 

Are you come to do anything in my way, sir ? My 
young friends Dale and Spiggot do all my busi- 
ness for me now, until my new offices are ready; 
for I hn only here temporarily, you know. Captain. 
What can we do for you, sir ? Will you like to take 
anything ? ” 

Dobbin, with a great deal of hesitation and stut 
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tering, protested that he was not in the least hungry 
or thirsty ; that he had no business to transact ; tl^at 
he only came to ask if Mr. Sedley was well, and to 
shake hands with an old friend ; and, he added, with 
a desperate perversion of truth, ‘‘ My mother is very 
well — that is, she ’s becm very unwell, and is only 
waiting for the first fine day to go out and call upon 
Mrs. Sedley. How is Mrs. Sedley, sir ? I hope she ’s 
quite well.’^ And here he paused, reflecting on his 
own consummate Jiypocrisy ; for the day was as fine, 
and the sunshine as bright as it ever is in Cofiin 
Court, where the Tapioca (k)ffe(»-house is situated : 
and Mr. Dobbin remeinbercid that he had seen Mrs. 
Sedley hiniselt* only an hour before, having driven 
Osborne down to Fulham in his gig, and left him 
there tete-a-tete with Miss Amelia. 

My wife will be very happy to see her ladyship,’’ 
Sedley re])lied, pulling out his papers. Ve a very 
kind letter here from your father, sir, and bog my 
respectful coinplrmeuts to him. Lady D. will find us 
in rather a smalhu* house than we were accustomed to 
receive our friends in; but it’s snug, and the change 
of air does good to my daughter*, rvlio was suffering in 
town rather — you remember little Emmy, sir ? — 
yes, suffering a good deal.” The old gentleman’s 
eyes were wandering as he spoke, and he was think- 
ing of something else, as he sat thrumming on his 
papers and fumbling at the worn red tape. 

You ’re a military man,” he went on ; T ask you, 
Bill Dobbin, could any man ever have speculated upon 
the return of that Corsican scoundrel from Elba? 
When the allied sovereigns were here last year, and 
we gave ’em that dinner in the City, sir, and we saw 
the Temple of Concord, and the fireworks, and the 
Chinese bridge in St. James’s Park, could any sensible 
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man suppose that peace was n^t really concluded, after 
w^jp ’d actually sung Te D^um for it, sir ? I ask you, 
William, could I suppose that the Emperor of Austria 
Was a damned traitor — a traitor, and nothing moxe ? 
1 don’t mince words — a double-faced infernal traitor 
and schemer, who meant to have his son-in-law back 
all along. And I say that the escape of Boney from 
Elhii was a damned imposition and plot, sir, in which 
half the powers of bhirope were concerned, to bring 
the funds down, and to ruin this country. That ’s 
why I’m here, William. That’s why my name’s in 
the ^Gazette.’ AVhy, sir? — because I trusted the 
Emperor of Kussia and the Prince Kegent. Look 
here. Look at my papers. Look what the funds 
were on the 1st of March — what the French fives 
were wlien I bought for the account. And what 
they ’re at now. Tlun-e was collusion, sir, or that 
villain never would have escaped. Where was the 
English Coniiuissioner who allowed him to get away ? 
He ought to be shot, sir — brought to a court-martial, 
and shot, by Jove.” 

‘^We’re going to hunt Boney out, sir,” Dobbin 
said, rather alarmed at tlie fury of the old man, the 
veins of w hose foreh(^ad began to swell, and who sat 
drumming his papers with Jiis clenched fist. ‘^We 
are going to hunt him out, sir — the Duke ’s in Belgium 
already, and we ex[)e.ct marching orders every day.” 

Give him no quarter. Bring back the villain’s 
head, sir. Shoot the coward down, sir,” Sedley 

roared. I ’d enlist myself, by ; but I ’m a 

broken old man — ruined by that damned scoundrel 
— and by a parcel of swindling thieves in this coun- 
try whom I made, sir, and who are rolling in their 
carriages now,” he added, with a break in his voice. 

Dobbin was not a little affected by the sight of this 
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kind old fri^^^nd, crazed almost with misfortune 
and raving with senile anger. Pity the fallen gei^^le- 
man : you to *\vlioiu money and fair repute are the 
eliiefest good; and so, surely, are they ixi Vanity Fair. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he continued, there are some vipers that 
you warm, and they sting you afterwards. There are 
some beggars that you ])ut on horseback, and they ’re 
the first to ride you down. You know whom I mean, 
William Dobbin, my boy. I mean a purse-proud vil- 
lain in Hussidl Scjuare, whom I knew without a shil- 
ling, and whom I pray and hope to see a beggar as he 
was when I befriended him.” 

“ I have heard something of this, sir, from my 
friend George,” Dobbin said, anxious to come to his 
point. “ The quarrel between you and his father has 
(iut him up a great deal, sir. Indeed, I ’m the bearer 
ol‘ a messag(^ from him.” 

“ Oil, that your errand, is it ? ” cried the old man, 
jumping up. “ What ! perhaps he condoles with me, 
does he ? Very kind of him, the stiff-backed prig, 
with his dandified airs and West-end swagger. He ’s 
hankering about my house, is he still ? If my son had 
the', courage of a man, he M shoot him. He ’s as big a 
villain as his father. 1 won’t luive liis name men- 
tioned in my house. I curse the day that ever I let 
him into it ; and 1 ’d rather see my daughter dead at 
luy feet than married to him.” 

“His father’s harshness is not George’s fault, sir. 
Your daughter’s love for him is as much your doing 
as his. Who are you, that you arc to play with two 
young people’s affections and break their hearts at 
your will ? ” 

“ iiecollect it ’s not his fatlier that breiiks the match 
off,” old Sedh^y cried out. “ It ’s I that forbid it. 
Tliat fa^dly and mine are separated forever. 1 ’m 
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fallen low, but not so low as that: no, no. And so 
you may tell the whole race — son, and father, and 
sisters, and all.” 

It ^s iny belief, sir, that you have not the power or 
the right to separate those two,” Dobbin answered in 
a low voice ; and tliat if you don’t give your daughter 
your consent it will be her duty to marry without it. 
Tliere ’s no reason she should die or live miserably 
because you are wi*ong-headed. "J\) iny thinking, she ’s 
just as much married as if the banns had been read in 
all the churtdies in London. And what better answer 
can there be to Osborne’s charges against you, as 
charges there are, than that his son claims to enter 
your family and marry your daughter ? ” 

Alight of something like satisfaction seemed to break 
over old Sedley as this point was put to him : but he 
still persisted that with his consent the marriage 
between Amelia and CJeorge should mwcu- take place. 

‘‘We must doit without,” Dobbin said, smiling, and 
told Mr. S('dley, as he had told Mrs. Sedley in the day, 
before, the story of Kebeeca’s elopement with Captain 
Crawley. It evichuitly amused the old gentleman. 
“ You ’re terrible fidlows, you Captains,” said he, 
tying up his ])apers ; and his face wore something 
like a smile u})on it, to the astonishment of the blear- 
eyed waiter who now entered, and had never seen such 
an expression upon Sedley’s countenance since he had 
used the dismal coffee-house. 

The idea of hitting his enemy Osborne such a blow 
soothed, perhai)S, the old gentleman : and, their collo- 
quy presently ending, he and Dobbin parted pretty 
good friends. 

“My sisters say she has diamonds as big as pigeons’ 
eggs,” George said laughing. “ How they must set off 
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her complexion ! A perfect illumination it must be 
when her jewels are on her nock. Her jet-black hair 
is as curly as Sambo’s. J dare say she wore a nose- 
ring when she went to court; and with a plume of 
feathers in her top-knot she would look a perfect 
Belle Sauvage.” 

George, in conversation with Amelia, was rallying 
the api)earan(*e of a young lady of whom his father 
and sisters had latcdymade the ac([uaintance, and who 
was an object of vast resi)e(;t to the Russell S(|uare 
family. Slie was reported to have J don’t know how 
many plantations in the West Indies ; a deal of money 
in the funds ; and three stars to her name in the East 
India stoekliold(U\s’ list. She had a mansion in Sur- 
rey, and a house in Ih^rtland J^lace. Tlie name of the 
rich West India heiress had been mentioned Avitli 
applause in th(‘ Morning I’ost.” Mrs. Tlaggistoun, 
Colonel Haggistoun’s widow, her relative, “ chaper- 
oned ” h(u*, iiiid kept h(‘r house. She was just from 
school, when* slu^ liad complet<*(l h(*r education, and 
George and his sisters had nu‘t Inn* at an evening party 
at old Hulker’s hoiiS(% Devonshire Place (Hulker, Bul- 
lock, and Co. W(‘re long the correspondents of her 
house ill tlu* AV(‘st Indies), and the girls had made 
tin*, most ('ordial advances to her, which the heiress had 
received witli great good-humor. An orphan in her po- 
sition — with her money — so interesting! the Misses 
Osborne said. Tlu^y were full of their new friend 
when they returned from the Hulker ball to Miss 
Wirt, their companion; they had made arrangements 
for continually meeting, and had the carriage and 
drove to S(*e her the very next day. Mrs. Haggistouri, 
Colonel Haggistoun’s widow, a relation of Lord Binkie, 
and always talking of him, struck the dear unsophisti- 
cated girls as rather haughty^ and too much inclined 
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to talk about her great relations : but Ehoda was 
everything they could wish — the frankest, kindest, 
niost agreeable creature — wanting a little polish, but 
so good-natured. The girls Christian-named each other 
at once. 

You should have seen her dress for court, Emmy,” 
Osborne cried, laughing. ‘^Shc came to my sisters to 
show it oil’, before she was pres(uited in state by my 
Lady llinkie, the JIaggistoun’s kinswoman. She^s re- 
lated to every one, that Haggistoun. Her diamonds 
blazed out like Vauxhall on the night we were there. 
(Do you remeniber Vauxhall, Emmy, and Jos singing 
to his dearest diddle-diddle-darling ?) Diamonds and 
mahogany, my dear ! think what an advantageous con- 
trast — and the white feathers in her hair — I mean in 
her wool. She had ear-rings like cliandeliers ; you 
might have lightcMl h*m up, by Jove — and a yellow 
satin train that strecled after her like the tail of a 
comet,” 

How old is she ? ” asked Emmy, to whom George 
was rattling away regarding this dark paragon, on the 
morning of their reunion — rattling away as no other 
man in tlie woi’hl surely could. 

Why, the lUack Drinc^ess, though she has only just 
left school, must be two or three and twenty. And 
you should see the hand she writes ! Mrs. Colonel 
Haggisbnin usually writes her l(‘tt(‘rs, but in a mo- 
nnnit of (jonfi(len(',e, slie put pen to paper for my sis- 
ters ; she spelt satin satting, and St. James’s, St. 
Jams.” 

‘^Why, surely it must be Miss Swartz, the parlor- 
boarder,” Emmy sjiid, remembering that good-natured 
young mulatto girl, who had been so hysterically 
affected when Amelia left Miss Pinkerton’s academy. 

The very name,” George said. “ Her father was 
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a German Jew — a slave-owner they say — connected 
with the Cannibal Islands in some way or other, pe 
died last year, and Miss Pinkerton has finished her 
education. She can play two pieces on the piano; 
she knows three songs ; she can write when Mrs. 
Haggistoiin is by to spell for her; and Jane and 
Maria already have got to love her as a sister.” 

wish they would have loved me,” said Emmy, 
wistfully. They were always very cold to me.” 

My dear cliild, they would have loved you if you 
had had two hundred thousand pounds,” George re- 
plied. ‘‘That is the way in which they have been 
brought up. Ours is a ready-money society. We 
live among bankers and City big-wigs, and be hanged 
to them, and every man, as he talks to you, is jingling 
his guineas in his pocket. There is that jackass Fred 
Bullock, is going to marry Maria — there’s Goldmore, 
the East India Director, there’s Dipley, in the tallow 
trade — our trade',” George said, with an uneasy laugh 
and a blush. “ Curse the whole pack of money-grub- 
bing vulgarians ! 1 fall asleep at their great heavy 

dinners. I feel ashamed in my father’s great stupid 
parties. I’ve been accustomed to live with gentle- 
men, and men of the world and fashion, Emmy, not 
with a parcel of turtle-fed tradesmen. Dear little 
woman, you are the only person of our set who ever 
lookcid, or thought, or spoke like a lady : and you do 
it because you ’re an angel and can’t help it. Don’t 
remonstrate. You are the only lady. Didn’t Miss 
Crawley remark it, who has lived in the best com- 
pany in Europe ? And as for Crawley, of the Life 
Guards, hang it, he ’s a fine fellow : and I like him 
for marrying the girl he had chosen.” 

Amelia admired Mr, Crawley very much, too, for 
this ; and trusted Rebecca would be happy with him, 
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and hoped (with a laugh) Jos would be consoled. 
And so the pair went on prattling, as in quite early 
days. Ainelia^s confidence being perfectly restored 
to her, though she expressed a great deal of pretty 
jealousy about Miss Swartz, and professed to be 
dreadfully frightened — like a hypocrite as she was — 
lest George should forget her for the lieiress and her 
money and her estates in St. Kitt’s. But the fact 
is, slie was a great deal too happy to have fears or 
doubts or misgivings of any sort: and having George 
at her side again, was not afraid of any heiress or 
beauty, or indeed of any sort of danger. 

When Captain Dobbin came back in the afternoon 
to these people — which he did with a great deal of 
sympathy for them — it did his heart good to see how 
Amelia had grown young again — how she laughed, 
and chirped, and sang familiar old songs at the piano, 
which were only interriq^ted by the bell from without 
proclaiming Mr. Sedley’s return from the City, before 
whom George received a signal to retreat. 

Beyond the first smile of recognition, — and even 
that was an hypocrisy, for she thought his arrival 
rather provoking — Miss Sedley did not oiuje notice 
Dobbin during his visit. But he was content, so that 
he saw her happy ; and thankful to have been the 
means of making her so. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


A QUARREL ABOUT AN HEIRESS. 

Love may be felt for any young lady endowed with 
such qualities as Miss Swartz possessed ; and a great 
dream of ambition entered into old Mr. Osborne^s 
soul, which she was to realize. He encouraged, with 
the utmost enthusiasm and friendliness, his daugh- 
ters’ amiable attachment to the young heiress, and 
protested that it gave him the sincerest pleasure as a 
father to see the love of his girls so well disposed. 

^‘You won't find,” he would say to Miss Rhoda, 
‘‘ that sj)lendor and rank to which you are accustomed 
at the West End, my dear Miss, at our humble man- 
sion in Russell Scpiare. My daughters are plain, dis- 
interested girls, but their hearts are in the right 
place, and they’ve conceived an attachment for you 
which does them honor — T say, which does them 
honor. I ’m a plain, simple, humble British mer- 
chant — an honest one, as my respected friends 
Hnlker and Bullock will vouch, who were the corre- 
spondents of your late lamented father. You ’ll find 
us a united, simple, happy, and I think I may say re- 
spected, family — a plain table, a plain people, but a 
warm welcome, my dear Miss Rhoda — Rhoda, let me 
say, for my heart warms to you, it does really. I ’m 
a frank man, and I like you. A glass of champagne I 
Hicks, champagne to Miss Swartz.” 

There is little doubt that old Osborne believed all 
he said, and that the girls were quite earnest in their 
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protestations of alfection for Miss Swartz. People in 
Vanity Pair fasten on to rich folks quite naturally. 
M the simplest people are disposed to look not a little 
kindly on great Prosperity (for I defy any member of 
the British public to say that the notion of Wealth 
has not something awful apd pleasing to him ; and 
if you arc told that the man next you at dinner 
has got half a million, not to look at him with a cer- 
tain interest); — if the simple look benevolently on 
money, how much more do your old worldlings regard 
it ! Their aflecitions rush out to meet and welcome 
money. Their kind sentiments awaken spontane- 
ously towards the interesting possessors of it. I 
know some respectable people who don’t consider 
themselves at liberty to indulge in friendship for any 
individual who lias not a certain competency, or place 
in society. They give a loose to their feelings on 
proper occasions. And the proof is, that the major 
part of the Osborne family, who liad not, in fifteen 
years, been able to get up a hearty regard for Amelia 
Sedley, became as fond of Miss Hwartz in the course 
of a single evening as the most romantic advocate of 
friendship at first sight could desire. 

What a match for George she ’d be (the sisters and 
Miss Wirt agreed), and how much btdter than that 
insignificant little Amelia ! Such a dashing young 
fellow as he is, with his good looks, rank, and accom- 
plishments, would bo the very husband for her. Vi- 
sions of balls in Portland Place, presentations at 
court, and introductions to half the peerage, filled 
the minds of the young ladies; who talked of noth- 
ing but George and his grand acquaintances to their 
beloved new friend. 

Old Osborne thought she would be a great match, 
too, for his sou. He should leave the army; he 
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should go into Parliament ; he should cut a figure in 
the fashion and in the state. Ilis blood boiled with 
honest British exultation, as he saw the name of Os- 
lK>rne ennobled in the person of his son, and thought 
that he might be the progtiuitur of a glorious line of 
baronets. He worked in the City and on ’Change, 
until he knew eveiything relating to the fortune of 
the heiress, how her money was placed, and where 
her estates lay. Young Fred Bullock, one of his 
chief informants, would have liked to make a bid for 
her himself (it was so the young banker expressed 
it), only he was booked to Maria Osborne. But not 
being able to secure her as a wife, the disinterested 
Fred cpiite approved of her as a sister-in-law. ‘‘ Let 
(ieorge cut in directly and win her,” was his advice. 
‘‘ Strike while the iron ’s hot, you know — while she ’s 

fresh to the town : in a few Aveeks some d fellow 

from the West End Avill come in with a title and a 
rotten rent-roll and cut all us City men out, as Lord 
Fitzrufus did last year with Miss (Jrogram, who was 
actually engaged to i*odder, of Fodder & Brown’s. 
The sooner it is done the better, Mr. Osborne ; them ’s 
my sentiments,” the wag said ; though, Avhen Osborne 
had left the bank parlor, Mr. Bullock remembered 
Amelia, and wliat a prc'.tty girl she was^ and how at- 
tached to Georgia Osborne; and he gave up at least 
ten seconds of his valuable time to regretting the 
misfortune which had befallen that unlucky young 
woman. 

While thus George Osborne’s good feelings, and 
his good friend and geniuvS, Dobbin, were carrying 
back the truant to Amelia’s feet, George’s parent and 
sisters were arranging this sidendid match for him, 
which they never dreamed he would resist. 

When the elder Osbbrne gave what he called 
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there was no possibility for the most obtnse to 
mistake his meaning. He called kicking a footman 
down stairs, a hint to the latter to leave his service. 
With his usual frankness and delicacy he told Mrs. 
Haggistoun that he would give her a cheque for five 
thousand pounds on the day his son was married to 
Tier ward; and called that proposal a hint, and con- 
sidered it a very dexterous piece of diidomacy. He 
gave George finally such another hint regarding the 
heiress ; and ordered him to marry her out of hand, 
as he would have ordered his butler to draw a cork, 
or his clerk to write a letter. 

This imperative hint disturbed George a good deal. 
He was in the very first enthusiasm and delight of 
his second courtship of Amelia, which was inexpressi- 
bly sweet to him. The contrast of her manners and 
appearance with those of the heiress made the idea of 
a union ivith the latter appear doubly ludicrous and 
odious. Carriages and opera-boxes, thought he ; fancy 
being seen in them by the side of such a mahogany 
charmer as that ! Add to all, that the junior Osborne 
was quite as obstinate as the Senior : when he wanted 
a thing, quite as firm in his resolution to get it ; and 
quite as violent when angered, as his father in his 
most stern moments. 

On the first day when his father formally gave him 
the hint that he was to place his affections at Miss 
Swartz’s feet, George temporized with the old gentle- 
man. ‘^You should have thought of the matter 
sooner, sir,” he said. It can’t be done now, when 
we’re expecting every day to go on foreign service. 
Wait till my return, if I do return;” and then he 
repi*esented, that the time when the regiment was 
daily expecting to quit l^ngland, was exceedingly ill- 
chosen ; that the few days or weeks during which 
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they were still to remain at home, must be devoted to 
business and not to love-making: time enough fcyr 
that when he came home with his majority 5 ‘^for, I 
promise you,’^ said he, with a satisfied air, ^^that one 
way or other you shall read the name of George 
Osborne in the ^Gazette.’” 

The father^s reply to this was founded upon the in- 
formation which he had got in the City : that the 
West End chaps would infallibly catch hold of the 
heiress if any delay took place : that if he did n’t 
marry Miss S., he might at least have an engagement 
in writing, to come into effect when he returned to 
England ; and that a man who could get ten thousand 
a year by staying at home, was a fool to risk his life 
abroad. 

So that you would have me shown up as a coward, 
sir, and our name dishonored for the sake of Miss 
Swartz’s money,” George interposed. 

This remark staggered the old gentleman; but as 
he had to rej^ly to it, and as his mind was neverthe- 
less made up, he said, Yor^ will dine here to-morrow, 
sir, and every day Miss Swartz comes, you will be 
here to pay your respects to lier. If you Avant for 
money, call ux)on Mr. Chopx)er.” Tlius a neAV obsta- 
cle was in George’s way, to interfere with his i)lans 
regarding Amelia; and about Avhicli he and Dobbin 
had more than one confidential consultation. His 
friend’s opinion respecting the line of conduct which 
lie ought to pursue, we knoAV alrejidy. And as for 
Osborne, when he was once bent on a thing, a fresh 
obstacle or two only rendered him the more resolute. 

The dark object of the conspiracy into which the 
chiefs of the Osborne family had entered, was quite 
ignorant of all their plans regarding her (which, 
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strange to say, her friend and chaperon did not di- 
^Ige), and, taking all the young ladies’ flattery for 
genuine sentiment, and being, as we have before had 
occasion to show, of a very warm and impetuous 
nature, responded to their affection with quite a tropi- 
cal ardor. And if the truth may be told, I dare say 
that she too had some selfish attraction in the Eus- 
sell Square house; and in a word, thought George 
Osborne a very nice young man. Ilis whiskers had 
made an impression upon her, on the very first night 
slie beheld them at the ball at Messrs. Hulkers ; and, 
as we know, she was not the first woman who had 
been charmed by them. George had an air at once 
swaggering and melancholy, languid and fierce. He 
looked like a man who had passions, secrets, and pri- 
vate harrowing griefs and adventures. His voice was 
rich and deep. He would say it was a warm evening, 
or ask Iiis partner to take an ice, with a tone as sad 
and confidential as if lie were breaking her mother’s 
death to her, or preluding a declaration of love. He 
trampled over all the young biujks of his father’s cir- 
cle, and was the hero among those third-rate mem 
Some few sneered at him and hated him. Some, like 
Dobbin, fanatically admired him. And his whiskers 
had begun to do their work, and to curl themselves 
round the affections of Miss Swartz. 

Wh(*never there was a chance of meeting him in 
Eussell Square, that simple and good-natured young 
woman was quite in a flurry to see her dear Misses 
Osborne. Slui went to great expenses in new gowns, 
and bracelets, and bonnets, and in prodigious feathers. 
She adorned her person with her utmost skill to please 
the Conqueror, and exhibited all her simple accom- 
plishments to win his favor. The girls would ask 
her, with the greatest gravity, for a little music, and 
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she would sing her three songs and play her two little 
pieces as often as ever they asked, and with an always 
increasing pleasure to herself. During these delecta- 
ble entertainments, Miss Wirt and the chaperon sat 
by, and conned over the peerage, and talked about the 
nobility. 

The day after George had his hint from his father, 
and a short time before the hour of dinner, he was 
lolling upon a sofa in the drawing-room in a very be- 
coming and perfectly natural attitude of melancholy. 
He had l)een, at his father^s request, to Mr. Chopper 
in the City (the old gentleman, though he gave great 
sums to his son, would never specify any fixed allow- 
ance for him, and rewarded him only as he was in the 
humor). He had then been to pass three hours with 
Amelia, his dear little Amelia, at Fulham ; and he 
came home to find his sisters spread in starched mus-^ 
lin in the drawing-room, the dowagers cackling in the 
background, and honest Swartz in her favorite amber- 
colored satin, with turquoise bracelets, countless rings, 
flowers, feathers, and all sorts of tags and gimcracks, 
about as elegantly decorated as a she chimney-sweep 
on May day. 

The girls, after vain attempts to engage him in con. 
versation, talked about fashions and the last drawing- 
room until he was perfectly sick of their chatter. 
He contrasted their behavior with little Emmy^s — 
their shrill voices with her tender ringing tones ; 
their attitudes and their elbows and their starch, with 
her humble soft movements and modest graces. Poor 
Swartz was seated in a place where Emmy had been 
accustomed to sit. Her bejewelled hands lay sprawl- 
ing in her amber satin lap. Her tags and ear-rings 
twinkled, and her big eyes rolled about. She was 
doing nothing with perfect contentment, and thinking 
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herself charming. Anything so becoming as the satin 
tjje sisters had never seen. 

‘‘Dammy/’ George said to a confidential friend, 

' she looked like a china doll, which has nothing to 
do all day but to grin and wag its head. By Jove, 
Will, it was all I could do to prevent myself from 
throwing the sofa-cushion at her.’’ He restrained 
that exhibition of sentiment, however. 

The sisters began to play the ^‘Battle of Prague.” 

Stop that d thing,” George howled out in a fury 

from the sofa. ‘^It makes me mad. You f)lay us 
something. Miss Swartz, do. Sing something, any- 
thing but the ‘ Battle of Prague.’ ” 

Shall I sing ‘ Blue-Eyed Mary,’ or the air from the 
Cabinet ? ” Miss Swartz asked. 

^^That sweet thing from the Cabinet,” the sisters 
said. 

u YiTe Ve had that,” replied the misanthrope on the 
sofa. 

“ I can sing ^ Fluvy du Tajy,’ ” Swartz said, in a 
meek voice, if I had the words.” It was the last 
of the worthy young woman’s collection. 

Oh, ^ Fleuve du Tage,’ ” Miss Maria cried ; we 
have the song,” and went off to fetch the book in 
which it was. 

Now it happened that this song, then in the height 
of the fashion, had been given to the young ladies by 
a young friend of theirs, whose name was on the title, 
and Miss Swartz, having concluded the ditty with 
George’s applause (for he remembered that it was a 
favorite of Amelia’s), was hoping for an encore per- 
haps, and fiddling with the leaves of the music, when 
her eye fell upon the title, and she saw Amelia Sed- 
ley ” written in the corner. 

Lor ! ” cried Miss Swartz, spinning swiftly round 
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on the music-stool, is it my Amelia ? Amelia that 
was at Miss P.^s at Hammersmith? I know it ill. 
It ’s her, and — Tell me about her — where is she ? ” 
Don’t mention her,” Miss Maria Osborne said 
hastily. ‘‘Her family has disgraced itself. Her 
father cheated Papa, and as for her, she is never to 
be mentioned here^ This was Miss Maria’s return 
for George’s rudeness about the “ Battle of Prague.” 

“ Are you a friend of Amelia’s ? ” George said, 
bouncing up. “God bless you for it. Miss Swartz. 
Don’t believe what the girls say. She ’s not to blame 
at any rate. She ’s the best — ” 

“ You know you ’re not to speak about her, George,” 
cried rJane. “Papa forbids it.” 

“ Who ’s to prevent me ? ” George cried out. “ I 
will speak of her. I say she ’s the best, the kindest, 
the gentlest, the sweetest girl in England ; and that, 
bankrupt or no, my sisters are not fit to hold candles 
to her. If you like her, go and see her, Miss Swartz ; 
she wants friends now ; and I say, God bless everybody 
who befriends her. Anybody who speaks kindly of 
her is my friend ; anybody Avho speaks against her is 
my enemy. Thank you, Miss Swartz ; ” and he went 
up and wrung her hand. 

“ George ! George ! ” one of the sisters cried im- 
ploringly. 

“ I say,” George said fiercely, “ I thank everybody 
who loves Amelia Sed — ” He stopped. Old Osborne 
was in the room with a face livid with rage, and eyes 
like hot coals. 

Though George had stopped in his sentence, yet, his 
blood being up, he was not to be cowed by all the gen- 
erations of Osborne ; rallying instantly, he replied to 
the bullying look of his father, with another so indic- 
ative of resolution and defiance, that the elder man 
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quailed in his turn, and looked away. He felt that 
the tussle was coming. ^^Mrs. Haggistoun, let me 
take you down to dinner/^ he said. ‘‘ Give your arm 
to Miss Swartz, George,’’ and they marched. 

<<Miss Swartz, I love Amelia, and we’ve been en- 
gaged almost all our lives,” Osborne said to his part- 
ner ; and during all the dinner, George rattled on with 
a volubility which surprised himself, and made his 
father doubly nervous for. the fight which was to take 
place as soon as the ladies were gone. 

The differemte between the pair was, that while the 
father was violent and a bully, the son had thrice the 
nerve and courage of the parent, and could not merely 
make an attack, but resist it; and finding that the 
moment was now come when the contest between him 
and his father was to be decided, he took his dinner 
with perfect coolness and appetite before the engage- 
ment began. Old Osborne, on the contrary, was 
nervous, and drank much. He floundered in his (con- 
versation with the ladies, his neighbors : George’s 
coolness only rendering him more angry. It made 
him half mad to see the calm way in which George, 
flapping his napkin, and with a swaggering bow, 
opened the door for the ladies to leave the room ; and 
filling himself a glass of wine, smacked it, and looked 
his father full in the face, as if to say, Gentlemen of 
the Guard, fire first.” The old man also took a sup- 
ply of ammunition, but his decanter clinked against 
the glass as he tried to fill it. 

After giving a great heave, and with a purple chok- 
ing face, he then began. How dare you, sir, men- 
tion that person’s name before Miss Swartz to-day, in 
my drawing-room ? I ask you, sir, how dare you do 
it?” 

Stop, sir,” says George, don’t say dare, sir. Pare 
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is n^t a word to be used to a Captain in the British 
Ariny.’^ • 

I shall say what I like to my son, sir. I can cut 
him off with a shilling if I like. I can make him a 
beggar if I like. I will say what I like/’ the elder said. 

^‘I’m a gentleman though I am your son, sir,” 
George answ(n'ed haughtily. ^^Any communications 
whi(di you have to make to me, or any orders which 
you may j)l(^a-se to give, I beg may be comdiod in that 
kind of language wliicli I am accustonu^d io hear.” 

WlKiiiever tlie lad assuimul his liauglity manner, it 
always created either great awe or great irritation in 
the parcmt. Old Osborne stood in sec^ret terror of 
liis son as a b(*tt(‘r gentleman than liimself ; and per- 
haps my I’eaders may have remarked in their experi- 
ence of this Vanity Fair of ours, that there is no 
character which a low-minded man so nuudi mistrusts, 
as that of a g(mt] email. 

My father did n’t give me the education you have 
had, nor the advantages you have had, nor the money 
you have had. If I had kept the company some folks 
have had through my means^ perhaps my sou would n’t 
have any reason to brag, sir, of his superiority and 
West End airs (these words were uttered in the elder 
Osborne’s most sarcastic tones). But it was n’t con- 
sidered the part of a gentleman, in my time, for a man 
to insult his father. If I M done any such thing, mine 
would have kicked me down stairs, sir.” 

I never insulted you, sir, I said I begged you to 
remember your son was a gentleman as well as yourself. 
I know very well that you give me plenty of money, 
said George (fingering a bundle of notes which he 
had got in the morning from Mr. Chopper). You 
tell me it often enough, sir. There ’s no fear of my 
forgetting It'* 
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“ I wish you remember other things as well, sir/^ 
t\ie sire answered. ‘‘ I wish you ^d remember that in 
this house — so long as you choose to ho7ior it with 
your company^ Captain — I ’m the master, and that 
name, and that that — that you — that I say — ” 

“ That Avhat, sir George asked, with scarcely a 
sneer, lilling another glass of claret. 

1 ’’ burst out his father with a screaming 

oath, that the name of those Sedleys never be men- 
tioned here, sir — not one of the Avhole damned lot of 
’em, sir.” 

It was n’t I, sir, that introduced Miss Sedley’s 
name. It was my sisters who spoke ill of her to Miss 
Swartz ; and by Jove I ’ll defend her wherever I go. 
Nobody shall speak lightly of that name in my pres- 
ence. Our family has done her quite enough injury 
already, I think, and may leave off reviling her now 
she ’s down. I ’ll shoot any man but you who says a 
word against her.” 

Go on, sir, go on,” the old gentleman said, his ’eyes 
starting out of his head. 

Go on about what, sir ? about the way in which 
we ’ve treated that angel of a girl ? Who told me to 
love her ? It was your doing. I might have chosen 
elsewhere, and looked higher, perhaps, than your so- 
ciety : but I obeyed you. And now that her heart ’s 
mine you give me orders to fling it away, and punish 
her, kill her perhaps — for the faults of other people. 
It ’s a shame, by Heavens,” said George, working him- 
self up into passion and enthusiasm as he proceeded, 
to play at fast and loose with a young girl’s affec- 
tions — and with such an angel as that — one so su- 
perior to the people amongst whom she lived, that 
she might have excited envy, only she was so good 
and gentle, that it ’s a wonder anybody dared to hate 
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her. If I desert her, sir, do you suppose she forgets 
me ? ’’ 

I ain’t going to have any of this dam sentimental 
nonsense and humbug here, sir,” the father cried out. 

There shall be no beggar-marriages in my family. If 
you choose to fling away eight thousand a year, which 
you may have for the asking, you may do it : but by 
Jove you take your i)ack and walk out of this house, 
sir. Will you do as I tell you, once for all, sir, or 
will you not ? ” 

Marry that mulatto woman ? ” George said, pull- 
ing up his shirt-collars. I don’t like the color, sir. 
Ask the black that sweeps o])posite Fleet Market, sir. 
I’m not going to marry a Hottentot Venus.” 

Mr. Osborne j)uned franti(*-ally at the cord by which 
he was a(tcustomed to summon the butler when he 
wanted wine — and almost black in the face, ordered 
that functionary to call a coach for Captain Osborne. 

^M’ve done it,” said George, coming into the 
Slaughters’ an hour afterwards, looking very pale. 

What, my boy ? ” says Dobbin. 

George told what had passed between his father 
and himself. 

I ’ll marry her to-morrow,” he said with an oath. 

I love her more every day, Dobbin.” 



CHAPTER XXIL 


A MARRIAGE AND TART OF A HONEYMOON. 

Enemies the most obstinate and courageous caidt 
hold out against starvation ; so the elder Osborne felt 
himself pretty easy about his adversary in tlie en- 
counter we have just descn-ibed; and as soon as 
George’s supplies fell short, (confidently expeccted his 
unconditional submission. It was unlucky, to be 
sure, that the lad should have secured a stock of pro- 
visions on the very day when the first encounter took 
place; but this relief was only temporary, old Os- 
borne thought, and would but delay George’s surren- 
der. No communication passed b(itween father and 
son for some days. The former was sulky at tliis 
silence, but not disquieted ; for, as he said, he knew 
where he could put the screw upon George, and only 
waited the result of that operation. He told the 
sisters the upshot of the dispute between them, but 
ordered them to take no notice of the matter, and 
welcome George on his return as if nothing had hap- 
pened. His cover was laid as usual every day, and 
perhaps the old gentleman rather anxiously expected 
him ; but he never came. Some one inquired at the 
Slaughters’ regarding him, where it was said that he 
and his friend Ca[)tain Dobbin had left town. 

• One gusty, raw day at the end of April, — the rain 
whipping the pavement of that ancient street where 
the old Slaughters’ Coffee-house was once situated, — 
George Osborne came into the coffee-room, looking 
very haggard and pale, although dressed rather 
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smartly in a blue coat and brass buttons, and a neat 
buff waistcoat of the fashion of those days. Here 
was his friend Captain Dobbin, in blue and brass too, 
having abandoned the military frock and French-gray 
trousers, which were the usual coverings of his lanky 
person. 

Dobbin had been in the coffee-room for an hour or 
more. He had tried all the papers, but could not 
read them. He had looked at the clock many scores 
of times ; and at the street, where the rain was pat- 
tering down, and the peoide as they clinked by in 
pattens, left long reflections on tlie shining stone : he 
tattooed at the table : he bit his nails most com- 
pletely, and nearly to the quick (lie was accustomed 
to ornament his great big hands in this way) : he 
balanced the teaspoon dexterously on the milk jug ; 
upset it, etc., etc. ; and in fact showed those signs of 
disquietude, and j)ractised those desperate attempts 
at amusement, which men are accustomed to employ 
when very anxious, and expectant, and perturbed in 
mind. 

Some of his comrades, gentlemen who used the 
room, joked him about the sjdendor of his costume 
and his agitation of manner. One asked him if he 
was going to be married ? Dobbin laughed, and said 
he would send his acquaintance (Major Wagstaff of 
the Engiiu^ers) a piece of cake when that event took 
place. At length Captain Osborne made his appear- 
ance, very smartly dressed, but very pale and agitated 
as we have said. He wiped his pale face with a large 
yellow bandanna pocket-handkerchief that was pro- 
digiously scented. He shook hands with Dobbin, 
looked at the clock, and told John, the waiter, to 
bring him some cura^oa. Of this cordial he swal- 
lowed off a couple of glasses with nervous eager- 
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ness. His friend asked with some interest about his 
heaHh. 

‘‘Could n’t get a wink of sleep till daylight, Dob,^’ 
said he. “ Infernal headache and fever. Got up at 
nine, and went down to the Ilumiuuiiis for a bath. 
I say, Dob, I feel just as I did on the morning I 
went out with Ivoeket at Quebec?.” 

“So do I,” William responded. “I was a deuced 
deal more nervous than you were that morning. 
You made a famous breakfast, 1 remember. Eat 
something now.” 

“You’re a good old fellow. Will. I’ll drink your 
health, old boy, and farewell to — ” 

“No, no; two glasses are enough,” I)ol)bin inter- 
rupted him. “Here, take away the liqueurs, John. 
Have some caycmne-pepper witli your fowl. Make 
haste though, for it is time we were tliere.” 

It was about half an hour from twelve when this 
brief meeting and colloquy took j)lace between the 
two captains. A eoa(?h, into which Captain Osborne’s 
servant put his master’s dc'sk and dressing-case, had 
been in waiting for some time ; and into this the two 
gentlemen hurried under an umbrella, and the valet 
mounted on the box, cursing the rain and the 
dampness of the coachman who was steaming beside 
him. “We shall find a better trap than this at the 
church-door,” says lie ; “ that ’s a comfort.” And the 
carriage drove on, taking the road down Piccadilly, 
where Apsley House and St. George’s Hospital wore 
red jackets still ; where there were oil-lamps ; where 
Achilles was not yet born; nor the Pimlico arch 
raised; nor the hideous equestrian monster which 
pervades it and the neighborhood ; — and so they 
drove down by Brompton to a certain chapel near 
the Fulham Koad there. 
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A chariot was in waiting with four horses ; like- 
wise a coach of the kind called glass coaches. Qnly 
a very few idlers were collected on account of the 
dismal rain. 

Hang it ! said George, I said only a pair.’’ 

“My master would have four,” said Mr. Josei)h 
Sedley’s servant, who was in waiting; and he and 
Mr. Osborne’s man agreed as they followed George 
and William into the church, that it was a “reg’lar 
shabby turn hout; and with scarce so much as a 
breakfast or a wedding favior.” 

“Here you are,” said our old friend, Jos Sedley, 
coming forward. “ You ’re live minutes late, George, 
my boy. What a day, eh ? Deramy, it ’s like the 
commencement of the rainy season in Bengal. But 
you ’ll find my carriage is water-tight. Come along, 
my mother and Emmy are in the vestry.” 

Jos Sedley was s^jlendid. He was fatter than 
ever. His shirt-collars' were higher ; his face was 
redder; his shirt-frill flaunted gorgeously out of his 
variegated waistcoat. Varnished boots were not 
invented as yet; but the Hessians on his beautiful 
legs shone so, that they must have been the identi- 
cal pair in whic.h the gentleman in the old picture 
used to shave himself; and on his light green coat 
there bloomed a line wedding favor, like a great 
whitii spreading magnolia. 

In a word, George had thrown the great cast. He 
was going to be married. Hence his pallor and ner- 
vousness — his sleepless night and agitation in the 
morning. I have heard people who have gone 
through the same thing own to the same emotion. 
After three or four ceremonies, you get accustomed 
to it, no doubt ; but the first dip, everybody allows, 
is awful. 
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The bride was dressed iu a brown silk pelisse (as 
Captain Dobbin has since informed me), and wore 
a straw bonnet with a pink ribbon ; over the bonnet 
she had a veil of white Chantilly lace, a gift from 
Mr. Joseph Sedley, her brother. Captain Dobbin 
himself had asked leave to present her with a gold 
chain and watch, which she sported on this occasion ; 
and her mother gave her her diamond brooch — 
almost the only trinket which was left to the old 
lady. As the service went on, Mrs. Sedley sat and 
whimpered a great deal in a pew, consoled by the 
Irish maid-servant and Mrs. Clapp from the lodg- 
ings. Old Sedley would not be present. Jos acted 
for his father, giving away the bride, whilst Captain 
Dobbin stepped up as groomsman to his friend 
George. 

There was nobody iu the church besides the officiat- 
ing persons and the small marriage party and their 
attendants. The two valets ‘sat aloof superciliously. 
The rain came rattling down on the windows. In 
the intervals of the service you heard it, and the 
sobbing of old Mrs. Sedley in the pew. The par- 
son^s tones echoed sadly through the empty walls. 
Osborne’s “ I will ” was sounded in very deep bass. 
Emmy’s response came fluttering up to her lips from 
her heart, but was scarcely heard by anybody except 
Captain Dobbin. 

When the servi(‘,e was completed, Jos Sedley came 
forward and kissed his sister, the bride, for the first 
time for many months — George’s look of gloom had 
gone, and he seenuHl cpiite proud and radiant. ^^It’s 
your turn, William,” says he, putting his hand fondly 
upon Dobbin’s shoulder; and Dobbin went up and 
touched Amelia on the cheek. 

Then they went into the vestry and signed the reg^ 
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istcr. God bless you, old Dobbin, George said, 
grasping liiin by the hand, with something very Jike 
moisture glistening in his eyes. William replied only 
by nodding his head. Ilis heart was too full to say 
much. 

Write directly, and come down as soon as you 
can, you know,^’ Osborne said. After Mrs. Sedley 
had taken an hysterical adieu of her daughter, the 
pair went off to the carriage. ‘^Get out of the way, 
you little devils, George cried to a small crowd of 
damp urcdiins, tliat were hanging about the chapel- 
door. The rain drove into the bride and bride- 
groom's faces as they j)assed to the chariot. The 
postilions’ favors draggled on their dripping jackets. 
The few children made a dismal cheer, as the car- 
riage, splasliing mud, drove away. 

William Dobbin stood in the church-porch, looking 
at it, a (jU(i('r figure. The small crew of spectators 
jeered him. He was not thinking about them or 
their laughter. * 

‘^Conie home and have some tiffin, Dobbin,” a voice 
cri('d behind liini ; as a pudgy hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and the lioinvst fellow’s reveyy was inter- 
ruptiul. But the Captain had no heart to go a-f east- 
ing with Jos Sedley. He put the weeping old lady 
and her attendants into the carriage along’ with Jos, 
and . left them without any farther words passing. 
This carriag(', too, drove away, and the urchins gave 
another sarcastie.al cheer. 

^‘Hei’o, you little beggars,” Dobbin said, giving 
some sixpences amongst them, and then went off by 
himself through the rain. Tt was all over. They 
were married, and happy, he prayed God. Never 
since he was a boy had he felt so miserable and so 
lonely. He longed with a heart-sick yearning for 
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the first few days to be over, that he might see her 
again. 

Some ten days after the above ceremony, three 
young men of our acquainttaiice were enjoying that 
beautiful prospect of bow windows on the one side 
and .blue sea on the otlier, which Ihaghton affords to 
the traveller. Soiiietimes it is towards the ocean — 
smiling Avith countless dimples, sp(H3k]ed with white 
sails, Avitli a hiiudred bathing-niacliiiies kissing tlie 
skirt of his blue garment — that the Londoner looks 
enraptured: sometimes, on the contrary, a lover of 
human nature ratluu* than of prospects of any kind, 
it is towards the bow windows that he turns, and 
that swarm of human life wliich they exhibit. From 
one issue the notes of a piano, whicjli a young lady in 
ringlets i)ractises six hours daily, to the delight of tlie 
fellow-lodgers ; at anotluu*, lovely Polly, the nurse- 
maid, ]nay be seen dandling Master Omnium in her 
arms : whilst Jacob, Ids 2)apa, is belndd eating ju’awns, 
and devouring the Times’^ for breakfast, at the win- 
dow below. Yonder are the Misses Lecuy, who are 
looking out for tln^. yoiing ofikiers of the heavies, who 
are pretty sui-e to be pacing the (diff ; or again it is a 
City man, with a nautical turn, and a telescope, the 
size of a sdx-pouuder, avIio has his instriinnuit pointed 
seawards, so as to command every ph^asure.-boat,. her^ 
ring-boat, or bathing-machine that conies to, or rpiits, 
the shore, etc., (dc. Put have Ave any leisure for a de- 
scription of Prighton ? — for Prighton, a clean Naples 
with genteel laz::aro7ii — for Prighton, that always 
looks brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a harlequin’s jacket 
— for Brighton, which used to be seven hours distant 
from London at th(3 time of our story ; which is now 
only a hundred minutes off; and which may apiiroach 
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who knows how mucli nearer, unless Joinville comes 
and untimely boiiil)ards it ? 

What a monstrous fine girl that is in the lodgings 
over the milliner^s,” one of these three promenaders 
remarked to the other ; Gad, Crawley, did you see 
what a wink she gave me as I passed ? ’’ 

Don’t break her heart, Jos, you rascal,” said an- 
other. Don’t trifle with her affections, you Don 
J nan ! ” 

^^Get away,” said Jos Sedley, quite pleased, and 
leering up at the maid-servant in question with a 
most killing ogle. Jos was even more splendid at 
Brighton than he had been at his sister’s marriage, 
lie liad brilliant under-waistcoats, any one of which 
would have set uj) a moderate buck. He sported a 
military fro(*-k-e-oat, ornamented with frogs, knobs, 
black buttons, and meandering embroidery. He had 
affected a military appearance and habits of late ; and 
he walked with his two friends, who were of that 
profession, clinking his boot-spurs, swaggering pro- 
digiously, and sliooting di'ath-glances at all the ser- 
vant-girls wlio were worthy to be slain. 

What shall we do, boys, till the ladies return ? ” 
the buck asked. The ladies were out to Ilottingdean 
in his carriage on a drive. 

Let ’s have a gaine at billiards,” one of his friends 
said — the tall one, with lacquered mustachios. 

^^No, dammy; no. Captain,” Jos replied, rather 
alarmed. ‘‘N’o billiards to-day, Crawley, my boyj 
yesterday was enough.” 

You play V(ny well,” said Crawley, laughing. 

Don’t hi', Osborne ? How well he made that five 
stroke, eh ? ” 

Famous,” Osborne said. Jos is a devil of a fel- 
low at billiards, and at everything else, too. I wish 
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there were any tiger-hunting about here ; we might 
go- and kill a few before dinner. (There goes a tine 
girl ! what, an ankle, eh, Jos ?) Tell us that story 
about the tiger-hunt, and the way you did for him in 
the jungle — it’s a wonderful story that, Crawley.” 
Here George Osborne gave a yawn. ^‘It’s rather 
slow work,” said he, ‘^down here; what shall we 
do?” 

Shall we go and look at some horses that Snafiier ’s 
just brought from Lewes fair ? ” Crawley said. 

‘^Suppose we go and have some jellies at Dutton’s,” 
said the rogue Jos, willing to kill two birds with one 
stone. Devilish tine gal at Dutton’s.” 

Suppose we go and see the Lightning come in, it ’s 
just about time ? ” George said. This advice prevail- 
ing over the stables and the jelly, they turned towards 
the coach-office to witness the Lightning’s arrival. 

As they passed, they met the carriage — Jos Sed- 
ley’s open carriage, with its magiiiticent armorial bear- 
ings — that sidendid conveyance in which he used to 
drive about at Clieltenham, majestic and solitary, with 
his arms folded, and his hat cocked ; or, more happy, 
with ladies by his side. 

Two were in the carriage now : one a little person, 
with light hair, and dressed in the height of the fash- 
ion ; the other in a brown silk pelisse, and a straw 
bonnet with pink ribbons, with a rosy, round, happy 
face, that did you good to behold. She checked the 
carriage as it neared the three gentlemen, after which 
exercise of authority she looked rather nervous, and 
then began to blush most absurdly. We have had a 
delightful drive, George,” she said, and — and we ^re 
so glad to come back; and, Joseph, don’t let him be 
late.” 

“Don’t be leading our husbands into mischief, Mr. 
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Sedley, you wicked, wicked man you/’ Rebecca said, 
shaking at Jos a pretty little linger covered with the 
neatest French kid glove. No billiards, jio smoking, 
no naughtiness ! ” 

*^My dear Mrs. Crawley — Ah now ! upon my honor ! ’’ 
was all Jos could ejaculate by way of reply ; but he 
managed to fall into a tolerable attitude, with his head 
lying on his shoulder, grinning upwards at his victim, 
with one hand at his back, which he supported on his 
cane, and the other hand (the one with the diamond 
ring) fumbling in his shirt-frill and among his under- 
waistcoats. As the carriage drove off he kissed the 
diamond hand to the fair ladies within. He wished 
all Cheltenham, all Chowringliee, all Cahmtta, could 
see him in that position, waving his liand to such a 
beauty, and in company with such a famous buck as 
Rawdon Crawley of the Cluards. 

Our young bride and bridegroom had chosen Brighton 
as the place where they would pass the first few days 
after their marriage ; and having engaged apartments 
at the Ship Inn, enjoyed themselves there in great com- 
fort and quietude, until Jos presently joined them. 
Nor was he the only companion they found there. As 
they were coming into the Hotel from a sea-side walk 
one afternoon, on whom should they light but Re- 
becca and her husband. The recognition was imme- 
diate. Rebecca flew into the arms of her dearest 
friend. Crawley and Osborne shook hands together 
cordially enough : and Becky, in the course of a very 
few hours, found means to make the latter forget that 
little unpleasant passage of words which had hap- 
pened between them Do you remember the last time 
we met at Miss Crawley’s, when.! was so rude to you, 
dear Captain Osborne ? I thought you seemed care- 
less about dear Amelia, It was that made me angry : 
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and so pert : and so unkind : and so ungrateful. Do 
forgive me ! Kehecca said, and she held out her hand 
with so fray.k and winning a grace, that Osborne could 
not but take it. By humbly and frankly acknowledg- 
ing yourself to be in the wrong, there is no knowing, 
my son, what good you may do. I knew once a gen- 
tleman and very worthy practitioner in Vanity Fair, 
who used to do little wrongs to his neighbors on pur- 
pose, and in order to apologize for them in an open 
and manly way afterwards — and what ensued ? My 
friend Crocky Doyle was liked everywhere, and deemed 
to be rather impetuous — but the honestest fellow, 
Becky’s humility passed for sincerity with George 
Osborne. 

These two young couples had plenty of tales to re- 
late to each other. The marriages of either were dis- 
cussed ; and their prospects in life canvassed with the 
greatest frankness and interest on both sides. George’s 
marriage was to be made known to his father by his 
friend Captain Dobbin ; and young Osborne trembled 
rather for the result of that communication. Miss 
Crawley, on whom all Rawdon’s hopes depended, still 
held out. Unable to make an entry into her house in 
Park Lane, her affectionate nephew and niece had fol- 
lowed her to Brighton, where they had emissaries con- 
tinually planted at her door. 

wish you could see some of Rawdon’s friends 
who are always about our door,” Rebecca said, laugh- 
ing. Did you ever see a dun, my dear ; or a bailiff 
and his man ? Two of the abominable wretches watched 
all last week at the green-grocer’s opposite, and we could 
not get away until Sunday. If Aunty does not relent, 
what shall we do ? ” . 

Rawdon, with roars of laughter, related a dozen 
amusing anecdotes of his duns, and Rebecca’s adroit 
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treatment of them. He vowed with a great oath, 
that there was no woman in Europe who could trik 
a creditor over as she could. Almost immediately 
after their marriage, her practice had b^gun, and her 
husband found the immense value of such a wife. 
They had credit in plenty, but they had bills also in 
abundance, and labored under a scarcity of ready 
money. Did th(‘S(^ debt difficulties affect Ravvdon’s 
good syurits ? No. Everybody in Vanity Fair must 
have remark(Hl how well those live avIio arti comfort- 
ably and thorouglily in debt: how they deny them- 
selv(^s nothing; how jolly and easy they are in their 
minds. Rawdon and his wife had the very best 
ay>artments at the inn at Brighton ; tlie landlord, as 
he brought in the first dish, bowed before them as to 
his greatest customers : and Rawdoii abused the din- 
ners and wine with an audacity which no grandee in 
the land could surpass. Long custom, a manly ap- 
pearance, faultless boots and clothes, and a hapy)y 
fierceness of manner, will often hely) a man as much 
as a great balance at the banker’s. 

The two wedding parties met constantly in each 
other's apartments. After two or three nights the 
gentlemen of an evening had a little piquet, as their 
wives sat and chatted apart. Tliis pastime, and the 
arrival of Jos Sedley, who made his ay)y)earance in 
his grand oj)en carriage, and who played a few games 
at billiards with Captain Crawley, replenished Raw- 
don’s ymrse somewhat, and gave him the benefit of 
that ready money for which the greatest syiirits are 
sometimes at a standstill. 

So the three gentlemen walked down to see the 
Lightning coach come in. Punctual to the minute, 
the coach crowded inside and out, the guard blowing 
his accustomed tune on the horn — the Lightning 
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came tearing down the street, and pulled up at the 
coach-ofRce. 

, “ Hullo ! there old Dobbin,’^ George cried, quite 
delighted to see his old friend perched on the roof ; 
and whose promised visit to Brighton had been de- 
layed until now. How are you, old fellow ? Glad 
you’re come down. Emmy ’ll be delighted to see 
you,” Osborne said, shaking his comrade warmly by 
the hand as soon tis his descent from the vehicle was 
effected, — and then he added, in a lower and agi- 
tated voice, What ’s the news ? Have you been in 
Russell Square ? What does the governor say ? Tell 
me everything.” 

Dobbin looked very pale and grave. “ 1 ’ve seen 
your father,” said he. How ’s Amelia, — Mrs. 
George ? I ’ll tell you all the news presently : but 
I ’ve brought the great news of all : and that is — ” 
Out with it, old fellow,” George said. 

“ We ’re ordered to Belgium. All the army goes, — 
Guards and all. Heavytop ’s got the gout, and is mad 
at not being able to move. O’Dowd goes in com- 
mand, and we embark from Chatham next week.” 

This news of war could not but come with a shock 
upon our lovers, and caused all these gentlemen to 
look very serious. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


CAPTAIN POlUUN PROCEEDS ON HTS CANVASS. 

What is the secret mesmerism which friendship 
possesses, and under the operation of which a person 
ordinarily sluggish, or cold, or timid, becomes wise, 
active, and resolute, in another’s behalf ? As Alexis, 
after a few passes from Dr. Elliotson, despises pain, 
reads with the back of his head, sees miles off, looks 
into next week, and perforins other wonders, of 
which, ill his own privates normal condition, he is 
quite incapable; so you see, in the affairs of the 
world and under the magnetism of friendship, the 
modest man become bold, the shy confident, the lazy 
active, or the impetuous prudent and peaceful. What 
is it, on the other hand, that makes the lawyer es- 
chew liis own cause, and call in his learned brother 
as an adviser ? And what causes the doctor, when 
ailing, to send for his rival, and not sit down and 
examine his own tongue in the chimney glass, or 
write his own prescription at his study-table? I 
throw out these queries for intelligent readers to 
answer, who know, at once, how credulous we are, and 
how sceptical, how soft and how obstinate, how firm 
for others and how diflident about ourselves : mean- 
while, it is certain that our friend William Dobbin, 
who was personally of so complying a disposition that 
if his parents had pressed him much, it is probable he 
would have stepped down into the kitchen and mar- 
ried the cook, and who, to further his own interests, 
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would have found the most insuperable difficulty in 
walking across the street, found himself as busy and 
eager in the conduct of George Osborne’s affairs, as 
the most selfish tactician could be in the pursuit of 
his own. 

Whilst our friend George and his young wife were 
enjoying the first blushing days of the honeymoon at 
Brighton, honest William was left as George’s pleni- 
potentiary in London, to transact all the business part 
of the marriage. His duty it was to call u])oii old 
Sedley and his wife, and to kcH'}) the former in good 
humor : to draw Jos and his brotli(‘r-in-law nearer to- 
gether, so that Jos’s ])osition and dignity, as Collector 
of Boggley Wollah, might compensate for his father’s 
loss of station, and tend to reconcile old Osborne to 
the alliaiuH^ : and finally, to communicate it to the 
latter in smdi a way as should least irritate the old 
gentleman. 

Now, before he faced the head of tli(‘, Osborne house 
with the news whicli it was his duty to t(dl, Dobbin 
bethought him that it would be })olitic to make friends 
of the rest of the family, and, if possible, have the 
ladies on his side. They can’t be angry in their hearts, 
thought lie. No woman ever was really angry at a 
romantic marriage. A little crying out, and they must 
come round to their broth(*r ; when the three of us will 
lay siege to old IVIr. Osborne. 8o this Machiavelian 
captain of infantry cast about him for some happy 
means or stratagcuii by wliich Ik^ could gejitly and 
gradually bring the Misses Osborne to a knowledge 
of their brother’s secret. 

By a little inquiry regarding his mother’s engage- 
ments, he was pretty soon able to find out by whom 
of her ladyship’s friends parti(»s wore given at that 
season ; where he would be likely to meet Osborne’s 
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sisters ; and, though he had that abhorrence of routs 
and evening parties, which many sensible men, alaa ! 
entertain, he soon found one where the Misses Osborne 
were to be present. Making his appearance at the ball, 
where he danced a couple of sets with both of them, 
and was prodigiously polite, he actually had the cour- 
age to ask Miss Osborne for a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion at an early hour the next day, when he had, he 
said, to communicate to her news of the very greatest 
interest. 

What was it that made her start back, and gaze 
upon him for a moment, and then on the ground at 
her feet, and make as if she would faint on his arm, 
had he not, by opportunely treading on her toes, 
brought the young lady back to self-control ? Why 
was she so violently agitated at Dobbin’s request? 
This can never be known. Hut when he came the 
next day, Maria was not in the drawing-room with 
her sister, and Miss Wirt went off for the purpose 
of fetching the latter, and the Captain and Miss 
Osborne were left together. They were both so silent 
that the tick-tock of the Sacrifice of Tpliigenia clock 
on the mantel-piece bec.ame quite rudely audible. 

‘^What a nice party it was last night,” Miss Os- 
borne at length began, encouragingly; ^^and — and 
how you’re improved in your dancing. Captain Dob- 
bin. Surely somebody has taught you,” she added, 
with amiable archness. 

You should see me dance a reel with Mrs. Major 
O’Dowd of ours ; and a jig — did you ever see a jig ? 
But I think anybody could dance with yoUy Miss 
Osborne, who dance so well.” 

Is the Major’s lady young and beautiful, Captain ? ” 
the fair questioner continued. ^‘Ah, what a terrible 
thing it must be to be a soldier’s wife ! I wonder they 
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have any spirits to dance, and in these dreadful times 
cff war, too ! O Captain Dobbin, I tremble sometimes 
"when I think of our dearest George, and the dangers 
of the poor soldier. Are there many married officers 
of the — th, Captain Dobbin ? 

“Upon my word, s1h^\s playing h(*r hand rather too 
openly, Miss AVirt thought; but this observation is 
merely parenthetic, and was not Inward through the 
crevice of the door at which t]w governess uttere^d it. 

“One of our young men is just married,” Dobbin 
said, now coming to the i)oint. “It was a very old 
attachment, and the young couple are as poor as 
church mice.” 

“Oh, how delighttul ! Oh, how romantic!” Miss 
Osborne cried, as the Captain said “old attachment” 
and “])oor.” Her sym})athy encouraged him. 

The finest young fellow in the regiment,” he con- 
tinued. “Not a braver f)r liandsomer officer in the 
army ; and such a charming wife ! How you would 
like her ! liow you taill like her wlieii you know her. 
Miss Osborne.” The young lady thought tin; actual 
moment had arrived, and tliat Dobbin’s nervousness 
which now (‘amii on and was visible in many twitch- 
ings of his face, in his manner of beating the ground 
with his great fe(*t, in the rapid Imttoning and unbut- 
toning of his frock-coat, etc. — Miss Osborne, I say, 
thought tliat when he had givcm hims(;lf a little air, 
he would unbosom himself entirely, and ])repared 
eagerly to listen. And the clock, in the altar on 
which Iphigenia was situated, beginning, after a 
preparatory convulsion, to toll twelve, the mere toll- 
ing seemed as if it would last until one — so prolonged 
was the knell to the anxious spinster. 

“But it’s not about marriage that I came to speak 
•—that is that marriage — tliat is — no, I mean — my 
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dear Miss Osborne, it ^s about our dear friend Q-eorge/’ 
Dobbin said. 

About George ? she said in a tone so discomfited 
that Maria and Miss Wirt laughed at the other side of 
the door, and even that abandoned wretch of a Dob- 
bin felt inclined to smile himself; for he was not 
altogether unconscious of the state of affairs : George 
having often bantered him gracefully and said, Hang 
it. Will, why don’t you take old Jane? She’ll have 
you if you ask her. 1 ’ll bet you five to two she will.” 

‘‘Yes, about George, then,” he continued. “There 
has been a difference between him and Mr. Osborne. 
And I regard him so much — for you know we have 
been like brothers — that I hope and pray the quarrel 
may be settled. We must go abroad. Miss Osborne. 
We may be ordered off at a day’s warning. Who 
knows what may happen in the campaign ? Don’t be 
agitated, dear Miss Osborne; and those two at least 
shoidd part frituids.” 

“Tliere has been no quarrel, Gai)tain Dobbin, except 
a little usual scene with Papa,” the lady said. “ We 
are expecting G(^orge back daily. What Papa wanted 
was only for his good. He has but to come back, and 
I ’m sure all will be well ; and dear Khoda, who went 
away from lien^ in sad sad anger, I know will forgive 
him. Woman forgives but too readily. Captain.” 

“Such an anged as you I am sure would,” Mr. Dob- 
bin said, with atrocious astuteness. “And no man 
can pardon himself for giving a woman pain. What 
would you teel, if a man were faithless to you ? ” 

“I should perish — I should throw myself out of 
window — I should take poison — I should pine and 
die. I know I should,” Miss Osborne cried, who had 
neverthehiss gone through one or two affairs of the 
heart without any idea of suicide 
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And there are othei's,’’ Dobbin continued, as true 
arfd as kind-hearted as yourself. I ’m not speaking 
about the West Indian heiress, Miss Osborne, but 
about a poor girl whom George one.e loved, and who 
was bred from her childhood to think of nobody but 
hini. IVe seem her in her povan*ty uncomplaining, 
broken-hearted, witliout a fault. It is of Miss Sedley 
1 s}>eak. Dear Miss Osborne, can your gtuierous heart 
(}uarr(*l with your brother for being faithful to her? 
Could his own conscience ever forgive him if he de- 
serted her? J>e her friend — she always loved you — 
and — and 1 am come here charged by George to tell 
you that he holds his engageimuit to her as the most 
sacred duty he has ; and to entreat yew, at least, to be 
on his side.’^ 

When any strong emotion took possession of Mr. 
Dobbin, and after the first word or two of hesitation, 
he could speak with perfect fluency, and it was evident 
that his ehxpieiK^e on this oc.casion made some impres- 
sion upon the lady whom he addressed. 

“ Well,’’ said she, “this is — most surprising — most 
painful — most extraordinary — what will Paj^a say ? 

— that C(M;rge should fling away such a superb estab- 
lishment as was offered to him, — but at any rate he 
has found a very brave champion in you, Captain Dob- 
bin. It is of no use, howevei,” she continued, after a 
pause; “I feel for ]K>or Miss Hedhy, most certainly 

— most siiK'crely, you know. M"e never thought the 
match a good one, though we were always very kind to 
her here — very. But Papa will never consent, I am 
sure. And a well-brought-up young woman, you 
know, — with a well-regulated mind, must — George 
must give her up, dear Captain Dobbin, indeed he 
must.” 

“ Ought a man to give up the woman he loved, just 
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when misfortune befell her ? Dobbin said, holding out 
his hand. ‘‘ Dear Miss Osborne, is this the counsc# I 
hear from you ? My dear young lady ! you must be- 
friend her. He can’t give her up. He must not give 
her up. Would a man, think .you, give you up if you 
were poor?” 

This adroit question touched the heart of Miss Jane 
Osborne not a little. I don’t know whether we poor 
girls ought to believe what you men say, Captain,” she 
said. There is that in woman’s tenderness which in- 
duces her to believe too easily. I ’m afraid you are 
cruel, cruel d(‘ceivers,” — and Dobbin certainly lliought 
he felt a pressure of tlie hand which Miss Osborne had 
extended to him. 

He dropped it in some alarm. Deceivers ! ” said 
he. ^^No, dear Miss Osborne, all men are not; your 
brother is not; Georgci has 1ov(h1 Amelia Sedley ever 
since they were children ; no wealth would make him 
marry any but her. Ought he to forsake her ? Would 
you counsel him to do so ? ” 

What could Miss Jane say to such a (piestion, and 
with her own peculiar views ? She could not answer 
it, so she })arried it by saying, Well, if you are not a 
deceiver, at h'ast you are very romantic ; ” and Captain 
William h^-t this obstu-vation pass without challenge. 

At length when, by the help of farther polite 
speeches, h('< deemed that Miss Osborne was sufficiently 
prepared to receive the whole news, he poured it into 
her ear. ‘‘ (J-eorgc^ could not give up Amelia — George 
was married to Iku*” — and then he related the cir- 
cumstances of the marriage as we know them already : 
how the poor girl would have died had not her lover 
kept his faith : how old Sedley had refused all consent 
to the match, and a license had been got: and Jos 
Sedley had come from Cheltenham to give away the 
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bride : how they had gone to Brighton in Jos’s chariot- 
aiid-four to pass the honeymoon ; and how George 
counted on his dear kind sisters to befriend him with 
their father, as women — so true and tender as they 
vvere — assuredly would do. And so, asking permis- 
sion (readily granted) to see her again, and rightly 
conjecturing that the news he liad brought would be’ 
told in the next five minutes to the other ladies, 
Captain Bobbin made his bow and took his leave. 

He w^as scarcely out of the house when Miss Maria 
and Miss Wirt rushed in to Miss Osborne, and the 
wdiole wondtu'ful secret was imparted to them by that 
lady. To do them justice, neitlier of the sisters were 
very much displeased. Tliere is something about a 
runaw^ay match with which few ladies (*an be seriously 
angry, and Amelia rather rose in their estimation, 
from the spirit which she had displayed in consenting 
to the union. As tlu\y debated the story, and prattled 
about it, and wondcK^d what papa would do and say, 
came a loud knock, as of an avenging tluindtuHdap, 
at the door, wliich made these conspiratoi’s start. It 
must be papa, they thought. But it w^as not lu\ It 
was only Mr. Frederh'k J>ullo(;k, who had come from 
the City according to apj)ointment, to conduct the 
ladies to a flower-show. 

This gentleman, as may be imagined, was not kept 
long in ignorance of the secret. But his face, when 
he lieard it, showed an amazcmient which was very 
different to that look of sentimental wonder which the 
countenances of the sist(irs wore. Mr. Bullock was a 
man of the world, and a junior partner of a wealthy 
firm. He knew what money was, and the value of it; 
and a delightful throb of expectation lighted up his 
little eyes, and caused him to smile on his Maria, as 
he thought that by this piece of folly of Mr. George’s, 
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she might be worth tliirty tlioiisand pounds more than 
he liad ever hoped to get witli her. 

Gad ! Jane,” said he, surveying even the elder sis- 
ter with some interest, “Eels will be sorry he cried 
off. You may be a fifty thousand pounder yet.” 

The sisters had never thought of the money ques- 
tion up to that moment, but Fred Bullock bantered 
them with graceful gayety about it during their fore- 
noon’s excursion ; and they had risen not a little in 
their own este(un by the time when, the morning 
amus(nnent over, they drove back to dinner. And do 
not let my res]:)ect(Hl reader exclaim against this sel- 
fishness as unnatural. It was but this present morn- 
ing, as lie rode on tin? omnibus from Richmond; while 
it changed horses, this present chronicler, being on 
the roof, marked three little children playing in a 
puddle below, very dirty, and friendly, and happy. 
To th(\so tlire.e presently came another little one. 

Polly says she, ^^your sister got a penny P At 
which the (children got uj) from the puddle instantly, 
and ran off to ])ay their court to Peggy. And as the 
omnibus drove olf I saw Peggy Avith the infantine 
procession at lun* tail, marching with great dignity 
towards the stall t)f ^ neighboring lollipop-Avoman. 



CHAPTER XXTV. 


IN WHICH MR. OSBORNK TAKES DOWN THE 
FAMILY BIBLE. 

So having prepared the sisters, Dobbin hastened 
ajvay to the City to iierform tlic^ rest and more difficult 
part of the task which he had undertaken. The idea 
of facing old Osborne rendered him not a little ner- 
vous, and more than once he thouglit of leaving the 
young ladies to communicate the secret, which, 'as he 
was aware, they could not long retain. But he had 
promised to report to George upon the manner in 
which the elder Osborne bore the inttdligence ; so 
going into the City to the paternal counting-house in 
Thames Street, he despatclied thence a note to Mr. 
Osborne begging for a half-hour’s conversation rela- 
tive to the affairs of his son George. Dobbin’s mes- 
senger returned from Mr. Osborne’s house of Inisiness, 
with the compliments of the latter, who would be 
very happy to see the Captain immediately, and away 
accordingly Dobbin went to confront him. 

The Captain, with a half-guilty secret to confess, 
and with the prospetjt of a painful and stormy inter- 
view before him, entered Mr. Osborne’s offices with a 
most dismal countenance and abashed gait, and, pass- 
ing through the outer room where Mr. Chopper pre- 
sided, was greeted by that functionary from his desk 
with a waggish air whi(di fartlier discomfited him. 
Mr. Chopper winked and nodded and pointed liis pen 
towards his patron’s door, and said, You’ll find the 
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governor all right,’’ with the most provoking good- 
humor. 

Osborne rose too, and shook him heartily by the 
hand, and said, How do, my dear boy ? ” with a 
cordiality that made poor George’s ambassador feel 
doubly guilty. His hand lay as if dead in the old 
gentleman’s grasp. He felt that he, Dobbin, was 
more or less the cause of all that had happened. It 
was he had brought back Gciorge to Amelia : it was 
he had applauded, encouraged, transacted almost the 
marriage which he was come to reveal to George’s 
father : and the latter was receiving him with smiles 
of welcome ; patting him on the shoulder, and^calling 
liini ‘‘Dobbin, my dear boy.” The envoy had indeed 
good reason to hang his head. 

Osborne fully believed that Dobbin had come to 
announce his son’s surrender. Mr. Chopper and his 
principal were talking over the matter between George 
and his father, at the very moment when Dobbin’s, 
messenger arrived. Both agreed that George was 
sending in his submission. Both had been expecting 
it for some days — and “ Lord ! Chopper, what a 
marriage we ’ll luive ! ” Mr. Osborne said to his clerk, 
snapping his big lingers, and jingling all the guineas 
and shillings in liis great pockets as he eyed his 
subordinate with a look of triumph. 

With similar operations condiujted in both pockets, 
and a knowing jolly air, Osborne from his chair re- 
garded Dobbin seated blank and silent opposite to 
him. . “ What a bumpkin he is for a Captain in the 
army,” old Osborne thought. “ I wonder George 
has n’t taught him better manners.” 

At last Dobbin summoiK^d courage to begin. “ Sir,” 
said he, “ I ’ve brought you some very grave news. I 
have been at the Horse Guards this morning, and 
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there ’s no doubt that our regiment will be ordered 
ajoroad, and on its way to Belgium before the week is 
over. And you know, sir, that we sha’n’t be home 
again before a tussle which may be fatal to many 
of us/^ 

Osborne looked grave. My s — The regiment 
will do its duty, sir, I dare say,’’ he said. 

‘^The Fremdi are very strong, sir,” Dobbin went 
on. The lljissians and Austrians will be a long 
time before they can bring tlieir troops down. We 
shall have the first of the figlit, sir ; and dejiend on 
it Boney will tak(* care that it shall lx* a hard one.” 

‘‘'W^at are you driving at, Dobbin?” his inter- 
locutor said, uneasy and with a scowl. I siH)poseno 

Briton ’s afraid of any d Fremdiinan, hay ? ” 

only nu‘an, that Indore we go, and considering 
the great and certain risk that hangs over (^very one 
of us — if there are any differenc(*s between you and 
George — it would be as wtdl, sir, that^ — that you 
should shak(* liands: would n’t it? Should anytliing 
happen to liim, I think yon would muan- forgive your- 
self if you had n’t parttnl in charity.” 

As he said this, ])oor William Dobbin blushed crim- 
son, and felt and owihmI that he himself was a traitor. 
But for liim, j)erha.ps, this severan(‘e mnnl never have 
taktm ])lace. Why had not George’s marriage been 
delayed? Wdiat call was th(‘r(* to ])n\ss it on so 
eagerly? He felt that fieorge would have ])arted 
from Amelia at any rate, witlumt a mortal ))ang. Ame- 
lia, too, mirjht have re(*ov^ered the shock of losing him. 
It was his counsel had bronglit about this marriage, and 
all that was to ensue from it. And why was it? Be- 
cause he loved her so much that he could not bear to 
see her unhappy: or b(*cause his own sufferings of 
suspense were so unendurable that he was glad to 
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crush them at once — as we hasten a funeral after a 
death, or, when a separation from those we love i| 
imminent, cannot rest until the parting be over, 

^^You a^e a good fellow, William,^’ said Mr. Os- 
borne in a softened voice; ^^and me and George 
shouldn’t part in anger, that is true. Look here. 
I ’ve done for him as much as any father ever did. 
He’s had three times as much money from me, as I 
warrant your father ever gave you. But 1 don’t brag 
about that. How I ’vo toiled for him, and worked 
and employed my tahmts and energy, I won’t say. 
Ask Clio])])er. Ask liimstdf. Ask tlie City of Lon- 
don. Well, I ])ro])ose to him such a marriage as any 
nobleman in tlie land might be proud of — the only 
thing in life 1 ever asked him — and he refuses me. 
Am / wrong ? Is the (piarrel of viy making ? What 
do 1 seidc but his good, for which 1 Ve been toiling 
like a convict ever siiu'.e he was born ? Nobody can 
say there ’s anything stdfish in we. Let him come 
l)ack. 1 say, Inue ’s my hand. I say, forget and for- 
give. As lor marrying now, it’s out of the cpiestion. 
Let liim and Miss S. inake it up, and make out 
marriage ai'terwards, when he comes kick a Colonel ; 
for h(‘. shall be a Coloiud, by (i — he shall, if money 
can do it. I’m glad you’ve brought him round. I 
know it’s you, Dobbin. A"ou ’ve took him out of 
many a scrape before. ]jet him (*ome. I sha’u’t be 
hard. Come along, *and dine in Kussell Scpiare to- 
day : both of you. The old shop, the old hour. You ’ll 
lind u» neck of venison, and no (piestions asked.” 

This ])rais(‘ and coniidence smote Dobbin’s heart 
very k(‘(mly. Every moment the colloquy continued 
in this tone, he felt more and more guilty. ‘‘Sir,” 
said he, I fear you diitjeive yourself. I am sure you 
do. George is much too high-minded a man ever to 
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marry for money. A threat on your part that yon 
?voiild disinherit him in case of disobedience would 
only be followed by resistance on his.’^ 

Why, hang it, man, you don^t call offering him 
eight or ten thousand a year threatening him ? 
Mr. Osborne said, with still provoking good-humor. 

Gad, if Miss S. will have me, Ihii her man. 1 ain’t 
particular about a shade or so of tawny.” And the 
old gentleman gave his knowing grin and coarse laugh. 

‘‘You forget, sir, juevious engagements into which 
Captain Osborne had entered,” the ambassador said, 
gravely. 

“ What engagements ? What the devil do you mean? 
You don't mean,” Mr. Osborne continued, gatln^ring 
wrath and astonishment as tlui tliought now first came 

upon him; “you don’t mean that he’s such a d 

fool as to be still hankcn-iiig after tliat swindling old 
bankrupt’s daughter ? You ’ve not come h(‘re for to 
make me su])j)os(^ that lii‘- wants to marry Aer? Marry 
Aer, that is a good one. IVIy son and heir marry a 

beggar’s girl out of a gutter. 1) him, if he does, 

let him buy a bioom and sw(m*}) a crossing. She was 
always dangling and ogling after him, I r(*collect now ; 
and I’\e no doidjt slie was put on ])y her old sharper 
of a fatlifu*.” 

“Mr. Sedley was your very good friend, sir,” Dolh 
bin interposed, a-lmost [deased at finding himself 
growing angry. “Time was you called liim better 
names than rogm^ and swindler. Tlie match was of 
your making. George liad no right to i)lay fast and 
loose — ” 

“ Fast and loose ! ” howled out old Osborne. “ Fast 
and loose ! Why, liang me, those are tlio very words 
my gentleman us(id himself when lu^ gave, himself airs, 
last Thursday was a fortnight, and talked about the 
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British army to his fathor who made him. What, it ’s 
you who have been a setting of him u]> — is it ? am? 
iny scu'viee to you, Captahi, It ’s you who want to 
introduee beggars into my family. Thank you for 
nothing, Captain. Marry her indeed — Ik*, he! why 
should he ? I warrant you she M go to him fast 
enough without.’’ 

Sir,” said Dobbin, starting up in undisguised anger ; 
‘^no man shall abuse that lady in my hearing, and you 
least of all.” 

Oh, you ’re a going to eall nu* out, are you ? Stop, 
let me ring the. bell for jnstols for two. IMr. (Jeorge 
sent you here to insult his father, did he ? ” Osborne 
said, pulling at the bell-cord. 

Mr, Osborne,” said Dobbin, with a falt(*ring voice, 
^Ot ’s you who are insulting the best creature in the 
world. You had best spare h(*r, sir, for slu* ’s your 
son’s wife.” 

And with this, feeling that lu^ could say no more, 
Dobbin went away, Osborne sinking back in his i*hair, 
and looking wildly after him. A (derk (^a-me in, obe- 
dient to the bell ; and the Captain was S(*are(dy out of 
the court where Mr. Osborne's oi1i(*es were, when ]\[r. 
Choi)per the chief clerk came rushing hatless after 
him. 

^M\)r God’s sake, what is it?’’ Mr. Chojiper said, 
catching the Caj)tain by the skirt. The governor’s 
in a tit. What has Mr. George bt*en doing ? ’’ 

“He married Miss Sedley five days ago,” Dobbin 
replied. “1 was his groomsman, Jlr. Choiiper, and 
you must stand his friend.” 

The old clerk shook his head. “ If that ’s your 
news. Captain, it’s bad. The governor Avill never 
forgive him.” 

Dobbin begged Chopper to report progress to him 
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at the hotel wlu're he was stopping, and walked off 
Snoodily westwards, greatly perturbed as to the past 
and the future. 

When the Bussell Square family came to dinner that 
evening, they found the father of the house seated in 
his usual place, but with that air of gloom on his face, 
which, whenever it appeared there, kept the whole 
circle silent. The ladies, and Mr. Bullocjk Avho dined 
witli them, f(dt that the news had been communicated 
to Mr. Osborne. His dark looks affected Mr. Bullock 
so far as to render him still and (juict : but he was un- 
usually bland and attentive to Miss Maria, by whom he 
sat, and to her sister presiding at the head of tlie table. 

Miss Wirt, by consequence, was alone on her side 
of the board, a gap being left between her and Miss 
Jane Osborne. JTow this was George’s place when lie 
dined at home ; and his cover, as we said, was laid for 
him in expectation of that truant’s return. Nothing 
occurred during dinner-time except smiling Mr. Fred- 
erick’s flagging confidential whispers, and the clink- 
ing of plate and china, to interrupt the silence of the 
repast. The servants went about stealthily doing 
their duty. Mutes at funerals could not look more 
glum than the domestics of Mr. Osborne. The neck 
of venison of.whi(*h he had invited Dobbin to ])artake, 
was carved by him in j)erfect silence; but his own 
share went away almost untasted, though he drank 
much, and the butler assiduously filled his glass. 

At last, just at the end of the dinner, his eyes, 
which had been staring at everybody in turn, fixed 
tliemselves for a while upon the plate laid for 
George. He pointed to it presently with his left 
hand. His daughters looked at him and did not 
comprehend, or choose to comprehend, the signal; 
nor did the servants at first understand it, 
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^^Take that plate away,” at last he said, getting 
up with an oath — and with this jmshing his^chiiir 
back, ho walked into his own room. 

Behind Mr. Osborne’s dining-room was the usual 
apartment which wont in his house by the name of 
the study ; and was sacred to the master of the 
house. Hither Mr. Osborne would retire of a 
Sunday forenoon when not minded to go to church ; 
and here pass the morning in his crimson leather 
cliair, reading the pai)er. A couple of glazed book- 
c.ases were here, containing standard works in stout 
gilt bindings. Tlie ‘‘ Annual Register,” the ‘Hxontle- 
man’s Magazine,” ‘Mdair’s Sermons,” and ^‘llume 
and Smoll(*tt.” From year’s end to y(‘ar’s end he 
never took one of t)ies(i volumes from the shelf; 
but tliero Wiis no nunuber of the family that would 
dare for his life* to touch one of tlie books, except 
upon those rarii Sunday evenings when there was 
no dinner-party, and when the great scarlet Bible 
and Brayer-book were tak(*u out from the corner 
wliere they stood beside his coi)y of the Peerage, 
and the servants being rung up to the dining-parlor, 
Osborne read tin.* evening service to his family in 
a loud grating ])om])Ous voice. No member of the 
household, (‘-hild, or domesti(*, ever entered that room 
without a certain terror. Here he che(.*ked the liouse- 
keeper’s a(*counts, and overhauled the butler’s cellar- 
book. Hence he could command, across the clean 
gravel court-yard, the bru’k entrance of the stables 
with wliich one of his bells communicated, and into 
tills yard the coachman issued from his premises 
as into, a dock, and Osborne swore at him from the 
study window. Four times a year Miss Wirt entered 
this apartment to get her salary ; and his daughters 
to receive their quarterly allowance. George as a boy 
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had been horse-whipped in this room many times; 
hill mother sitting sich on the stair listening to the 
cuts of the whip. The boy was scarcely ever known 
to cry under the punishment ; the poor woman used to 
fondle and kiss him secretly, and give him money to 
soothe him when he came out. 

There was a picture of the family over the mantel- 
piece, removed thither from the front room after 
Mrs. Osborne’s death — George was on a pony, the 
elder sister holding him up a bunch of flowers ; the 
younger led by her mother’s hand; all with red 
cheeks and large red mouths, simpering on each 
other in the ap])roved family-j)ortrait manner. The 
mother lay underground now, long since forgotten 
— the sisters and brother had a hundred different 
interests of their own, and familiar still, were utterly 
estranged from each other. Sf)me few score of years 
afterwards, wlien all the parties repre^sented are 
grown old, what bitter satire there is in those flaunt- 
ing childish f am ily-j)or traits, with tlieir farce of senti- 
ment and smiling lies, and innocence so self-conscious 
and self-satisfied. Osborne’s own state })ortrait, with 
that of his great silver inkstand and arm-cliair, had 
taken the place of honor in the dining-room, vacated 
by the family-piece. 

To this study old Osborne retired then, greatly 
to the relief of the small imrty wliom he left. When 
the servants had withdrawn, they began to talk 
for a lihile volubly but very low ; then they went 
up stairs quietly, Mr. Bullock accompanying them 
stealthily on his creaking shoes. He had no heart 
to sit alone drinking wine, and so close to the terrible 
old gentleman in the study hard at hand. 

An hour at least after dark, the butler, not having 
received any summons, ventured to tap at his door 
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and take him in wax candles and tea. The master 
of the house sat in his cliair, pretending to read Rie 
pa])er, and when the servant, placing the lights and 
refreshment on the table by him, retired, Mr. Osborne 
got up and locked the door after him. This time 
there was no mistaking the matter ; all the house- 
hold knew tliat some gnnit catastroplie was going to 
happen which was likely direly to affect Master 
George. 

In the large shining mahogany escritoire Mr. 
Osborne had a draw(*r especially devoted to his son’s 
affairs and jiapers. Here he kept all the documents 
relating to him ever since he had been a boy : here 
were liis prize (*.opy-books and drawing-books, all 
b(‘aring George’s liand, and that of the master : here 
were liis first letters in large round hand sending 
his love to pa])a and mamma, and conveying his 
petitions for a cake, ilis dear godpa])a Sedley was 
more tlian once latMitioned in them. Curses quivered 
on old Osborne’s livid lips, and liorrid hatred and 
disap})ointment writhed in his heart, as looking 
tlirough some of tlu‘se jiapers he came on that name. 
They were all marked and do(*keted, and tied with 
red ta])e. It was — “ Ph‘om Georgy, requesting Rs,, 
A})ril 23, 18 — ; answered, April 25,” — or ‘Hleorgy 
about a pony, October 13,” — and so forth. In 
another packet were “ Dr. S.'s ac(!ounts ” — G.’s 
tailor’s bills and outtlts, drafts on me by G. Cteborne, 
jun.,” etc., — his letters from the West Indi* — his 
agent’s letters, and tlie ncAvspapers containing his 
commissions : here was a whip he had when a boy, 
and in a paper a locket containing his hair, which 
his mother used to wear. 

Turning one over after another, and musing over 
these memorials, the unhappy man passed many 
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hours. His dearest vanities, ambitious ho])es, had all 
h^n liere. What pride he had in his boy ! He was 
the handsomest child ever seen. Everybody said he 
was like a nobleman’s son. A royal princess had re- 
marked him, and kissed liim, and asked his name in 
Kew Gardens. Wliat City man could show such 
another ? Could a prini^e have been better cared for ? 
Anything that money could buy laid been his son’s. 
He used to go down on sj>eech-(lays with four horses 
and new liveries, and scatter new shillings among the 
boys at the school where George was : wluui li(» went 
with George to tlu^ (le{)ot of his regiment, before the 
boy embl^ked for ( ’anada, lie gave the ofli(*ers such a 
dinner as the Duke of York might have sat down to. 
Had he ever refused a bill when CJeorge dn^w one ? 
There they were — paid without a Avord. Many a 
general in the army (iould n’t ride tlu^ horses he had ! 
He had tlie child before his ey(‘s, on a hundred differ- 
ent days when he remembm-ed (icorge — after dinn(‘r, 
when he used to come in as bold as a lord and drink 
off his glass by his father’s side, at the head of the 
table — on the pony at Brighton, wlum he cleared the 
hedge and kept up with the huntsman — on the day 
Avhen he was presemted to the i^rim.'e Ji(*g(mt at the 
levee, wlien all St. James’s could n’t prodmje a fimu- 
young fellow. And this, this was the end of all ! — 
to marry a bankrupt anti fly in the face of duty and 
fortui^! What humiliation and fury: what pangs 
of sieflfening rage, balked ambition and lov(; ; what 
wounds of outraged vanity, tendt*rness even, had this 
old worldling now to suffer under ! 

Having examined these jiapers, and i)ondered over 
this one and the other, in that bitterest of all helpless 
woe, with which miserable men think of happy past 
times — George’s father took the whole of the docu- 
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ments out of the drawer in which he had kept them 
so long, and locked them into a writing-box, \fhich 
he tied, and sealed with his seal. Then he opened 
the book-(iase, and took down the great red Bible we 
have spoken of — a 2)ompouH book, seldom looked at, 
and shining all over with gold. Tliere was a frontis- 
piece to the volume, representing Abraham sacrific- 
ing Isaac. II<u-e, according to custom, Osborne had re- 
conhid on the fly-leaf, and in his large clerk-like hand, 
the dates of his marriage and his wife’s death, and 
the hirtlis and (’hristian mimes of las children. Jane 
(‘ame first, tlien (hiorge Scdley Osborne, then Maria 
Frances, and the days of the (diristening of eacdi. 
Taking a i)en, he ciuudully obliterated George’s name 
from th(‘ i)ag(‘ ; a-iid when tlie leaf was quite dry, re- 
stored the volume to the jdac.e from which he had 
mov(‘d it. Then he took a document out of another 
drawer, wlu're his own jirivate [laptus were kejit ; and 
having n^ad it, crumpled it up and lighted it at one of 
tlie c-andh'S, and saw it bum entindy away in the grate. 
It was liis will ; which being burned, he sat down and 
wrote off a lettm*, and rang for his servant, whom he 
(diarged to deliver it in the morning. It was morn- 
ing already : as he went u]> to bed, the w'hole house 
was alight with tin* sunshine ; and the birds were 
singing among the fresh green leaves in Russell 
S(|uai-e. 

Anxious to keep all Mr. Osborne's fami^ and de- 
{lendants in good humor, and to make as maliy friends 
as possible for George in his hour of adversity, Wil- 
liam Dobbin, who knew the effect which good dinners 
and good wines have upon the soul of man, wrote off 
immediately on his return to his inn the most hos- 
pitable of invitations to Thomas Chopper, Esquire, 
begging that gentleman to dine with him at th^ 
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Slaughters’ next day. The note reached Mr. Chopper 
before lie left the City, and the instant reply was, 
that “ Mr. Chopj^er presents his respectful compli- 
ments, and will have the honor and pleasure of wait- 
ing on Captain D.” The invitation and the rough 
draft of the answer were shown to Mrs. Chopper and 
her daughters on his return to Somers’ Town that 
ev(*ning, and they talked about military gents and 
AVest End men with great exultation as the family 
sat and partook of tea. AVhen the girls had gone to 
rest, Mr. and Airs. C. discoursed upon the strange 
events whic|i Avere occurring in the governor’s family. 
Never had the clerk seen his principal so moved. 
When he went in to Mr. Osborne, after Captain Dob- 
bin’s departure, Air. Chopper found his chief black in 
the face, and all but in a fit: some dreadful cpiarrel, 
he was certain, had ociuirred between Air. O. and the 
young Captain. ('liopper had been instriu^ted to 
make out an account of all sums paid to Captain 
Osborne within tlui last three years. And a pre- 
cious lot of mom^y he has had too,” the chief clerk said, 
and respected his old and young master the more, for 
the liberal way in which the guineas had been flung 
about. The disjmte was som(*thing about Miss Sed- 
ley. Mrs. Choj^pi^r vowed and declared she pitied 
that poor young lady to lose such a liandsome young 
fellow as the Capting. As the daughter of an un- 
lucky si)eculator, who had jiaid a very shabby divi- 
dend, Mr. Chopper had no great regard for Miss 
Sedley. He respected the house of Osborne before 
all others in the City of London : and his hope and 
wish was that Captain George should marry a noble- 
man’s daughter. The clerk slept a great deal sounder 
than his priiicij^al tliat night ; and, cuddling his chil- 
dren after breakfast (of which he partook with a very 
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hearty appetite, though his modest cup of life was 
only sweetened with brown sugar), he set off irf his 
best Sunday suit and frilled shirt for business, prom- 
ising his admiring wife not to punish Captain D.’s 
port too severely that evening. 

Mr. Osborne’s countenance, when he arrived in the 
City at his usual time, struck those dependants who 
were accustomed, for good reasons, to watch its ex- 
pression, as peculiarly ghastly and worn. At twelve 
o ’clock Mr. Higgs (of the firm of Higgs and Blather- 
wick, solicitors, Bedford Row) called by appointment, 
and was ushered into the governor’s private room, 
and closeted there for more than an hoiiifr At about 
one Mr. Chopper received a note brought by Captain 
Dobbin’s man, and containing an enclosure for Mr. 
Osborne, which the clerk went in and delivered. A 
short time afterwards Mr. Chopper and Mr. Birch, 
the next clerk, were summoned, and requested to wit- 
ness a paper. 1 ’ve been making a new will,” Mr. 
Osborne said, to which these gentlemen appended 
their names accordingly. No conversation passed. 
Mr, Higgs looked exceedingly grave as he came into 
the outer rooms, and very lianl in Mr. Chopper’s 
fcace; but there were not any explanations. It was 
remark(‘d that Mr. Osborne was particularly quiet 
and gentle all day, to the surprise of those who had 
augured ill from his darkling demeanor. He called 
no man names that day, and was not heard to swear 
once. He left business early; and before going 
away, summoned his chief clerk on(*.e more, and hav- 
ing given him general instructions, asked him, after 
some seeming lu^sitation and nductanee to speak, 
if he knew whether Caj^tain Dobbin was in town ? 

Chopj)er said lie Ixdieved he was. Indeed both of 
them knew the fact T)erfectly. 
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Osborne took a letter directed to that officer, and 
giving it to the clerk, requested the latter to deliver 
it into Dobbin^s own hands immediately. 

And now, Chopper,’’ says he, taking his hat, and 
with a strange look, ‘^my mind will be easy.” Ex- 
actly as the clock struck two (there was no doubt an 
appointment between the pair), Mr. Frederick Bul- 
lock called, and lie and Mr. Osborne walked away 
together. 

The Colonel of the — th regiment, in which Mes- 
sieurs Dolibiii and Osborne had companies, was an old 
General who had made his first campaign under 
Wolfe at O^^^^bec, and was long since quite too old and 
feeble for command ; but he took some interest in the 
regiment of whudi he was the nominal liead, and 
made certain of liis young offi(U‘rs welcome at his 
table, a kind of hospitality which I believe is not now 
common amongst his breilirtm. Captain Dobbin was 
an esj^ecial favorite of this old (feneral. Dobbin was 
versed in the litcTaturc of Ids jirofcssion, and could 
talk about the great Fredcn-ick, and tin'- Empress 
Queen, and their wars, almost as well as the General 
Idinself, who was indifferent to the triumjdis of the 
present day, and whose heart was with tln^ tacticians 
of fifty years ba<ik. This officer sent a summons to 
Dobbin to come and breakfast with him, on the morn- 
ing when Mr. Osborne altered his will and Mr. Chop- 
per put on his best shirt-frill, and tlien infornu'd his 
young favorite, a couple of days in advance, of that 
which they were all ('Xpecting — a marc-hing ordcjr to 
go to Belgium. The order for the regiment to hold 
itself in readiness wouhl leave the I[ors(3 Guards in a 
day or two ; and as transports were in plenty, they 
would get their route before the week was ov(u\ Re- 
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cruits had come in during the stay of the regiment at 
Chatham ; and the old Greneral hoped that the rtgh 
ment which had helj^ed to beat Montcalm in Canada, 
and to rout Mr. Washington on Long Island, would 
j)rove itself worthy of its historical reimtation on 
tlie oft-trodden battle-grounds of the Low Countries. 

And so, my good friend, if you have any affaire 
said the old General, taking a pinch of snuff with his 
trembling white old hand, and then 2)ointing to the 
spot of his robe de vharnJn'e under which his heart was 
still feebly beating, ^Mf you have any Phillis to con- 
sole, or to bid farcnrell to i)aj)a and mamma, or any 
will to make, 1 recommend you to set about your busi- 
ness without delay.’’ With whieli the General gave 
his young fritmd a finger to shako, and a good-na- 
tur(*d nod of his [KjwdertMl and i)ig-tailed head ; and 
the door being elos(*d upon Dobbin, sat down to j)en a 
imdet (he was excHM^dingly vain of his Frencli) to 
Mademois<dle Anuuiai<le of Ilis Majesty’s Theatre. 

Tliis news madi* Dobbin grave, and he thought of 
our friends at Hrighton, and then he was .ashamed of 
himself tliat Amelia was always the first thing in his 
thoughts (always before anybody — btd’ore father and 
mother, sisters and duty — always at waking and 
sleeping indeed, and all day long) ; and returning to 
his hotel, he sent off a brief note to Mr. Osborne jic- 
quainting bim with the information which he had 
received, and whi(*h might tend farther, he ho2>ed, to 
bring about .a ria'.oneiliation with George. 

This note, di\sp.ateln»d by the same messtuiger who 
had carried the invitation to Chopjier on the 2)revious 
day, alarmed tlie worthy clerk not a little. It was 
enclosed to him, and as he opened the letter he trem- 
bled lest the dinner should lx* j)ut off on which he 
was calculating. Ilis mind was inexpressibly relieved 
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when he found that the envelope was only a reminder 
for* himself. ( I shall expect you at half-past five/^ 
Captain Dobbin wrote.) He was very much interested 
about liis employer’s family ; but, que voulez-voxis ? a 
grand dinner was of more concern to him than the 
affairs of any other mortal. 

Dobbin was quite justified in repeating the Gen- 
eral’s information to any officers in the regiment 
wliom he should see in the course of his i)eregrina- 
tions ; accordingly he imparted it to Ensign Stubble, 
whom he met at tlie agent’s, and who — such was his 
military ardor — went off instantly to purchase a new 
sword at the accoutrement-maker’s. Here this young 
fellow, who, though only seventeen years of age, and 
about sixty-five inches high, with a constitution nat- 
urally rickety, and much impaired by premature 
brandy-and-water, had an undoubted courage and a 
lion’s heart, poised, tried, bent, and balanced a 
weajK)n such as he thought would do execution 
amongst Frenchmen. Shouting ^^Ha, ha!” and 
stamping his little feet with tremendous energy, he 
delivered the point twice or thrice at Captain Dob- 
bin, who parried the tlirust laughingly with his bam- 
lx)o walking-stick. 

Mr. Stubble, as may be supposed from his size and 
slenderness, was of the Light Bobs. Ensign Spooney, 
on the contrary, was a tall youth, and belonged to 
(Captain Dobbin’s) the Grenadier Comi)any, and he 
tried on a new bear-skin cap, under which he looked 
savage beyond his years. Then these two lads went 
off to the Slaughters’, and having ordered a famous 
dinner, sat down and wrote off letters to the kind 
anxious parents at houie — letters full of love and 
heartiness, and pluck and bad spelling. Ah! there 
were many anxious hearts beating through England 
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at that time ; and mothers^ prayers and tears flowing 
in many homesteads. 

Seeing young Stubble engaged in composition at 
one of the coffee-room tables at the Slaughters’, and 
the tears trickling down his nose on to the paper (for 
the youngster was tliinking of his mamma, and that 
he might never see her again), Dobbin, who was going 
to write off a letter to George Osborne, relented, and 
locked up his desk. Why should I ? ” said he. Let 
her have this night happy. I ’ll go and see my parents 
early in the morning, and go down to Brighton myself 
to-morrow.” 

So he went up and laid his big hand on young 
Stubble’s shoulder, and backed up that young cham- 
pion, and told him if he would leave off brandy-and- 
water he would be a good soldier, as he always was 
a gentlemanly good-hearted fellow. Young Stubble’s 
eyes brighteiKnl up at this, for Dobbin was greatly 
respected in the regiment, as the best officer and the 
cleverest man in it. 

“Thank you, Dobbin,” he said, rubbing his eyes 
with his knuckles, “ I was just — just telling her I 
would. And, oh, sir, she ’s so dam kind to jne.” The 
water-pumps were at work again, and I am not siu’e 
that tlie soft-hearted Captain’s eyes did not also 
twinkle. 

The two ensigns, the Captain, and Mr. Chopper, 
dined together in the same box. Chopper brought 
the letter from Mr. Osborne, in which the latter briefly 
presented his compliments to Captain Dol)bin, a.nd 
requested him to forward the enclosed to Captain 
George Osborne. Chopper knew nothing further j 
he described Mr. Osborne’s appearance, it is true, and 
his interview with his lawyer, wondered how the gov- 
ernor had sworn at nobody, and — especially as the 
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wine circled round — abounded in speculations and 
cofijectures. But these grew more vague with every 
glass, and at length became perfectly unintelligible. 
At a late ‘hour Captain Dobbin put his guest into a 
hackney-coach, in a hiccup])ing state, and swearing 
that he would be the kick — the kick — Captain’s 
friend for ever and ever. 

When Captain Dobbin took leave of Miss Osborne 
we have said that lu^ asked leave to come and ])ay her 
another visit, and the spinster ex])ected him for some 
hours the next day, when, ])erliai)s, liad ho come, and 
had Jie asked her that (piestioii wliicfi slie was ]>re- 
pared to answer, she would have declanMl herself as 
her brother’s frituul, and a reconciliation might liave 
been efft'cted betwetm George and his angry father. 
But though she waited at home the. Captain never 
came. He had his own aifairs to pursue ; liis own 
parents to visit and console ; and at an early hour of 
the day to take his ])lace on the Lightning {^oa(‘h, and 
go down to his friends at Brighton. In tlie course 
of the day Miss Osborne Innivd her father give orders 
that that meddling sc^oundrel, Captain Dobbin, should 
never l>e admitted within his doors again, and any 
hopes in which she may have indulged privately were 
thus abruptly brought to an end. Mr. Fr(‘d(*rick Bul- 
lock came, and was particularly affectionate to Maria, 
and attentive to the broken-spirited old gentleman. 
For though he said his mind would be easy, the means 
which he had taken to secure ciuiet did not seem to 
have succeeded as yet, and the events of the past two 
days had visibly shattered him. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH ALL THE PRINCIPAL PERSONAGES THINK 
FIT TO LEAVE BRIGHTON. 

Conducted to the ladies, at the Ship Inn, Dobbin 
assumed a jovial and rattling manner, which proved 
tliat this young officer was becoming a more consum- 
mate hy]H)(*rite every day of liis life. He was trying 
to liide Ids own private feelings, lirst \x\\on seeing 
Mrs. (ireorge Osborne in her iu‘w condition, and 
secondly to mask the apprehensions he entertained 
as to the effect which the dismal news biought down 
by him would certaiidy have upon her. 

‘Mt is my opinion, (fcorge,” he said, ‘^that the 
French Emperor will be upon us, horse and foot, be- 
fore three weeks are over, and will give* the Duke 
such a daii(*e as shall make the Peninsula appear 
mm*o child’s jday. P>ut you m^ed not say that to 
Mrs, Osborne, you know. There may n’t be any 
fighting on our sitle after all, and our business in 
Belgium may turn out to be a mere military occupa- 
tion. Many persons think so; and Brussels is full 
of fine people and ladies of fashion.’^ So it was 
agreed to represent the duty of the British army in 
Belgium in this harmless light to Amelia. 

This plot being arranged, the hypocritical Dobbin 
saluted Mrs. George Osborne (piite gayly, tried to 
pay her one or two comidiments relative to her new 
position as a bride (which compliments, it must be 
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confessed, were exceedingly clumsy and hung fire 
\«;^fully), and then fell to talking about Brighton, and 
1;he sea-air, and the gayeties of the place, and the 
beauties of the road and the merits of the Light- 
ning coach and horses, — all in a manner quite 
incomprehensible to Amelia, and very amusing to 
Rebecca, who was watching the Captain, as indeed 
she watched every one near whom she came. 

Little Amelia, it must be owned, had rather a mean 
opinion of her husband’s friend. Captain Dobbin. 
He lisped — he was very plain and homely-looking : 
and exceedingly awkward and ungainly. She liked 
him for his attachment to her husband (to be sure 
there was very little merit in that), and she thought 
George was most generous and kind in extending 
his friendship to his brother officer. George had 
mimicked Dobbin’s lisp and queer manners many 
times to her, though to do him justice, he always 
spoke most highly of his friend’s good qualities. 
In her little day of triumph, and not knowing him 
intimately as yet, she made light of honest Wil- 
liam, — and he knew her opinions of him quite 
well, and acquiesctul in them very humbly. A time 
came when she knew him better, and changed her 
notions regarding him ; but that was distant as 
yet. 

As for Rebecca, Captain Dobbin had not been two 
hours in the ladies’ company before she understood 
his secret perfectly. She did not like him, and feared 
him privately ; nor was he very much prepossessed 
in her favor. He was so honest, that her arts and 
cajoleries did not affect him, and he shrank from her 
with instinctive repulsion. And, as she was by no 
means so far superior to her sex as to be above jeal- 
ousy, she disliked him the more for his adoration of 
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Amelia. Nevertheless, she was very respectful and 
cordial in her manner towards him. A friend to thfe 
Osbornes ! a friend to her dearest benefactors I She 
vowed she should always love him sincerely : she 
^membered him quite well on the Vauxhall night, as 
she told Amelia archly, and she made a little fun of 
him when the two ladies went to dress for diiflier. 
Rawdon Crawley paid scarcely any attention to Dob- 
bin, looking upon him as a good-natured nincompoop 
and underbred City man. Jos patronized him with 
much dignity. 

When George and Dobbin were alone in the latter^s 
room, to which George had followed him, Dobbin took 
from his desk the letter which he had been charged 
by Mr. Osborne to deliver to his son. “ It ’s not in 
my father’s handwriting,” said George, looking rather 
alarmed ; nor was it : the letter was from Mr. Os- 
borne’s lawyer, and to the following effect : — 


Bedfoui) Row, May 7, 1815. 

“ Sir, — I ani coramiasioned b}*^ IMr. Osborne to inform you, 
that he abides by the determination which he before expressed 
to you, and that in consequence of the nuirriage which you 
have been pleased to contract, he ceases to <jonsider you hence- 
forth as a member of his family. This determination is final 
and irrevocable. 

‘‘ Although the moneys expended upon you in your minor- 
ity, and the bills which you have drawn upon him so unspar- 
ingly of late years, far exceed in amount the sum to which 
you are entitled in your own right (being the third part of 
the fortune of your mother, the late Mrs. Osboriu?, and which 
reverted to you at her <lecease, and to Miss Jane Osborne and 
Miss Maria Frances Osborne) ; yet I am instructed by IVIr. 
Osborne to say, that lie waives all claim upon your estate, 
and that the sum of £2,000, 4 per cent annuities, at the value 
of the day (being vour one-third sluing of the sum £6,000), 
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shall be paid over to yourself or your agents upon your receipt 
li^rthe same, by 

“Your obedient Servt., 

‘‘S. Higgs. 

“ P. S. Mr. Osborne desires me to say, once for all, that be 
declines to receive any messages, letters, or communications 
front you on tliis or any other subject." 

• 

A pretty way you have managed the affair,” said 
Ge.orge, looking savagely at William Dobbin. Look 
there, Dobbin,” and he flung over to the latter his 
parent’s letter. A beggar, by Jove, and all in con- 
sequence of my d— d .sentimentality. Why could n’t 
we have waited ? A ball niiglit have done for me in 
the course of the war, and may still, and how will 
Emmy be bettered by being left a beggar’s widow ? 
It was all your doing. You were never easy until 
you had got me married and ruined. What the deuce 
am T to do with two thousand pounds ? Siicdi a sum 
won’t last two years. I ’ve lost a hundred and forty 
to Crawley at cards and billiards since I ’ve been 
down here. A pretty manager of a man’s matters 
you are, forsooth.” 

‘^There’s no denying that the position is a hard 
one,” Dobbin replied, after reading over the letter 
with a blank countenance; ‘‘and as you say, it is 
partly of my making. There are some men that 
would n’t jiiiiid changing with you,” he added, with 
a bitter smile. “How many caf)taiiis in the regiment 
have two thousand ])Ounds to the fon*, think you? 
You must live, on your pay till your father relentsy 
and if you die, you leave your wdfe a hundred a 
year.” 

“ Do you sup])ose a man of my habits can live on 
his pay and a hundred a year ? ” George cried out in 
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great anger. You must be a fool to talk so, Dobbin. 
How the deuce am I to keep up my position in Uhe 
w orkl upon such a pitiful pittance ? I can’t change 
my habits. 1 rtmst have my comforts. I was n’t 
Ibrought up on porridge, like MaeWhirter, or on po- 
tatoes, like old O’Dowd. Do you expect my wife to 
take ill soldiers’ washing, or ride after the regiment 
in a baggage-wagon ? ” 

‘‘ Well, w'cll,” said Dobbin, still good-naturedly, 
“ we ’ll get her a better conveyance. But try and 
rionember that you are only a dethroned prince now, 
(leorge, my boy; and be quiet whilst the tempest 
lasts. It won’t be for long. Let your name be 
in(*nti()ned in the ‘Gazette,’ and I’ll engage the old 
father' rehmts towards you.” 

“M(*ntioTied in the ‘Gazette!’” George answered. 
“And in what part of it? Among the killed and 
wounded returns, and at the top of the list, very 
likely.” 

“ Bsha ! It will be time enough to cry out when 
we an* hurt,” Dobbin said. “ And if anything hax> 
pens, you know, George, I liave got a little, and I am 
not a marrying man, and 1 shall not forget my godson 
in my will,” In*, added, with a smile. Whereupon the 
dispute end(*d — as many scores of such conversa- 
tiouH b(*tween Osborne and his friend had concluded 
])reviously — by the fornu^.r declaring there was no 
possibility of being angry with Dobbin long, and for- 
giving him very generously after abusing him with- 
out <‘ause. 

“1 say, Becky,” cried Rawdoii Crawley out of his 
dressing-room to his lady, who was attiring herself 
for dinner in her own chamber. 

“ What ? ” said Becky’s shrill voice. She was look- 
ing over h(‘r shoulder in the glass. She had put on 
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the neatest and freshest white frock imagiij,able, and 
with bare shoulders and a little necklace, and a light 
blue sash, she looked the image of youthful innocence 
and girlish happiness. 

I say, what T1 Mrs. O. do, when O. goes out wit>^ 
the regiment ? Crawley said, coming into the room, 
performing a duet on his head with tw’^o huge hair- 
bruslie's, and looking out from under his hair with 
admiration on his pretty little wife. 

suppose she’ll cry her eyes out,” Becky an- 
swered. ^^She has been whimpering half a dozen 
times, at the very notion of it, already to me.” 

You don’t care, I suppose ? ” Rawdon said, half 
angry at his wife’s want of feeling. 

‘‘You wretch! don’t you know that I intend to go 
with you,” Becky replied. “Besides, you’re differ- 
ent. You go as General Tufto’s aide-de-camp. We 
don’t belong to the line,” Mrs. C’rawley said, throw- 
ing up her head with an air that so enchanted her 
husband that he stooped down and kissed it. 

“ Rawdon d^ar — don’t you think — you ’d better 
get that — money from Cupid, before he goes?” 
Becky continued, fixing on a killing bow. She called 
George Osborne, Cupid. She had flattered him about 
his good looks a score of times already. She watched 
over him kindly at ecarte of a night when he would 
drop in to Rawdon’s quarters for a half-hour before 
bedtime. 

She had often called him a horrid dissipated wretch, 
and threatened to tell Emmy of his wicked ways and 
naughty extravagant habits. She brought his cigar 
and lighted it for him ; she knew the effect of that 
manoeuvre, having practised it in former days upon 
Rawdon Crawley. He thought her gay, brisk, arch, 
dUtmgueey delightful. In their little drives and din- 
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Bfeoky, of course/ quite outshone poor Enuny, who 
remained very mute and timid while Mrs. Crawley aq4 
h|fcr husband rattled away together, and Captain Craw- 
l<5)r (and Jos after he joined the young married people) 
'^bbled in silence. 

Emmy’s mind somehow misgave her about her friend, 
Eebecca’s wit, spirits, and accomplishments troubled 
her with a rueful disquiet. They were only a week 
married, and here was George already suffering ennui, 
and eager for others’ society ! She trembled for the 
future. How shall 1 be a companion for him, she 
thought, — so clever and so brilliant, and I such a 
humble foolish creature ? How noble it was of him 
to marry me — to give up everything and stoop down 
to me ! I ought to have refused him, only I had not the 
heart. I ought to have stopped at home and taken care 
of jxior papa. And her neglect of her parents (and in- 
deed there was some foundation for this charge which 
the poor child’s uneasy conscience brought against her) 
was now remembered for the first time, and caused her 
to blush with humiliation. Oh ! thought she, I have 
been very wicked and selfi.sh — selfish in forgetting 
them in their sorrows — selfisli in forcing George to 
marry me. I know 1 ’m not worthy of him — I know 
he would have been happy without me — and yet — I 
tried, I tried to give him up. 

It is hard when, before seven days of marriage 
ire over, such thouglits and confessions as these force 
uhemselves on a little bride’s mind. But so it was, 
and the night before Dobbin came to join these young 
people — on a fine brilliant moonlight night of Alay — 
30 warm and balmy that the window^ were flung open 
to the balcony, from which George and Mrs. Crawley 
were gazing upon the calm ocean spread shining be- 
fore them, while Bawdoii and Jos were engag^ at 
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backgammon within — Amelia couched in a great 
c]jair quite neglected, and watching both these par- 
ties, felt a despair and remorse such as were bitter 
companions for that tender lonely soul. Scarce a week 
was past, and it was come to this ! The future, had 
she regarded it, offered a dismal prospect ; but Emmy 
*was too shy, so to speak, to look to that, and embark 
alone on tliat wide sea, and unfit to navigate it with- 
out a guide and j^roteetor. I know Miss Smith has a 
mean opinion of her. But how many, my dear Madam, 
are endowed with your ]>rodigious strength of mind ? 

Gad, what a tine night, and how briglit the moon 
is ! George said, with a puff of his cigar, which went 
soaring up skywards. 

“ Hoav delicious tliey smell in the open air ! I adore 
them. Who ’d think the moon was two hundred and 
thirty-six thousand eight hundred and forty-seven miles 
off ? V Becky added, gazing at that orb with a smile. 
‘^Is n’t it clever of me to remember that ? Booh ! we 
learned it all at Miss Binkerton’s ! Ifow (‘.aim the sea 
is, and how clear eveiything. I (hHdare I can almost 
see the coast of Brancic ! ” and her bright green eyes 
streamed out, and shot into the night as if they could 
see through it. 

^^I>o you know what I intend to do one morning?” 
she said; find T can swim beautifully, and some 
day, when my Aunt (Jrawley’s (H)m])anion — old Briggs, 
you know — you rennuiiber her — that hook-nosed 
woman, with the long wisps of hair — wlien Briggs 
goes out to bating, I intend to dive -under her awning, 
and insist on a re(‘.onciliation in the water. Is n’t that 
a stratagem ? ” 

George burst out laughing at the idea of this aquatic 
meeting. What’s the row there, you two?” Raw- 
don shouted out, rattling the lx)x. Amelia was making 
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a fool of herself in an absurd hysterical manner, and 
retired to her own room to whimper in private. 

Our history is destined in this chapter to go back- 
wards and forwards in a very irresolute manner seem- 
ingly, and having conducted our story to to-morrow 
presently, we shall immediately again have occasion 
to step back to yesterday, so that the whole of tlie tale 
may get a hearing. As you behold at Her Majesty’s 
drawing-room, the ambassadors’ and high dignitaries’ 
carriages whisk off from a private door, while Captain 
Jones’s ladies are waiting for their fly : as you see in 
the Secretary of the Ti^easury’s antechamber, a half- 
dozen of petitioners Avaiting patiently for their audi- 
ence, and called out one by one, when suddenly an Irish 
member or some eminent personage enters the apart- 
ment, and instantly walks into Mr. Under-Secretary 
over the heads of all the people present : so in the 
conduct of a tale, the romancer is obliged to exercise 
this most partial sort of justice. Although all the 
little incidents must be heard, yet they must be put 
off when the great events make their appearance ; and 
surely such a circumstance as that which brought Dob- 
bin to Brighton, viz., tlie ordering out of the Guards 
and the line to Belgium, and the mustering of the allied 
armies in that country \inder the command of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington — such a dignifted circumstance 
as that, I say, was entitled to the pas over all minor 
occurrences whereof this history is composcKl mainly, 
and hence a little trifling disarrangement and disorder 
was excusable and becoming. \Vc have only noAv ad- 
vance in time so far beyond Chapter XXII. as to have 
got our various charact<TS up into their dressing-rooms 
before the dinner, which took place as usual ou the 
day of Dobbin’s arrival. . ' 

George was too humane or too much occupied with 
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the tie of his neckcloth to convey at once all the news 
te Amelia which his comrade had brought with him 
from London. He came into her room, however, 
holding the attorney’s letter in his liand, and with 
so solemn and important an air that his wife, always 
ingeniously on tlio watch for calamity, thought the 
worst was about to befall, and running up to her hus- 
band, besought her d(*arest G<^orge to tell her every- 
thing — he was ordered abroad; tli(n*e would be a 
battle next week — she knew there would. 

Dearest George parried the (question about foreign 
service, and with a melancholy shake of the head said, 
^‘No, Emmy; it isn’t that: it’s not myself I care 
about : it ’s you. I have had bad news from my 
father. He refuses any communication with me ; he 
has flung us oft; and leaves us to poveity. I can 
rough it well enough ; but you, my dear, liow will 
you bear it ? read here.” And he handed her over 
the letter. 

Amelia, with a look of tender alarm in her eyes, 
listened to her noble hero as he uttered the above 
generous sentiments, and sitting down on the bed, 
read the letter which George gave her with such a 
pompous martyr-like air. Her facie cleared up as she 
read the document, however. The idc'a of sharing 
poverty and privation in company witli the beloved 
object is, as we have before said, far from being dis- 
agreeable to a warm-hearted woman. Tlie notion was 
actually pleasant to little Amelia. Then, as usual, 
she was ashamed of herself for feeling happy at such 
an indecorous moment, and checked her pleasure, say- 
ing demurely, O George, how your poor heart must 
bleed at the idea of being sei)arated from your papa.” 

It does,” said George, with an agonized countenance. 

But he can’t be angry with you long,” she contin- 
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ued. Nobody could, Pm sure. He must forgive 
you, my dearest, kindest husband. Oh, I shall ne^r 
forgive myself if he does not.” 

What vexes me, my poor Emmy, is not my mis- 
fortune, but yours,” George said. I don’t care for 
a little poverty; and I think, without vanity, I’ve 
talents enough to make my own way.” 

That you have,” interposed his wife, who thought 
that war should cease, and her husband -should be 
made a general instantly. 

^^Yes, I shall make my way as well as another,” 
Osborne went on ; but you, my dear girl, how can I 
bear your being deprived of the comforts and station 
in society which my wife had a right to expect ? My 
dearest girl in barracks; the wife of a soldier in a 
marching regiment ; subject to all sorts of annoyance 
and privation ! It makes me miserable.” 

Emmy, (piite at ease, as this was her husband’s only 
cause of dis(piiet, took his hand, and with a radiant 
face and smile began to warble that stanza from the 
favorite song of “ Wrapping Old Stairs,” in which the 
heroine, after rel)uking her Tom for inattention, prom- 
ises ‘‘his trousers to mend, and his grog too to 
make,” if he will be constant and kind, and not for- 
sake her. “ Besides,” she said, after a pause, during 
which she looked as pretty and happy as any young 
woman need, “ is n’t tw'o thousand pounds an immense 
deal of money, George ? ” 

George laughed at her naivete ; and finally they went 
down to dinner, Amelia clinging to George’s arm, still 
warbling tlie tune of “ Wapping Old Stairs,” and more 
pleased and light of mind than she had been for some 
days past. 

Thus the repast, which at length came off, instead 
of being dismal, was an exceedingly brisk and merry 
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one. The excitement of the campaign counteracted 
in George^s. mind the depression occasioned by the 
disinheriting letter. Dobbin still kept up his char- 
acter of rattle. He amused the company with ac- 
counts of the army in Belgium, where nothing but 
fetes and gayety and fashion were going on. Then, 
having a particular end in view, this dexterous cap- 
tain proceeded to describe Mrs. Major OT)owd pack- 
ing her own and her JVIajor’s wardrobe, and how his 
best epaulets had been stowed into a tea-canister, 
whilst her own famous yellow turban, with the bird 
of paradise wra])ped in broAvn paper, was locked "up 
in the Major’s tin cocked-hat (^ase, and wondered what 
effect it would have at the Frtmch king’s court at 
Ghent, or the great military balls at Brussels. 

‘‘Ghent! Brussels!” cried out Amelia with a sud- 
den shock and start. “ Is the regiment ordered away, 
George, — is it ordered away ? ” A look of terror 
came over the sweet smiling face, and she (dung to 
George as by an instinct. 

“ Don’t be afraid, dear,” he said good-naturedly ; 
“ it is but a twelve hours’ passage. It won’t hurt you. 
You sli all go, too, Phnmy.” 

“ I intend to go,” said Becky. “ I ’m on the staff. 
General Tufto is a great flirt of mine. Is n’t he, Kaw- 
don ? ” 

Kawdon laughed out with his usual roar. William 
Dobbin flushed uj) quite red. “ She can’t go,” he said ; 
“ think of the — of the danger,” he was going to add ; 
but had not all his conversation during dinner-time 
tended to prove there was none ? He became very 
confused and silent. 

“ I must and will go,” Amelia cried, with the great- 
est spirit; and George, applauding her resolution, 
patted her under the chin, and asked all the persons 
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pr(‘seut* if they ever saw such a teniiagaut of a wife, 
and agreed that the lady should bear him compaiiy. 

We dl have Mrs. O’Powd to cliaperori you/’ he said. 
What cared she so long as her husband was near her ? 
Thus somehow the bitterness of a i)arting' was juggled 
away. Though war and danger were in store, war 
and danger might not befall for months to come. 
TJuirti was a respite at any rate, which made the timid 
little Amelia almost as hap])y as a full reprieve would 
have done, and which even Dobbin owned in his heart 
was v(My weh^ome. For, to be permitted to see her 
was now the greatest privilege and hope of his life, 
and lie thought witli liimself secretly how he Avould 
watch and })roteet licr. I Avoidd n’t have let her go if 
1 had been married to her, he thought. l>ut (Jeorge 
was the masbn*, and his friend did not think fit to 
remonsti’ato. 

Tutting luu* arm round luu* f]*iend’s waist, Kebecca 
at length (*arried Amelia off from the dinner-table 
where so mu(*h business of importance had been dis- 
cussi'd, and lid’t the gentleimm in a highly exhilarated 
stall*, drinking and talking very gayly. 

In the course of the evening Kawdon got a little 
family-note from his wife, which, although he crumpled 
it up and burnt it instantly in thi* candle, Ave had the 
good luck to read over Rebecca’s shoulde^r. Great 
news,” she Avrote. Mrs. Ihite is gone. Get the 
money from Cupid to-night, as he dl be otf to-morroAV 
most likely. Mind this. — R.” So Avhen tlie little 
company was about adjourning to coffee in the 
women’s ajiartment, RuAvdon touched Osborne on the 
elbow, and said gracefully, I say, Osborne, my boy, 
if cpiite couAumient, I’ll trouble you for that ’ere small 
trifle.” It Avas not ipiite convenient, but nevertheless 
George gave him a considerable present iiistalment in 
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bank-notes from his pocket-book, and a bill on his 
agents at a week’s date, for the remaining sum. 

This matter arranged, George, and Jos, and Dobbin, 
held a council of war over their cigars, and agreed 
that a general move should be made for London in 
Jos^s open carriage tlie next day. Jos, I think, would 
have preferred staying until Rawdon Crawley quitted 
llrighton, but Dobbin and George overruled him, and 
he agreed to carry the i)arty to town, and ordered four 
horsi^s, as became his dignity. With these they set 
off in state, after breakfast, the next day. Amelia 
liad risen very early in the morning, and packed her 
little trunks with the greatest alacrity, Avhih? Osborne 
lay in bed deploring that she had not a maid to help 
her. fShe was only too glad, however, to perfoi-m this 
office for he,rs(df. . A dim, uneasy sentiment about 
Rebecca filled her mind already; and although thej^ 
kissed each otlier most tenderly at parting, yet we 
know Avhat j(‘alousy is; and Mrs. Amelia possessed 
that among other virtues of her sex. 

Besides these cliaracters who are coming and going 
away, we must r(‘m ember that there wore some othej* 
old friends of ours at Brighton ; Miss Crawley, 
namely, and the suite* in attendance upon her. Now, 
although Rebecca and ht*r hus])and w(*re but at a few 
stones’ throw of the lodgings which the invalid Miss 
Crawley occupied, the old lady’s door remained as 
pitilessly closed to them as it liad been heretofore in 
London. As long as she remained by the side of her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Bute Cniwley took care that her 
beloved Matilda should not be agitated by a meeting 
with her m*phew. When the spinster took her drive, 
the faithful Mrs. Bute sat beside her in the carriage. 
When Miss Crawley took the air in a chair, Mrs. Bute 
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marched on one side of the vehicle, whilst honest 
Briggs occupied the other wing. And if they mit 
Eawdon and his wife by chance — although the former 
constantly and obsequiously took off his hat, the Miss- 
Crawley party passed him by with such a frigid and 
killing indifference, that Rawdon began to despair. 

We might as well be in London as here,^’ Captain 
Rawdon often said, with a downcast air. 

comfortable inn in Brighton is better than a 
sininging-house in Chancery Lane,” his wife answered, 
who was of a more cheerful temperament. Think 
of those two aides-de-camp of Mr. Moses, the sheriff’s 
officer, who watched our lodging for a week. Our 
fri(uids liere are very stupid, but Mr. Jos and Captain 
Cu})id are better companions than Mr. Moses’s men, 
Rawdon, my love.” 

‘‘ I wonder the writs have n’t followed me down 
here,” Rawdon continued, still desponding. 

Wh(ui they do we’ll find means to give them the 
sli]),” said dauntless little Becky, and further pointed 
out to her husband the great comfort and advantage 
of meeting Jos and Osborne, whose accpiaintaiice had 
brought to Rawdon Crawley a most timely little sui>- 
ply of ready money. 

‘^It will hardly be enough to pay the inn bill,” 
grumbled the Guardsman. 

“ Why need we pay it ? ” Said the lady, wlio had an 
answer for everything. 

Through Rawdon ’s valet, who still kept up a trifling 
acquaintane^o with the male inhabitants of Miss Craw- 
ley’s servants’ hall, and was instructed to treat the 
coachman to drink whenever they met, old Miss 
Crawley’s movements were pretty well known by our 
young couple ; and Rebecca luckily bethought herself 
of being unwell, and of calling in the same apothecary 
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who was in attendance upon the spinster, so that their 
iiiformation was on the whole tolerably complete. 
Kor was Miss Briggs, although forced to adopt a hostile 
attitude, secretly mimical to Eawdon and his wife. 
She was naturally of a kindly and forgiving disposi- 
tion. Now that the cause of jealousy was removed, 
her dislike for Rebecca disapjjeared also, and she re- 
membered the latter’s invariable good words and good- 
humor. And, indeed, she and Mrs. Firkin, the lady’s- 
maid, and the whole of Miss Orawh^y’s liousehold, 
groaned under the tyranny of the triumpliant Mrs. 
Bute. 

As often will be the ease, that good but imperious 
woman pushed her advantages too far, and her suc- 
cesses quite unmercifully. She had in the (jourse of a 
few weeks brought the invalid to such a state of help- 
less docility, that the poor soul yielded herself entirely 
to her sister’s orders, and did not evcui dare to com- 
plain of her slavery to Briggs or Firkin. Mrs. Bute 
measured out the glasses of wine wliicdi Miss Crawley 
was daily allowed to take, with irresistible accuracy, 
greatly to the annoyance of Firkin and the butler, who 
found themselves deprived of (control over even the 
sherry-bottle. She apportioned the sweet-breads, jel- 
lies, chickens ; their quantity and oi‘der. Night and 
noon and morning she brought the abominable drinks 
ordained by the doctor, and miuh^ her patient swallow 
them with so aff(icting an obedience, that Firkin said 
‘^my poor Missus du take her physic like a lamb.” 
She prescril)ed the drive in the carriage or the ride in 
the chair, and, in a word, ground down the old lady in 
her conval(\sc(*ncc in such a way as only belongs to 
your proper-managing, motherly, moral woman. If 
ever the jjatient faintly resisted, and pleaded for a lit- 
tle bit more dinner or a little drop less medicine, the 
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nurse threatened her with instantaneous death, when 
Miss Crawley instantly gave in. She no spirit left 
in her/^ Firkin remarked to Briggs; ^‘she ain’t ave 
called me a fool these three weeks.” Finally, Mrs. 
Bute had made up her mind to dismiss the aforesaid 
honest lady’s-maid, Mr. Bowls, the large confidential 
man, and Briggs herself, and to send for her daughters 
from the Rectory, previous to removing the dear in- 
valid bodily to Queen’s Crawley, when an odious acci- 
dent happened which called her away from duties so 
pleasing. The Reverend Bute Crawley, her husband, 
riding home one night, fell with his horse and broke 
his collar-bone. Fever and inflammatory symptoms 
set in, and Mrs. Bute was forced to leave Sussex for 
Hampshire. As soon as ever Bute was restored, she 
promised to return to her dearest friend, and departed, 
leaving the strongest injunctions with the household 
regarding their behavior to their mistress ; and as soon 
as she got into the Southampton coach, there was such 
a jubilee and sense of relief in all Miss Crawley’s 
house, as the company of persons assembled there 
had not t^xpei-ienced for many a week before. That 
very day Miss Crawley left off her afternoon dose of 
medicine : that afternoon Bowls opened an indepen- 
dent bottle of sh(»rry for himself and Mrs. Firkin : 
that night Miss Crawley and Miss Briggs indulged in 
a game of piquet instead of one of Porteus’s sermons. 
It was iis in the old nursery story, when the stick for- 
got to beat the dog, and the whole course of events 
underwent a peacefid and a happy revolution. 

At a very early hour in the morning, twice or thrice 
a week. Miss Briggs used to betake herself to a bath- 
ing-machine, and disport in the water in a flannel gown 
and an oilskin cap. Rebecca, as we have Seen, was 
aware of this circumstance, and though she did not 
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attempt to storm Briggs as she had threatened, and 
actually dive into that lady’s presence and surprise her 
under the sacredness of the awning, Mrs. Rawdon de- 
termined to attack Briggs as she came away from her 
bath, refreshed and invigorated by her dip, and likely 
to be in good-humor. 

So getting up very early the next morning, Becky 
brought the telescope in their sitting-room, which 
faced the sea, to bear upon the bathing-machines on 
the beach ; saw Briggs arrive, enter her box, and put 
out to sea; and was on the shore just as the nymph of 
whom she came in quest stepped out of the little cara- 
van on to the shingles. It was a pretty picture ; the 
beach; the bathing-women’s faces; tlie long line of 
rocks and buildings were blushing and bright in the 
sunshine. Rebecca wore a kind, tender smile on her 
face, and was holding out her pretty white liand as 
Briggs emerged from the box. What could Briggs do 
but accept the salutation ? 

Miss Sh — Mrs. Crawley,” she said. 

Mrs. Crawley seized her hand, ])ressed it to her 
heart, and with a sudden impulse, flinging her arms 
round Briggs, kissed her affectionately. ^^Dear, dear 
friend!” she said, with a touch of such natural 
feeling, that Miss Briggs of course at once began to 
melt, and even the bathing-woman was mollified. 

Rebecca found no difficulty in engaging Briggs in a 
long, intimate, and delightful conversation. Every- 
thing that had passed since the morning of Becky’s 
sudden departure from Miss Crawley’s house in Park 
Lane up to the present day, and Mrs. Bute’s happy 
retreat, was discussed and described by Briggs. All 
Miss Crawley’s symptoms, and the particulars of her 
illness and medical treatment, were narrated by the 
confidante with that fulness and accuracy which 
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women delight in. About their complaints and their 
doctors do ladies ever tire of talking to each othefi? 
Briggs did not on this occasion; nor did Rebecca 
weary of listening. She was thankful, truly thank- 
ful, that the dear kind Briggs, that the faithful, 
the invaluable Firkin, had been permitted to remain 
with their benefactress through her illness. Heaven 
bless her! though she, Rebecca, had seemed to act 
undutifully towards Miss Crawley; yet was not her 
fault a natural and excusable one? Could she help 
giving her hand to tlie man who had won her heart? 
Briggs, the sentimental, could only turn up her eyes 
to heaven at this a])peal, and heave a sympathetic 
sigh, and think tliat she, too, had given away her 
afft^ctions long years ago, and own that Rebecca was 
no very great criminal. 

Can 1 ever forget her who so befriended the friend- 
less orplian ? No, though she lias cast me off,’^ the 
latter said, I shall never cease to love her, and I 
would devote my life to her service. As my own 
benefactress, as my beloved Rawdon’s adored relative, 
I love and admire Miss Crawley, dear Miss Briggs, 
beyond any woman in the world, and next to he^ I 
love all those who are faithful to her. /would never 
have treated Miss Crawley’s faithful friends as that 
odious designing Mrs. Bute has done. Rawdon, who 
was all In^art,” Rebecca continued, although his out- 
ward manners might seem rough and careless, had 
said a hundred times, with tears in his eyes, that he 
blessed Heaven for sending his dearest Aunty two 
such admirable nurses as her attached Firkin and her 
admirable Miss Briggs. Should the machinations of 
the horrible Mrs. Bute end, as she too much feared 
they Avould, in banishing everybody that Miss Craw- 
ley loved from her side, and leaving that poor lady a 
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victim to those harpies at the Kectory, Rebecca be- 
SQfight her (Miss Briggs) to remember that her own 
home, humble as it was, was always open to receive 
Briggs. Dear friend, she exclaimed, in a transport 
of enthusiasm, some hearts can never forget benefits ; 
all women are not Bute Crawleys I Though why 
should I complain of her,” Rebecca added; ‘^though 
I haye been her tool and the victim to her arts, do I 
not owe my dearest Rawdon to her ? ” And Rebecca 
unfolded to Briggs all Mrs. Bute’s conduct at Queen’s 
Crowley, wbi(di, though unintelligible to her then, was 
clearly enough explained by the events now, — now 
that the attachment had sprung iij) which Mrs. Bute 
had encouraged by a thousand artifices, — now that 
two innocent people had fallen into the snares which 
she had laid for them, and loved and married and 
been ruined through her schemes. 

It was all very true. Briggs saw the stratagems as 
clearly as possible. Mrs. Ihite had made the match 
between Rawdon and Rebecca. Yet, though the latter 
vras a perfectly innocent victim. Miss Briggs could 
not disguise from her friend her fear that Miss Craw- 
ley’s affections were hopelessly estranged from Re- 
becca, and that the old lady woidd never forgive her 
nephew for making so imprudent a marriage. 

On this point Rebecca had her own opinion, and 
still kept up a good heart. If Miss Crawley did not 
forgive them at present, she might at least relent on a 
future day. Even now, there was only that puling, 
sickly Pitt Crawley between Rawdon and a baronetety ; 
and should anything happen to the former, all would 
be well. At all events, to have Mrs. Bute’s designs 
exposed, and herself well abused, was a satisfaction, 
and might be advantageous to Rawdon’s interest ; 
and Rebecca, after an hoards chat with her recovered 
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friend, left her with the most tender demonstrations 
of regard, and quite assured that the (3onversatk>n 
they had had together would be reported to Miss 
Crawley before many hours were over. 

This interview ended, it became full time for Re- 
becca to return to her inn, wliere all th(3 party of the 
previous day were assembled at a farewell breakfast. 
R(*bee,ea took sindi a temler leavi^ of Aiiudia as bcH'ame 
two woiiKMi who lovi'd (*a(di otlun* as sisters; and hav- 
ing ns(ul her handkerchief jdenti fully, and hung on 
her fricMid’s ne<*,k as if tiny Aver(3 j)arting forever, and 
waved the haiidkendjief (whiidi Avas (piite dry, by the 
Avay) oiit of AvindoAV, as tin* carriage drove off, she 
came ba(*.k to the breakfast-tabh^, and at(3 some ])rawns 
with a good d(*al of apjietite, considering her emotion ; 
and Avhile she Avas munching these dcdicacies, ex- 
jdaimnl to RaAvdon what laid occurred in her morning 
Avalk betwe(m hers(*lf and Briggs. ll(*r hojx's were 
very high : she made her husband share them. She 
gcmerally succeeded in making her husband share all 
her opinions, whether melancholy or cheerful. 

You will now, if j^ou please, my dear, sit dowm at 
the Avriting-table, and jxm me a pretty little letter to 
Miss Crawh'y, in Avhicdi you ’ll say that you are a good 
boy, and that sort of thing.” So RaAvdou sat down, 
and wrotti off, Brighton, Thursday,” and “ My dear 
Aunt,” with gnnit ra])iility: but there the gallant 
officer’s imagination faile<l him. He mumbled the 
end of his ])(m, and looked up in his Avife’s face. She 
could not h(dp laughing at his rueful countenance, and 
marching up and down the room Avith her hands be- 
hind her, the little Ayoman began to dictate a letter, 
whicli he took doAvn. 

Before quitting the (iountry and comraenoing a 
campaign, which very possibly may be fatal — • ” 
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What ? ” said Rawdon, rather surprised, but took 
th§ humor of the phrase, and presently wrote it down 
with a grin. 

Which very possibly may be fatal, I have come 
hither — ’’ 

Why not say ‘ come here,’ Becky ? ‘ come here ’ is 
grammar,” tlie, dragoon interposed. 

have cojiie hither,” Rebecca insisted, with a 
stamp of her foot, ‘‘ to say farew(‘ll to my dearest and 
earliest friend. I beseech you before I go, not per- 
haps to return, onc*e more', to l(‘.t me pn‘ss the hand 
from which 1 have received nothing but kindnesses 
all my life.” 

Kindnesses all my life,” echoed Rawdon, scratch- 
ing down the words, and quite; amazed at his own 
facility of composition. 

ask nothing from you but tliat we should part 
not in anger. T have the ])ride of my family on some 
points, though not on all. I married a painter’s daugh- 
ter, and am not ashamed of the union.” 

‘‘No, run me througli the lx>dy if 1 am ! ” Rawdon 
ejaculated. 

“You old booby,” Rebecca said, pinching his ear 
and looking over to see that he made no mistakes in 
spelling — “ ‘ beseecli ’ is not spelt with an a, and 
‘earliest’ is.” So he altered these words, bowing 
to the superior knowledge of his little Missis. 

“ I thought that yon were aware of the progress of 
my attachment,” Rebecca continued: “I knew that 
Mrs. Bute Crawley confirmed and encouraged it. But 
I make no reproaches. I married a poor woman, and 
am content to abide by what I have done. Leave your 
property, dear Aunt, as you will. I shall never com- 
plain of the way in which you dispose of it. I would* 
have you believe that I love you for yourself, and not 
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for money’s sake. I want to be reconciled to you ere 
I leave England. Let me, let me see you before I go. 
A few weeks or months hencie it may be too late, and 
I cannot bear the notion of quitting the country with- 
out a kind word of farewell from you.” 

She won’t recognize my .style in that,^ said Becky. 
I made the sentences short and brisk on purpose.” 
And this autlientic missive was despatched under 
cover to Miss lh*iggs. 

Old Miss Crawley laughed when Briggs, with great 
mystery, handcul h(*r over this candid and simple 
statement. We may read it now Mrs. Bute is 
away,” she said. Read it to me, Briggs.” 

When Briggs hrul read the epistle out, her patroness 
laughed more. Don’t you see, you goose,” she said 
to Briggs, wlio professed to lx* much touched by the 
hont^st affection whi(di ]H'rva(led the composition, 
Don’t you sec.* that Uawdon never wrote a word of 
it. .He n(*ver wrote to me without asking for money 
in his lil’e, and all his letters are full of bad spel- 
ling, and dashes, and bad grammar. It is that lit- 
tle s(U‘p(*nt of a governess who rules him.” They 
are all a-likc^, Miss Crawley thought in her heart. 
They all want me dead, and are hankering for my 
money. 

T don't mind seeing Rawdon,” she added, after a 
pause, and in a tone of pi^rfeet indifference. I had 
just as soon shake*, hands with him as not. Provided 
there is no s(*,ene, why should n’t we meet ? I don’t 
mind. But human patience has its limits ; and mind, 
my dear, I res])ectfully decline to receive Mrs. Raw- 
don I can’t support that quite ” — and Miss Briggs 
\^as fain to be content with this half-message of con- 
ciliation ; and thought that the best method of bring- 
ing the old lady and her nephew together, was to warn 
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Rawdon to be in waiting on the Cliff, when Misa 
Crawley went out for her air in her ehair. 

. There they met. I don’t know whether Miss Craw- 
ley had any private feeling of regard or emotion upon 
seeing her old favorite ; but she held out a (iouple of 
lingers to him with as smiling and good-humored an 
air, as if they had met only the day before. And as 
for Rawdon, he turned as red as scarlet, and wrung 
off Briggs’s hand, so great was his rapture and his 
confusion at the meeting. Perhaps it was interest 
that moved him: or ])erhaps affection: perha])S he 
was touched by the change which the illness of the 
last weeks had Avrought in his aunt. 

^^The old girl has always acted like a trump to me/’ 
he said to his wifts as he narrated the interview, ‘^and 
I felt, you know, ratln^r queer, and that sort of thing. 
I walked by the side of the whatdye’eall’em, you 
know, and to her OAvn door, Avh(u*e Bowls came to 
help her in. And I wanted to go in very much, 
only — ” 

“ You did nH go in, Rawdon ! ” screamed his wife. 

No, my dear ; I ’m hanged if I was n’t afraid when 
it came to the j joint.” 

You fool ! you ought to have gone in, and never 
come out again,” rv(*becca said. 

Don’t call me names,” said the big Cuardsman, 
sulkily. Perhaps I was a fool, Becky, but you 
should n’t say so ; ” and he gave his wife a look, 
such as his countenance could w('ar when angered, 
and such as was not plejisant to face. 

Well, dearest, to-morrow you must be on the look- 
out, and go and see her, mind, whether she asks you 
or no,” Rebecca said, trying to soothe her angry yoke- 
mate. On which he replied, that lie would do exactly 
as he liked, and Avould just thank her to keep a civil 
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tongue in her head ~ and the wounded husband went 
away, and passed the forenoon at the billiard-roojpt, 
sulky, silent, and suspicious. 

But before the night was over he was compelled to 
give in, and own, as usual, to his wife’s superior 
prudence and foresight, by the most melancholy con- 
firmation of the presentiments whic^h she had re- 
garding the consequences of the mistake which he 
had made. Miss Crawley must have had some emo- 
tion upon seeing him and shaking hands with him 
after so long a rupture. She mused upon the meet- 
ing a considerable time. ‘^Bawdon is getting very 
fat and old, Briggs,” she said to her companion. 
^‘His nose has become red, and he is exceedingly 
coarse in aj)pearanco. His marriage to that woman 
has hopelessly vulgarized him. Mrs. Bute always 
said they drank together ; and I have no doubt they 
do. Yes : he smelt of gin abominably. I remarked 
it. Did n’t you ? ” 

In vain Briggs interposed that IMrs. Bute spoke ill 
of everybody : and, as far as a ])erson in her humble 
position could judge, was an — 

<< An artful designing woman ? Yes, so she is, and 
she does speak ill of every one,- — but I am certain 
that woman has made Rawdon drink. All those low 
people do — ” 

He was very much affected at seeing you, Ma’am,” 
the companion said; ‘^and I am sure, when you re- 
member that he is going to the field of danger — 

How much money has he promised you, Briggs ? ” 
the old spinster cried out, working herself into a ner- 
vous rage w- << there now, of course you begin to cry* 
I hate scenes. Why am I always to be worried ? Go 
pjid cry up in your own room, and send Firkin to 
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— no, stop, sit down and blow your nose, and leave 
off crying, and write a letter to Captain Crawley.” 
Poor Briggs went and placed herself obediently at 
the writing-book. Its leaves were blotted all over 
with relu?s of the firm, strong, rapid handwriting of 
the spinster’s late aiuanuensis, Mrs. Bute Crawley. 

. Begin ^My dear sir,’ or ‘Dear sir,’ that will be 
better, and say you are desired by Miss Crawley — 
no, by Miss Crawley’s medical man, by Mr. Creamer, 
to state, that my health is such that all strong emo- 
tions would be dangerous in my present delicate 
condition — and that I must decline any family dis- 
cussions or interviews whatever. And thank him 
for coming to Brighton, and so forth, and beg him 
not to stay any longer on my account. And, Miss 
Briggs, you may add that I wish him a hon voyage^ 
and that if he will take the trouble to call upon my 
law'yer in Gray’s Inn Square, he will find there a 
communication for him. Yes, that will do; and that 
will make him h^avc Brighton.” The benevolent Briggs 
penned this senteiure with the utmost satisfaction. 

“To seize upon me the very day after Mrs. Bute 
wfis gone,” the f)hl lady prattled on ; “ it was too in- 
decent. Briggs, my dear, write to Mrs. Crawley, and 
say she needn’t come bm-.k. No — she needn’t — and 
she sha’n’t — and I won’t be a slave in my own house 

— and I won’t be starved and choked with i)oison. 
They all want to kill me — all — all ” — and with this 
the lonely old woman burst into a scream of hysterical 
tears. 

The last scene of her dismal Vanity Fair comedy 
was fast approaching; the tawdry lamps were going 
out one by one ; and the dark curtain was almost 
ready to descend. 

That final paragraph, which referred Rawdon to 
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Miss Crawley^s solicitor in London, and '^h.ich Briggs 
had written so good-naturedly, consoled the dragoon 
and his wife somewhat, after their first blank disap- 
pointment, on reading the spinster^s refusal of a rec- 
onciliation. And it effected the purpose for which 
the old lady had caused it to be written, by making 
Eawdon very eager to get to London. 

Out of Jos’s losings and George Osborne’s bank- 
notes, he paid his bill at the inn, the landlord whereof 
does not probably know to this day how doubtfully his 
account once stood. For, as a general so'ffds his bag- 
gage to the rear before an action, Kebecca had wisely 
j)acked up all their chief valuables and sent them off 
under care of George’s servant, who went in charge 
of the trunks on the coacdi back to London, llaw- 
doii and his wife returned by tlie same conveyance 
next day. 

“ I should have liked to see the old girl before we 
went,” llawdon said. ‘‘She looks so cut up and al- 
tered that I ’m sure she can’t last long. I wonder 
what sort of a checpie I shall have at Waxy’s. Two 
hundred — it can’t be less than two hundred, — hey, 
Becky ? ” 

In consecpience of the repeated visits of the aides- 
de-cam}) of the Slu'riff of Middlesex, Kawdon and his 
wife did not go back to their lodgings at Brompton, 
but put up at an inn. Early tlie next morning, liebecca 
had an opportunity of seeing them as she skirted that 
suburb on her road to old Mrs. Sedley’s house at 
Fulham, whither she went to look for her dear Ame- 
lia and lier Brighton friends. They were all off to 
Chatham, thence to Harwich, to take shipping for 
Belgium with the regiment — kind old Mrs. Sedley 
very much depressed and tearful, solitary. Returning 
from this visit, Rebecca found her husband, who had 
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been off to Gray^s Tnn, and learned his fate. He came 
baJCk furious. 

**By Jove, Becky/’ says he, she’s only given me 
twenty pound!” 

Though it told against themselves, the joke was 
too good, and Becky burst out laughing at Kawdon’s 
discomfiture. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


BETWEKN LONDON AND CHATHAM. 

On quitting Prigliton, our friend George, as became 
a ])(n*s(Ui of rank and fashion travelling in a barouche 
with four horses, drove in state to a fine hotel in 
Cavendish S(]uare, where a suite of splendid rooms, 
and a tabh* inagnifieently furnished with plate and 
suiTound(Hl by a half-dozen of black and silent waiters, 
Avas r(nidy to recadve the young gentleman and his bride. 
George^ did the honors of the jdace with a princely air 
to tfos and Dobbin ; and Amelia, for the first time, and 
witli ex(H‘e{ling shyiu'ss and timidity, presided at what 
George ealbnl Inu* own table. 

G(‘org(* [)ooh-iH)oh(Hl tin* wine and bullied the wait- 
ers royally, and dos gobbled the turtle with immense 
satisfaction. Dobbin h(d])ed him to it; for the lady 
of the houses bi'fore whom the tureen was placed, was 
so ignorant of the contents, that she was going to 
lieli) Mr. SiMlley witliout Ix'stowing upon him either 
callii)as]i or eallipee. 

The s])hMidor of the enteTtainment, and the apart- 
ments in whi(5h it was given, alarmed Mr. Dobbin, who 
remonstrated aft(u- dinner, when Jos was asleep in the 
giH'at (diair. Put in vain he cried out against the 
enormity of turtle and idiampagne that was fit for an 
archbishop. I ’ve always been ac^customed to travel 
like a gentleman,’^ George said, ‘‘and, damme, my wife 
shall travel like a lady. As long as there a shot in 
the lockei’, she shall want for nothing, said the gener 
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ous fellow, quite 2)lease(l with himself for his magnifi- 
c«aice of si)irit. Nor did Dobbin try and convince 
him that Amelia’s happiness was not centred in turtle- 

SOUJ). 

A while after dinner, Amelia timidly expressed a 
wish to go and see her mamma, at Fulham : which 
permission George granted her with some grumbling. 
And she tripi)ed away to her enormous bedroom, in 
the centre of which stood the enormous funereal bed, 
^Hhat the Emj^eror llalixander’s sister slej^t in when 
the allied sufferings was here,” and put on her little 
bonnet and shawl with the utmost eagerness and 
pleasure. George was still drinking claret wdien she 
returned to the dining-room, and made no signs of 
moving. ^‘Ar’n’t you coming wdth ni(‘, dearest?” 
she asked him. No; the ‘^dearest” had ^‘business” 
that night. Ilis man should get her a coacdi and 
go with her. And the coach being at the door of 
the hotel, Amelia made George a little disap^ioiuted 
curtsy after looking vainly into liis face once or twice, 
and went sadly down the great staircase, Captain 
Dobbin after, who handed lier into thii vehicle, and 
saw it drive away to its destination. The very valet 
was ashamed of numtioning the address to the hack- 
ney-coachman before the hotel-wait(n-s, and promised 
to instruct him when they got furtlier on. 

Dobbin walked hoim^ to his old quarters at the 
Slaughters’, thinking very likcdy that it would be 
delightful to be in that hackney-coacdi along with Mrs. 
Osborne. Georg(j wjis evidently of quite a difte.rent 
taste ; for when he had taken wine enough, he went 
olf to half-price at the play, to see Mr. Kean ])erform in 
Shylock. Captain Osborne was a gre# lover of the 
drama, and had himself performed high-c^oinedy char- 
acters with great distinction in several garrison theatri- 
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cal entertainments. J os slept on until lon^ after dark, 
when he woke up with a start at the motions of hfs 
servant, who was removing and emptying the decan- 
ters on the table; and the hackney-coach stand was 
again put into recpiisition for a carriage to convey this 
stout hero to his lodgings and bed. 

Mrs. Sedley, you may be sure, clasped her daughter 
to her heart with all maternal eagerness and affection, 
running out of the door as the carriage drew up before 
the little gardcm-gate, to welcome the weeping, trem. 
bling young bride. Old Mr. Clapp, who was in his 
sliirt-sleeves, trimming tlie garden-plot, shrank back, 
alarmed. The Irish servant-lass rushed up from the 
kitchen and smiled a (rod bless you.’^ Amelia could 
hardly walk along the flags and up the steps into the 
parlor. 

How the floodgatt\s were opened, and mother and 
daughter wept, wluui they were together embracing 
each other in this sanctuary, may readily be imagined 
by evmy reader who possessc's the least sentimental 
turn. When don't ladies weep ? At wdiat occasion of 
joy, sorrow, or other business of life ? and, after such an 
event as a marriage, mother and daughter were surely 
at liberty to give way to a sensibility which is as ten- 
der as it is refreshing. About a question of marriage 
I have seen woimm who liate each other kiss and cry 
together (piite fondly. How much more do they feel 
when they love ! Cood mothers are married over 
again at their daught(»rs’ weddings ; and as for subse- 
quent events, who does not know how ultra-maternal 
grand motliers are ? — in fact a woman until she is a 
grandmother, clbes not often really know what to be a 
motlnu* is. lict us respect Amelia and her mamma 
whispering and wlum]:)ering and laughing and crying 
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in the parlor and the twilights Old Mr. Sedley did. 
iiTe had not divined who was m the carriage when it 
drove up. He had not flown out to meet his daughter, 
though he kissed her very warmly when she entered 
the room (where he was occupied, as usual, with his 
papers and tapes and statements of accounts), and 
after sitting with the mother and daughter for a short 
time, he very wisely left the little apartment in their 
possession, 

George’s valet was looking on in a very supercilious 
manner at Mr. Clapp in his shirt-sleeves, watering his 
rose-bushes. He took off his hat, however, with much 
condescension to Mr. Sedley, wlio asked news about 
his son-in-law, and about eJos’s carriage, and whether 
his horses had been down to Brighton, and about that 
infernal traitor Bonaparty, and the war; until the 
Irish maid-servant came with a plate and a bottle of 
wine, from wliicdi the old gentleman insisted upon 
helping the valet. He gave him a half-guinea too, 
which the servant pocketed witli a mixture of wonder 
and contempt. To the health of your master and 
mistress, Trotter,” Mr, Sedley said, ‘‘ and here ’s some- 
thing to drink your health when you get home, 
Trotter.” 

There were but nine days past since Amelia had left 
that little cottage and home — and yet how far off the 
time seemed since she had bidden it farewell. What 
a gulf lay between her and that past life. She could 
look back to it from her present standing-place, and 
contemplate, almost as another Ixdng, the young 
unmarried girl absorbed in lier love, having no eyes 
but for one special object, receiving ])arental affection 
if not ungratefully, at least indifferenHy, and as if it 
were her due — her whole heart and thoughts bent 
on the accomplishment pf one desii'e. The review of 
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those days, so lately^one, yet so far away, touched 
her with shame ; aiK^he aspect of the kind parents 
filled her with tender remorse. Was the prize gained — 
the heaven of life — and the winner still doubtful and 
unsatisfied ? As his hero and heroine pass the matri- 
monial barrier, the novelist generally drops the cur- 
tain, as if the drama were over then : the doubts and 
struggles of life ended : as if, once landed in the mar- 
riage country, all were green and pleasant there ; and 
wife and husband had nothing to do but to link each 
other^s arms together, and wander gently downwards 
towards old age in hap])y and perfect fruition. But 
our little Amelia was just on the bank of her new 
country, and was already looking anxiously back 
towards the sad, friendly figures waving farewell to 
her across the stream, from the other distant shore. 

In honor of the young bride’s arrival, her mother 
thought it necessary to juejjare I don’t know what 
festive entertainment, and after the first ebullition 
of talk, took leave of Mrs. George Osborne for a 
while, and dived dow!i to the lower regions of the 
house to a sort of kitchen-parlor (oc(ui])ied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Clajip, and in the evening, when her dishes were 
washed and her curl-papers removed, by Miss Flanni- 
gan, the Irish servant), there to take measures for the 
preparing of a magnificent ornamented tea. All peo- 
ple have tlieir ways of expressing kindness, and it 
seemed to Mrs. Sedlcy that a miitfin and a quantity 
of orange marmalade spread out in a little cut-glass 
saucer would be peculiarly agreeable refreshments to 
Amelia in her most interesting situation. 

While these delicacies were being transacted below, 
Amelia, leavitg the drawing-room walked up stiiirs 
and found herself, she scarce knew how, in the little 
room which she *had occupied before her marriage, 
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and in that very chair in which she had passed so 
many bitter hours. She sank Dack in its arms as if 
^ it were an old friend ; and fell to thinking over the 
past week, and the life beyond it. Already to be 
looking sadly and vaguely back : always to be pining 
for something which, when obtained, brought doubt 
and sadness rather than pleasure; here was the lot 
of our poor little creature, and harmless lost wanderer 
in the great struggling crowds of Vanity Fair. 

Here she sat and recalled to herself fondly that 
image of George to which she had knelt before mar- 
riage. Did she own to herself how different the real 
man was from that su])erb young hero whom she had 
worshipped? It requires many, many years — and a 
man must be very bad indeed — before a woman’s 
pride and vanity will let her own to such a con- 
fession. Then Kebecca’s twinkling green eyes and 
baleful smile lighted upon her, and filled her with 
dismay. And so she sat for a while indulging in 
her usual mood of selfish brooding, in that very list- 
less melancholy attitude in which the honest maid- 
servant had found her, on the day wlien she brought 
up the letter in which George renewed his offer of 
marriage. 

She looked at the little white bed, which had been 
hers a few days before, and thought she would like 
to sleep in it that night, and wake, as formerly, with 
her mother smiling over her in the morning. Then 
she thought with terror of the great funereal damask 
I>avilion in the vast and dingy state bedroom, which 
was awaiting her at the grand hotel in Cavendish 
Square. Dear little white bed! how many a long 
night had she wept on its pillow ! How she had 
despaired and hoped to die there ; and now were not 
all her wishes accomplished, and the lover of whom 
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she had despaired her own forever ? Kind mother ! 
how patiently and t^derly she had watched round 
that bed ! She went and knelt down by the bedside ; 
and there this wounded and timorous, but gentle and 
loving soul sought for consolation, where as yet, it 
must be owned, our little girl had but seldom looked 
for it. Love had been her faith hitherto; and the 
sad, bleeding, disappointed heart began to feel the 
want of another consoler. 

Have we a right to repeat or to overhear her prayers ? 
Tln^se, brother, are secrets, and out of the domain of 
Vanity Fair, in which our story lies. 

But tliis may be said, that when the tea was finally 
announced, our young lady came down stairs a great 
deal more cheerful ; that she did not despond, or de- 
plore her fate, or thii\k about George’s cohbiess, or 
Rebecca’s eyes, as she had been wont to do of late. 
She went down stairs, and kissed her father and 
mother, and talked to the old gentleman, and made 
him more merry than he Inul been for many a day. 
She sat down at the piano which I>obbin had bought 
for her, and sang over all her father’s favorite old 
songs. She pronounced the tea to be excellent, and 
praised the ex(|uisite taste in which the marmalade 
was arranged in the saucers. And in dt‘terniining 
to make everybody else happj% sin* found herself so ; 
and was sound asleep in tlu‘ great funereal pavilion, 
and only woke up with a smile when George arrived 
from the theatre. 

For the next day, George had more important 
business ” to transtmt than that which took him to 
see Mr. Kean in Shylock. Immediately on his ar- 
rival in ‘ London he had written off to his father’s 
solicitors, signifying his royal pleasure that an inter 
view should take place between them on the morrow 
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His hotel losses at billiards and cards to Captain 
Grawley had almost drained the young man’s purse, 
which wanted replenishing before he set out on his 
travels, and he had no resource but to infringe upon 
the two thousand pounds which the attorneys were 
commissioned to pay over to him. He had a perfect 
belief in his own mind that his father would relent 
before very long. How could any parent be obdurate 
for a length of time against such a paragon as he 
was ? If his mere past and personal merits did not 
succeed in mollifying his father, George determined 
that he would distinguish himself so prodigiously in 
the ensuing campaign that the old gentleman must 
give in to him. And if not ? Bah ! the world was be- 
fore him. His luck might change at cards, and there 
was a deal of s})ending in two thousand pounds. 

So he sent off Amelia om^e more in a carriage to her 
mamma, with strict orders and carte blanche to the 
two ladies to purchase everytliing requisite for a lady of 
Mrs. George Osborne’s fashion, who was going on a for- 
eign tour. They had but one day to complete the out- 
fit, and it may be imagined that their business therefore 
occupied them ])retty fully. In a carriage once more, 
bustling about from milliner to linendraper, escorted 
back to the carriage by obsequious shopmen or polite 
owners, Mrs. Sedley was herself again almost, and sin- 
cerely happy for th(3 first time since their misfortunes. 
Nor was Mrs. Amelia at all above the pleasure of shop- 
ping and bjirgaining, and seeing and buying pretty 
things. (Would any man, the most philosophic, give 
twopence for a woman who was ?) She gave herself 
a little treat, obedient to her husband’s orders, and 
purchased a quantity of ladies’ gear, showing a great 
deal of taste and elegant discernment, as all the shop- 
folks said. 
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And about the war that was ensuing, Mrs. Osborne 
was not much alarmed ; Bonaparty was to be crushed 
almost without a struggle. Margate packets were saih 
ing every day, filled with men of fashion and ladies of 
note, on their way to Brussels and Ghent. People 
were going not so much to a war as to a fashionable 
tour. The newspapers Laughed the wretched upstart 
and swindler to scorn. Such a Corsican wretch as 
that withstand the armies of Europe, and the genius 
of the immortal Wellington ! Amelia held him in utter 
contempt; for it needs not to be said that this soft 
and gentle cr(»ature took her 6])inions from those peo- 
ple who surrounded her, su(»h fidelity being much too 
humble-minded to tliink for itself. Well, in a word, 
she and her mother performed a great day’s shopping, 
and she accjuitted herself with considerable liveliness 
and cr(*dit on tliis her first appearance in the genteel 
world of liondon. 

George im^an while, with his hat on one side, his 
elbows S(piare(l, and his swaggering martial air, made 
for lV‘(lford Uow, and stalked into the attorney’s offices 
as if ho was lord of eveny pale-faced clerk who was 
scribbling th(‘i’(*. He ordered somebody to inform Mr. 
Higgs tli.at (\ij)tain Osborne was waiting, in a fierce 
and patronizing way, as if the pekin of an attorney, 
wlio had thrice his brains, fifty times his money, and a 
thousand times his experience*, was a wretched under- 
ling who should instantly leave all his business in life 
to attend on the Captain’s pleasure. He did not see 
the sneer of contempt whiidi })assed all round the room, 
from the first ch*rk to the articled gents, from the arti- 
cled gents to the ragged writers and white-faced mn- 
ners, in clothes too tight for them, as he sat there 
tapping his boot with his cane, and thinking what a 
parcel of miserable poor devils these were. The mlfr 
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erable poor devils knew all about his affairs. They 
talked about them over their pints of beer at their 
public-house clubs to other clerks of a night. Ye Gods, 
what do not attorneys and attorneys’ clerks know in 
London ! Nothing is hidden from their inquisition, 
and their familiars mutely rule our city. 

‘ Perhaps George expected, wdien he entered Mr. 
Higgs’s apartment, to find that gentleman commis- 
sioned to give him some message of compromise or 
conciliation from his father ; perhai)S his haughty and 
cold demeanor was adopted as a sign of his spirit and 
resolution : but if so, his fierceness was met by a chill- 
ing coolness and indifference on the attorney’s part, 
that rendered swaggering absurd. He pret(md(‘d to be 
writing at a })aper, when the Captain entered. ^‘Pray, 
sit down, sir,” said he, ^^and 1 will attend to your lit- 
tle affair in a moment. Mr. Poe, get the release papers, 
if you please ; ” and then he fell to writing again. 

Poe having produced those papers, his chief calcu- 
lated the amount of two thousand pounds stock at the 
rate of the day ; and asked Captain Osborne whether 
he would take the sum in a cheque upon the bankers, 
or whether he should direct the latter to j)urchase 
stock to that amount. ‘‘ One of the late Mrs. Osborne’s 
trustees is out of town,” he said indifferently, but my 
client wishes to meet your wishes, and have done with 
the business as quick as possible.” 

Give me a cheque, sir,” said tlie Captain very surlily. 
^^Dainn the shillings and halfpence, sir,” he added, as 
the lawyer was making out the amount of the draft ; 
and, flattering himself that by this stroke of magna- 
nimity he had put the old quiz to the blush, he stalked 
out of the office with the paj)er in his pock(d. 

“ That chap will be in gaol in two years,” Mr. Higgs 
said to Mr. Poe. 
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Won^t 0. corno round, sir, don’t you think*? ” 

‘‘ Won’t the monument come round,” Mr. Higgs 
replied. 

“ He ’s going it pretty fast,” said the clerk. He ’s 
only married a week, and I saw him and some other 
military chaps handing Mrs. Highflyer to her carriage 
after the play.” And then another case was called, 
and Mr. G(;orge Osborne thenceforth dismissed from 
these worthy gentlemen’s memory. 

Tilt* draft was upon our friends Hulker and Bullock 
of l^ombard Street, to whose house, still thinking he 
was doing business, George bent his way, and from 
whom he received his money. Frederick Bullock, 
Estp, whose yellow face was over a ledger, at which 
sat a demure clerk, happened to be in the banking- 
room when G(*orgo entered. His yellow face turned 
to a more dtnidly color when he saw the Captain, and 
he slunk battk guiltily into the inmost parlor. George 
was too busy gloating over the money (for he had 
never had siuih a sum before), to mark the counte- 
naiute or flight of the (jadaverous suitor of his sister. 

Fred Bullock told old Osborne of his son’s appear- 
ance and conduct. ‘‘ He came in as bold as brass,” 
said Fr(*d(*rick. ‘‘lit* has drawn out every shilling. 
How long will a few hundred pounds last such a chap 
as that ? ” Osborne swore with a great oath that he 
little cared when or how soon he spent it. Fred dined 
every day in Huss(*ll Square now. But altogether, 
George was highly pleased with his day’s business. 
All his own baggage and outfit was put into a state 
of sp(*x'dy pre]>aration, and he paid Amelia’s purchases 
with clititpies on his agents, and with the splendor 
of a lord. 
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IN WHICH AMELIA JOINS HER REGIMENT. 

When Jos\s fine carriage drove up to tlie inn door 
at Chatham, the first face wliich Amelia recognized 
was the friendly countenance of Ca])tain Dobbin, who 
had been 2 )acing the street for an hour past in expec- 
tation of liis friends’ arrival. The Captain, with 
shells on his frock-t'oat, and a crimson sash and sabre, 
presented a military a])pearanee, which made Jos quite 
proud to be abh* to claim such an acapiaintance, and 
tlie stout civilian haih‘d him with a cordiality very 
ditferent from the recMqition whi(*h Jos vouchsafed to 
his friend in Brighton and Bond Str(‘et. 

Along with the Ca]»tain was Ensign Stubble ; who, 
as the baroucdie iieanMl the inn, burst out with an ex- 
clamation of “J>y Jove! what a j)r(4ty girl;’' highly 
applauding Osborne’s choice. ]nde(‘d, Amelia dn'sstal 
in her W(*dding-])(disse and ]>ink ribbons, with a flush 
in her face, oc(^asioned by rapid travel tlirough the 
open air, looked so fresh and pretty, as fully to justify 
the Ensign’s ('ompliment. Dobbin lik(Ml him for 
making it. As he stepjied forward to helj> the lady 
out of the carriag(‘, Htubble saw what a pretty little 
hand she gave him, and what a sweet ])r('tty little 
foot came tri])])ing down the step. He blushed j)ro- 
fusely, and made the very best bow of which he Wixs 
capable; to whicdi Amelia, seeing the numbfu* of the 
— th regiment embroidered on the Ensign^s cap, re- 
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plied with a blushing smile, and a curtsy on her part ; 
which finished the young Ensign on the spot. Dobbin 
took most kindly to Mr. Stubble from that day, and 
encouraged him to talk about Amelia in their private 
walks, and at each other’s quarters. It became the 
fashion, indeed, among all the honest young fellows 
of the — ^th to adore and admire Mrs. Osborne. Her 
simple artless beluivior, and modest kindness of de- 
meanor, won all their unsophisticated hearts ; all 
which simplicity and sweetness are quite impossible 
to describe in print. But who has not beludd these 
among women, and recognized the presence of all 
sorts of qualities in them, even though they say 
no more to you than that they are engaged to dance 
the next quadrille, or that it is very hot weather? 
George, always the champion of his regiment, rose 
immensely in the o] union of tlie youth of the corps, 
by his gallantry in marrying this ])ortionless young 
creature, and by his choice of such a pretty, kind 
partner. 

In the sitting-room which was awaiting the trav- 
ellers, Amelia, to her surpris(‘, found a letter addressed 
to Mrs. Captain Osb(3rne. It was a triangular billet, 
on pink paper, and sealed with a dove and an olive 
branch, and a i)rofusion of light-blue sealing-wax, and 
it was written in a vtuy hu*ge, though undecided female 
hand. 

It ’s Peggy O’ Dowd’s fist,” said George, laughing. 

I know it by the kisses on the seal"” And in fact, 
it wtus a note from Mrs. ]Major O'Dowd, requesting the 
pleasure of Mrs. Osborne’s company that very evening 
to a small friendly party. ‘‘You must go,” George 
said. “ You will make acquaintance witli the regiment 
there. O’ Dowd goes in command of the regiment, and 
Peggy goes in command of O’Dowd.” 
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But they had not been for many minutes in the en- 
joyment of Mrs. O^Dowd’s letter, when the door was 
flung opeii, and a stout jolly lady, in a riding-habit, 
followed by a couple of officers of Ours, entered the 
room. 

Sure, I could n’t stop till tay-time. Tresent me, 
Garge, my dear fellow, to your lady. Madam, I ’m 
deloighted to see ye ; and to present to you me hus- 
band, Meejor O'Dowd ; ” and with this, the jolly lady 
in the riding-habit grasped Amelia’s hand very warmly, 
and tlie lattin* knew at once that tlie lady wq,s before 
her whom her husband had so often laughed at. 

You ’ve often heard of me from that husband of 
yours,” said the lady, with great vivacity. 

You ’ve often heard of her,” echoed her husband, 
the Major. 

Amelia answered, smiling, ‘^that she liad.” 

^^And small good he’s told you of me,” Mrs. 
O’Dowd replied ; adding that “ George was a wicked 
divvle.” 

That I ’ll go bail for,” said the Major, trying to 
look knowing, at which George laughed; and Mrs. 
0’Dow<l, with a tap of her whip, told the Major to be 
quiet ; and then requested to be presented in form to 
Mi*s. Captain Osborne. 

^^This, my dear,” said George with gi-eat gravity, 
is my very good, kind, and excellent friend, Auralia 
Margaretta, otherwise called Beggy.” 

Faith, you ’re right,” interposed the Major. 

^‘Otherwise called Peggy, lady of Major Michael 
O’Dowd, of our regiment, and daughter of Fitzjurld 
Ber’sford de Burgo Malony of Glemnalony, County 
Kildare.” 

And Muryan Squeer, Dublin,” said the lady with 
calm superiority. 
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^^And Muryan Square, sure enough,’^ the Major 
whispered. * 

«^Twas there ye coorted me, Meejor dear,’^ the 
lady said; and the Major assented to this as to 
every other proposition which was made generally 
in company. 

Major O^Dowd, who had served his sovereign in 
every quarter of the world, and had paid for every 
step in his prolession by some more tlian equivalent 
act of daring and gallantry, was the most modest, 
silent, sheep-faced and me(,‘k of little men, and as 
obedient to his wife as if he had been her tay-boy. 
At the mess-table he sat silently, and drank a great 
deal. Wlien full of liquor, he reeled silently home. 
When he spoke, it was to agri^e with everybody on 
every conceivable point ; and he ])assed through life 
in perfect ease and good-humor. The hottest suns of 
India never heatiKl his temper; and the Walcheren 
ague never shook it. He walked up to a battery with 
just as much indifferemte as to a dinner-table; had 
dined on horse-fl(\sh and turtle with equal relish and 
appetite; and had an old motluT, Mrs. O’Dowd of 
O’Dowdstown indeed, whom he had never disobeyed 
but when he ran away and (mlisted, and when he 
persisted in marrying tliat odious Peggy Malony. 

Peggy was one of five sisters, and eleven children 
of the noble house of (Ueiimalony ; but her husband, 
though her own cousin, was of the mother’s side, «and 
so had not the im^stimable advantage of being allied 
to the Malonys, whom she believed to be the most 
famous family in the world. Having tried nine 
seasons at Didilin and two at Batli and Cheltenham, 
and not finding a ])al’tner for life, Miss Malony or- 
dered her cousin IVIick to marry her when she was 
about thirty -thr(M3 years of age ; and the honest fellow 
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obeying, carried her off to the West Indies, to preside 
fiver the ladies of the — th regiment, into which he 
had just exchanged. 

Before Mrs. O’Dowd was half an hour in Amelia’s 
(or indeed in anybody else’s) company, this amiable 
lady told all her birth and pedigree to her new friend. 
^^My dear,” said slm, good-naturedly, ^^it was my 
intention that Garge should be a brother of my own, 
and my sister Glorvina would have suited him en- 
tirely. But as bygones are bygones, and he was 
engaged to yourself, why, I’m determined to take 
you as a sister instead, and to look upon you as such, 
and to love you as one of the family. Faith you ’ve 
got such a nice good-natured face and way widg you, 
that I ’m sure we ’ll agree ; and that you ’ll be an 
addition to our family anyway.” 

’Deed and she will,” said O’Dowd, with an ap- 
proving air, and Amelia felt herself not a little 
amused and grateful to be thus suddenly introduced 
to so large a party of relations. 

We ’re all good fellows here,” the Major’s lady 
continued. “ Tlnue ’s not a regiment in the service 
where you ’ll find a more united society nor a more 
agreeable mess-i-oom. Then? ’s no (piarrelling, bicker- 
ing, slandthering, nor small talk amongst tis. We 
all love each other.” 

Especially Mrs. Magenis,” said George, laughing. 

‘‘ Mrs. Captain Magenis and me has made up, 
though her treatment of me would bring me gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” 

‘^And you with such a be.autiful front of black, 
Peggy, my dear,” the Major cried. 

Hould your tongue, Mick, you booby. Them 
husbands are always in the way, Mrs. Osborne, iny 
dear ; and as for my Mick, I often tell liim he should 
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never open his mouth but to give the word of com- 
mand, or to put meat and drink into it. I ’ll tell jaa 
about the regiment, and warn you when we ’re alone. 
Introduce me to your brother now ; sure he ’s a 
mighty fine man, and reminds me of me cousin, Dan 
Malony (Malony of Ballymaloiiy, my dear, you know, 
who inar’ied Ophalia Scully, of Oystherstown, own 
cousin to Lord Poldoody). Mr. Sedley, sir, I ’m de- 
loighted to be made known to ye. I suppose you ’ll 
dine at the mess to-day. (Mind that divvle of a 
docther, Mick, and whatever ye du, keep yourself 
sober for me party this evening.) ” 

^‘It’s the loOth gives us a farewell dinner, my 
love,” interposed the Major, ^^but we’ll easy get 
a card for ^Ir. Sedley.” 

^‘Run Siinjde (Ensign Simple, of Ours, my dear 
Amelia. I forgot to introjiiiee him to ye). Run 
in a hurry, with ^Irs. !Major O’Dowd’s compliments 
to Colonel Tavish, and ('aptain Osborne has brought 
his brotliernlaw down, and will bring him to the 
150th m(\ss at five o’clock sharp — when you and I, 
my dear, will take a snack liere, if you like.” Before 
Mrs. O’Dowd’s speech was concluded, the young 
Ensign was trotting down stairs on liis eommissioii. 

Obedience is the soul of the army. We will go 
to our duty wliile Mrs. O’Dowd will stay and 
enlighten you, Emmy,” Captain Osborne said; and 
tlie two gentlemen, taking each a wing of the Major, 
walked out with that officer, grinning at each other 
over his head. 

And, now having her new friend to herself, the 
impetuous Mrs. O’Dowd proceeded to ])our out such 
a quantity of information as no ])Oor little woman’s 
memory could ever tax itself to bear. She told 
Amelia a thousand particulars relative to the very 
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numerous family of which the amazed young lady 
fdund herself a member. Mrs. Heavytop, the 
Colonel’s wife, died in Jamaica of the yellow faver 
and a broken heart comboined, for the horrud old 
Colonel, with a head as bald as a cannon-ball, was 
making sheep’s eyes at a half-caste girl there. Mrs. 
Magenis, though without education, was a good 
woman, but she had the divvle’s tongue, and would 
cheat her own mother at whist. Mrs. Captain Kirk 
must turn up her lobster eyes forsooth at the idea 
of an honest round game (wherein me fawther, as 
pious a man as ever went to church, me uncle Dane 
Malony, and our cousin the Bishop, took a hand at 
loo, or whist, every night of their lives). Nayther 
of ’em’s goin’ with the regiment this time,” Mrs. 
O’Dowd added. Fanny Magenis stops with her 
mother, who sells ^mall coal and potatoes, most 
likely, in Islington-town, hard by London, though 
she’s always bragging of her father’s ships, and 
pointing them out to us as they go up the river : 
and Mrs. Kirk and her children will stop here in 
Bethesda Place, to be nigh to her favorite preacher, 
Dr. Ramshorn. Mrs. Bunny ’s in an interesting 
situation — faith, and slie always is, then — and has 
given the Lieutenant seven already. And Ensign 
Posky’s wife, who joined two months before you, 
my dear, has quail’d with Tom Posky a score of 
times, till you can hear ’m all over the bar’ck (they 
say they ’re come to broken pleets, and Tom never 
accounted for his black oi), and she ’ll go back to her 
mother, who keeps a ladies’ siminary at Richmond, 
— bad luck to her for running away from it ! 
Where did ye get your finishing, my dear I had 
moin, and no expince spared, at Madame Flanahan’s, 
at Ilyssus Grove^ Booterstown, near Dublin, wid a 
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Marchioness to teach us the true Parisian pronun- 
ciation, and a retired Meejor-General of the Frenoh 
service to put us through the exercise.’^ 

Of this incongruous family our astonished Amelia 
found herself all of a sudden a member : with Mrs. 
O’Dowd as an elder sister. She was presented to 
her other female relations at tea-time, on whom, as 
she was quiet, good-natured, and not too handsome, 
she made rather an agreeable impression until the 
arrival of the gentlemen from the mess of the 150th, 
who all admired her so, that her sisters began, of 
course, to find fault with her. 

I hope Osborne has sown his wild oats,” said 
Mrs. Magenis to Mrs. Bunny. “ If a reformed rake 
makes a good husband, sure it ’s she will have the 
fine chance with Garge,” Mrs. O’Dowd remarked to 
Posky, who had lost her position as bride in the 
regiment, and was quite angry with the usurper. 
And as for IMrs; Kirk : that disciple of Dr. Ramshorn 
put one or two leading professional questions to 
Amelia, to see whether she was awakened, whether 
she was a prof(*ssing Christian and so forth, and 
finding from tlie simplicity of Mrs. Osborne’s replies 
that she was yet in utter darkness, put into her 
hands three little ])eniiy books with pictures, viz., 
tlie Howling Wilderness,” the Washerwoman of 
Wandsworth Common,” and the ^‘British Soldier’s 
best Bayonet,” whiith, bent upon awakening her 
before she slept, Mrs. Kirk begged Amelia to read 
that niglit ere she went to bod. 

But all the men, like good fellows as they were, 
rallied round their comrade’s pretty wife, and paid 
her their court with soldierly gallantry. She had 
a little triumph, which Hushed her spirits and made 
her eyes sparkle. Gc‘orge was proud of her popular- 
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ity, and pleased with the manner (which was v^ery 
^y and graceful, though naive and a little timid) 
with which she received the gentlemeirs attentions, 
and answered their compliments. And he in his 
uniform — how much handsomer he was than any 
man in the room ! She felt that he was affectionately 
watching her, and glowed witli pleasure at his kind- 
ness. , will make all his friends welcome, she 
resolved in her heart. I will love all as 1 love 
him. I will always try and be gay and good-humored 
and make his home happy.” 

The regiment indeed adopted her with acclamation. 
The Captains appnnaMl, tin' In(‘ut('nants a])plauded, 
the Ensigns admir(‘d. Old (hitler, the Doctor, made 
one or two jok(‘s, wliich b(*ing j)rot'essional, need not 
be repeated ; and Cackle, the Assistant INI.D. of Edin- 
burgh, condescended^to examine hei- u])on leeterature, 
and tried Inu* with his thret‘ ])(\st Ei*ench quotations. 
Young Still »bh* W(‘nt about fnmi man to man whisjier- 
ing, ^^Jove, is nh sin* a pretty gal?” and never took 
his eyes off her excejit wln»n the negus came in. 

As for Captain Dobbin, lie never so much as spoke 
to her during the whole evening. But he and Captain 
Porter of the l/iOtli took home Jos to the hotel, who 
was in a very maudlin state, and had told his tiger- 
hunt story with great (*ffeet, both at the mess-table 
and at the soiree, to Mrs. O' Dowd in her turban and 
bird of paradisi*. Having put the Coll(*ctor into the 
hands of his S(*rvaiit, Dobbin loiter(*d about, smoking 
his cigar before tlie inn door. George had mi^an- 
while very car(*fnlly sliawl(*d his Avife, and brought 
her away from Mrs. O'Dowd’s after a general hand- 
shaking from tin*, young ofti(*,ers, who accompanied 
her to the fly, and cluMU(*d that vidiicle as it drove 
off. So Amelia gave Dobbin her little hand as she 
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got out of the carriage, and rebuked him smilingly 
for not having taken any notice of her all night. 

The Captain continued that deleterious amusement 
of smoking, long after the inn and the street were 
gone to bed. He watched the lights vanish from 
George^s sitting-room windows, and shine out in the 
bedroom close at hand. It was almost®* morning when 
he returned to his own quarters. He could hear the 
cheering from the ships in the river, where the trans- 
ports were already taking in their cargoes preparatory 


to dropping down the Thames. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


IN WHICH AMELIA INVADES THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

The regiment with its officers was to be trans- 
ported in ships provided by His Majesty’s govern- 
ment for the occasion ; and in two days after the 
festive assembly at JNIrs. O'Dowd’s ai)artmeiits, in the 
midst of cheering from all the East India ships in 
the river, and the military on shore, the band playing 

God save the King,” the officc'rs waving their hats, 
and the crews hurrahing gallantly, th(^ transjiorts 
went down the river and proeeedcMl under convoy to 
Ostend. Mcanwhil^ the gallant Jos had agreed to 
escort his sister and the Major’s wife, tln^ bulk of 
whose goods and chattels, including the famous bird 
of x^^radise and turban, were with the regimental bag- 
gage ; so that our two heroines drove ])retty much 
unencumbered to llamsgabs wli<‘n^ tlnu’c were plenty 
of x^fickets plying, in one of wliicdi they had a speedy 
X)assage to Ostend. 

That period of Jos’s lib; which now ensued was so 
full of incident, that it served him lor (;onversation 
for many y(^ars after, and even tlie tiger-hunt story 
was x>Ht aside for more stirring narratives whi(;h he 
had to tell about the gretit campaign of Waterloo. As 
soon as he had agn;(;(l to escort his sister abroad, it 
was remarked that he <*eased shaving his u))per lip. 
At Chatham he followed the parades and drills with 
great assiduity. He listened with the utmost atten- 
tion to the conv(‘rsatiou of his brother officers (as he 
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called them in after days sometimes), and learned as 
many military names as he could. In these studies 
the excellent Mrs. O’Dowd was of great assistance to 
him ; and on the day finally when they embarked on 
board the Lov(dy Kose,” which was to carry them to 
their destination, he made his apj)earance in a braided 
frock-coat and dnck trousers, with a foraging cap 
ornamented with a smart gold band. Having his. 
Ciirriagc^ with him, and informing everybody on board 
confidentially that he was going to join the Duke of 
Wellington’s army, folks mistook him for a great 
personage, a commissary-general, or a government 
courier at the very least. 

He suffered hugely on the Voyage, during which 
the ladies were likewise prostrate; but Amelia was 
brought to life again as the packet made Ostend, by 
the sight of the transports conveying her regiment, 
which entered the harbor almost at the same time with 
tiu'. ‘‘ Lov(*ly Hose.” Jos went in a (‘ollapsed state 
to an inn, while Cai)tain Dobbin escorted the ladies, 
and then busied himself in freeing Jos’s carriage and 
luggage from the ship and the <mstom-house, for Mr. 
Jos was at present without a servant, Osborne’s man 
and his own pampenHl menial having conspired to- 
gtd-lier at Chatham, and refused point-blank to cross 
the water. This r(*volt, which came very suddenly, 
and on the last day, so alarmtMl Mr. Sedley, junior, 
that he was on the jM)int of giving up tlu' expedition, 
but Cai)tain Dobbin (who made himself immensely 
officious in the business, Jos said) rated him and 
laughed at him soundly : the mustacdiios were grown 
in advance, and Jos finally was persuaded to embark. 
In place of the well-bred and well-fed London domes- 
tics, who could only speak English, Dobbin procured 
for Jos’s party a swarthy little Belgian servant who 
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could speak no language at all ; but who, by his 
bustling behavior, and by invariably addressing Mr. 
Sedley as My lord,’’ speedily acquired that gentle- 
man’s favor. Times are altered at Ostend now ; of 
the Britons who go thither, very few look like lords, 
or act like those members of our hereditary aristoc- 
racy. They seem for the most part shabby in attire, 
dingy of linen, lovers of billiards and brandy, and 
cigars and greasy ordinaries. 

But it may be said as a rule, that every English- 
man in the Duke of Wellington’s army paid his way. 
The remembrance of such a fact surely becomes a nor 
tion of shopkeepers. It was a blessing for a com- 
merce-loving couiitry*to be overrun by such an army 
of customers : and to have such creditable warriors to 
feed. And the country which they came to protect is 
not military. For a long period of history they have 
let other people fight there. When the present 
writer went to survey witli eagle glance the field of 
Waterloo, we asked the conductor of the diligence, a 
portly warlike-looking veteran, whether he had been 
at the battle. Pas si bete^^ — such an answer and 
sentiment as no Frenchman would own to — was his 
reply. But on the other hand, the postilion who 
drove us was a Viscount, a son of some bankrupt Im- 
perial General, who accepted a pennyworth of beer on 
the road. The moral is surely a good one. 

This flat, flourishing, easy country never could 
have looked more rich and prosperous than in that 
opening summer of 1816, when its green fields and 
quiet cities were enlivened by multiplied red-coats: 
when its wide chaussees swarmed with brilliant En- 
glish ^equipages : when its great canal-boats, gliding 
by rich pastures ^nd pleasant quaint old villages, by 
old chateaux lying amongst old trees, were all 
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crowdod with well-to-do English travellers : when the 
soldier who drank at the village inn, not only drank, 
but paid his score ; and Donald, the Highlander, * bil- 
leted in the Flemish farm-house, rocked the baby’s 
cradle, while Jean and Jeannette were out getting in 
the hay. As our painters are bent on military sub- 
jects just now, X throw out this as a good subject for 
the pencil, to illustrate the principle of an honest En- 
glish war. All looked as brilliant and harmless as a 
Hyde Park review. Meanwhile, Napoleon screened 
behind his curtain of froiith'r fortresses, was prepar- 
ing for the outbreak whi(*,h was to drive all these or- 
derly people into fury and blood; and lay so many of 
them low. 

Everyl)ody had such a perfect feeling of confidence 
in the leadiir (for the resolute faith which the Duke 
of Wellington had inspircid in the whole English 
nation was as intense, as that more frantic enthusi- 
asm with which at one time the French regarded Na- 
poleon), tlui country seem(‘d in so perfect a state of 
orderly defence, and the lielp at hand in case of need 
so near and oviirwhclmiiig, that alarm was unknown, 
and our travellers, among whom two were naturally 
of a very timid sort, were, like all the other multi- 
plied English tourists, entirely at ease. The famous 
regiment, with so immy of whose officers we have 
made ac(puiiiitance, was drafted in canal-boats to 
Bruges and Glnuit, tlnuice to march to Brussels. Jos 
accompanied the ladies in the public boats ; the which 
all old travelhirs in Flanders must remember for the 
luxury and accommodation they afforded. So pro- 
digiously good was the eating and drinking on board 
these sluggish but most comfortable vessel^, that 

1 This incident is mentioned in Mr. Gleig's “Story of tba 
Battle of Waterloo.” 
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there are legends extant of an English traveller, who, 
coining to Belgium for a week, and travelling in one 
of these boats, was so delighted with the fare there 
that he went backwards and forwards from Ghent to 
Bruges perpetually until the railroads were invented, 
when he drowned himself on the last trip of the pas- 
sage-boat. Jos’s death was not to be of this sort, but 
his comfort was exceeding, and Mrs. O'Dowd insisted 
that he only wanted her sister Glorvina to make his 
happiness complete. He sat on the roof of the cabin 
all day drinking Flemish beer, slioiiting for Isidor, 
his servant, and talking gallantly to the ladies. 

His courage was })ro(ligious. Boney attack us ! ’’ 
he cried. My dear creature, my poor Emmy, don’t 
be frightened. There ’s no danger. The allies will 
be in Paris in two months, I tell you ; when 1 ’ll take 
you to dine in the Palais Koyal, by Jove ! There are 
three hundred thousand Booshians, I tell you, now 
entering France by Mayence and tlie lUiine — three 
hundred thousand under Wittgenstein and Barclay de 
Tolly, my poor love. You don’t know military af- 
fairs, my dear. I do, and I tell you there ’s no 
infantry in France can stand against Rooshian infan- 
try, and no general of Boney’s that ’s fit to hold a can- 
dle to Wittgenstein. Then there are the Austrians, 
they are five hundred thousand if a man, and they are 
within ten marches of the frontier by this time, under 
Schwartzenberg and Prince Charles. Then there are 
the Prooshians under tlie gallant Prince Marshal. 
Show me a cavalry chief like him now that Murat is 
gone. Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd ? Do you think our little 
girl here need be afraid ? Is there any cause for 
fear, Isidor ? Hey, sir ? Get some more beer.” 

Mrs. O’Dowd said that her Glorvina was not afraid 
of any man alive, let alone a Frenchman,” and tossed 
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off a glass of beer with a wink which expressed her 
liking for the beverage. 

Having frequently been in presence of the enemy, 
or, in other words, faced the ladies at Cheltenham and 
Bath, our friend, the Collector, had lost a great deal of 
his pristine timidity, and was now, especially when 
fortified with liquor, as talkative as might be. He 
was rather a favorite with the regiment, treating the 
young officers with oumptuosity, and amusing them by 
his military airs. And as there is one Avell-known regi- 
mcmt of the army which travels with a goat luiading 
the column, whilst another is led by a deer, George 
said with resj)ect to his brother-in-law, that his regi- 
ment marched with an elejdiant. 

Since Amelia’s introduction to the regiment, George 
began to be rather ashamed of some of the company 
to which he had been forced to present her ; and de- 
termined, as he told Dobbin (with Avhat satisfaction to 
the latter it need not be said), to exchange into some 
better regiim‘nt soon, and to get his wife away from 
those damned vulgar woimm. But this vulgarity of 
being ashamed of one’s society is much more common 
among men than women (except very great ladies of 
fashion, who, to be sure, indulge in it) ; and Mrs. 
Anndia, a natural and unaff(»cted person, had none of 
that avtiticial slnunefaeedness whicli her husband mis- 
took for deli(^a(\y on liis own part. Thus Mrs. O’Dowd 
had a coc.k’s plume in her hat, and a very large ^^re- 
payther” on her stoma^th, which she used to ring on 
all occjisions, narrating how it had been presented to 
her by her fawther, as she stipt into the car’ge after 
her mar’ge ; and these ornaments, with other outward 
peculiarities of the Major’s wife, gave excruciating 
agonies to Cai)tain Ostorne, when his wife and the 
Major’s came in contact; whereas Amelia was only 
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amused by the honest lady’s eccentricities, and not in 
the least ashamed of her company. 

As they made that well-known journey, which almost 
every Englishman of middle rank has travelled since, 
there might have been more instructive, but few more 
entertaining, companions than Mrs. Major O’Dowd. 
^^Talk about kenal-boats, my dear! Ye should see 
the kenal-boats between Dublin and Ballinasloe. It ’s 
there the rapid travelling is ; and the beautiful cattle. 
Sure mo fawther got a goold medal (and his Excellency 
himself eat a slice of it, and said never was liner mate 
in his loif ) for a four-year-old heifer, the like of which 
ye never saw in thU country any day.” And Jos 
owned with a sigh, “ that for good streaky beef, really 
mingled with fat and lean, there was no country like 
England.” 

“Except Ireland, where all your best mate comes 
from,” said the Major’s lady; proceeding, as is not 
unusual with patriots of her nation, to make compari- 
sons greatly in favor of her own country. The idea of 
comparing the market at Bruges with those of Dublin, 
although she had suggested it herself, (iaus(id immense 
scorn and derision on her part. “ I ’ll thank ye tell 
me what they mean by tliat old gazabo on the top of 
the market-place,” said she, in a burst of ridicule fit to 
have brought the old tower down. The i)la(^o was full 
of English soldiery as they passed. English Inigles 
woke them in the morning; at nightfall they went to 
bed to the note of the British fife and drum ; all the 
country and Europe was in arms, and the greatest 
event of history pending : and honest Peggy O’Dowd, 
whom it concerned as well as another, went on prat- 
tling about Ballinafad, and the horses in the stables at 
Glenmalony, and the clar’t drunk there; and Jos 
Sedley interposed about curry and rice at Dumdum ; 
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and Amelia thought about her husband, and how best 
she should show her love for him : as if these were the 
great topics of the Avorld. 

Those who like to lay down the History-book, and 
to speculate upon what might have happened in the 
world, but for the fatal occurrence of what actually 
did take place (a most puzzling, amusing, ingenious, 
and profitable kind of meditation), have no doubt often 
thought to themselves what a specially bad time Napo- 
leon took to come back from Elba, and to let loose his 
eagle from Gulf San ffiian to Notre Dame. The hist(3- 
rians on our side tell us that the armies of the allied 
powers were all ])rovidentially on a war-footing, and 
ready to bear down at a moment’s notice upon the 
Elban Emperor. The august jobbers assembled at 
Vienna, and carving out the kingdoms of Europe ac- 
cording to their wisdom, had such causes of quarrel 
among themselves as might have set the armies which 
had overcome Nai)oleon to fight against each other, but 
for the return of the object of unanimous hatred and 
fear. This monarch had an army in full force because 
he had jobbed to himself Poland, and was determined 
to keep it : another had robbed half Saxony, and was 
bent upon maintaining his acquisition : Italy was the 
object of a third's solicitude. Each was protesting 
against the rapacity of the other ; and could the Cor- 
sican but have waited in prison until all these parties 
were by the ears, he might have returned and reigned 
unmolested. Bxit what would have become of our 
story and all our friends, then ? If all the drops in it 
were dried up, what would become of the sea ? 

In the meanwhile the business of life and living, 
and the pursuits of pleasure, especially, went on as if 
no end were to be expected to them, and no enemy in 
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front. When our travellers arrived at Brussels, in 
which their regiment was quartered, a great piece ot 
good fortune, as all said, they found themselves in one 
of the gayest and most brilliant little capitals in 
Europe, and where all tlie Vanity Fair booths were 
laid out with the most tempting liveliness and splen- 
dor. Gambling was here in profusion, and dancing in 
plenty: feasting was tlnu’C to fill with delight that 
great gourmand of a Jos : there was a theatre where a 
miraeiilous (yatalani was delighting all hearers : beau- 
tiful rides, all enlivened with martial splendor; a rare 
old city, with sti’ange costumes and wonderful archi- 
tecture, to delight tlie eyes of little Anudia, who had 
nevei- before st^eii a foreign country, and till her with 
charming surprisi\s : so that now and for a few weeks’ 
space in a tine handsome lodging, whereof the ex])enses 
were borne by »Tos and Osborne, who was flush of 
money and full of kind attentions to his wife — for 
about a fortnight, I say, during whi(*h her honeymoon 
ended, Mrs. Amelia was as pleased and happy as any 
little bride out of England. 

Every day during this happy time there was novelty 
and amusement for all parties. There was a church 
to see, or a picture-gallery — there was a ride, or an 
opera. The bands of the regiments wen-o making 
music at all hours. The greatest folks of England 
walked in the Park — there was a ])erpetual military 
festival. George, taking out his wile to a new jaunt 
or junk(it every night, was quite phnised with himself 
as usual, and swore he was becoming quite a domestic 
characiter. And a jaunt or a junket with hivi ! Was 
it not eno\igh to set this little heart beating with joy ? 
Her letters home to her mother were filled with delight 
and gratitude at this season. Her husband bade her 
buy laces, millinery, jewels, and gimcracks of all sorts. 
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Oh, he was the kindest, best, and most generous of 
men! 

The sight of the very great company of lords and 
ladies and fashionable persons who thronged the town, 
and appeared in every public place, filled George’s 
truly British soul with intense delight. They flung 
off that happy frigidity and insolence of demeanor 
which occasionally characterizes the great at home, 
and appearing in numberless public places, conde- 
scended to mingle with the rest of the company whom 
they met there. One night at a party given by the 
General of the division to which George’s regiment 
belonged, he had the honor of dancing with Lady 
Blanche Thistlewood, Lord Bareacres’s daughter; he 
bustled for ices and refreshments for the two noble 
ladies ; he pushed and squeezed for Lady Bareacres’s 
carriage ; he bragged about the Countess when he got 
home, in a way which his own father could not have 
surpassed. He called upon the ladies the next day; 
he rode by their side in the Park; he asked their 
j)arty to a great dinner at a restaurateur’s, and was 
quite wild with exultation when they agreed to come. 
Old Bareacres, who had not much pride and a large 
appetite, would go for a dinner anywhere. 

I hope there will be no women besides our own 
party,” Lady Bareacjres said, after reflecting upon the 
invitation which had been made, and accepted with 
too much precipitancy. 

Gracious Heaven, Mamma — you don’t suppose the 
man would bring liis wife 1 ” shrieked Lady Blanche, 
who had been languishing in George’s arms in the 
newly-imported waltz for hours tlie night before. 
^^The men are bearable, but their women — ” 

‘^Wife, just married, dev’lish pretty woman, J 
hear,” the old Earl said. 
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“Well, ifty dear Blanche,” said the mother, “I sup- 
pose as Papa wants to go, we must go ; but we need n’t 
know them in England, you know.” And so, deter- 
mined to cut their new acquaintance in Bond Street, 
these great folks went to eat hil dinner at Brussels, 
and Condescending to make him pay for their pleasure, 
showed their dignity by making his wife uncomfort- 
able, and carefully excluding her from the conver- 
sation. This is a species of dignity in which the 
high-bred British female reigns supreme. To watch 
the behavior of a line lady to other and humbler 
women, is a very good sport for a philosophical fre- 
quenter of Vanity Fair. 

This festival, on which honest George spent -a great 
deal of money, was the very dismallest of all the 
entertainments which Amelia had in her honeymoon. 
She wrote the most piteous accounts of the feast home 
to her mamma : how the Countess of Bareaores would 
not answer when spoken to ; how Lady Blanche stared 
at her with her eye-glass ; and what a rage Captain 
Dobbin was in at their behavior ; and how my lord, 
as they came away from 'the feast, asked to see the 

bill, and pronounced it a d bad dinner,, and d — — 

dear. But though Amelia told all these stories, and 
wrote home regarding her guests’ rudeness, and 
her own discomfiture, old Mrs. Sedley was mightily 
pleased nevertheless, and talked about Emmy’s 
friend, the Countess of Bareacres, with such assidu- 
ity that the news how his son was entertaining 
Peers and Peeresses actually came to Osborne’s ears 
in the City. 

Those who know the present Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Tufto, K. 0. B., and have seen him, as 
they may on most days in the season, padded and in 
stays, strutting down Pall Mall with a rickety swag- 
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ger on his high-heeled lacquered boots, leering under 
tibe bonnets of passers-by, or riding a showy chestnut, 
and ogling broughams in the Parks — those who 
know the present Sir George Tufto would hardly 
recognize the daring Peninsular and Waterloo offi- 
cer. He has thick curling brown hair and black 
eyebrows now, and his whiskers are of the deepest 
purple. He was light-haired and bald in 181f5, and 
stouter in the person and in the limbs, which espe- 
cially have shrunk very much of late. When he was 
about seventy years of age (he is now nearly eighty), 
his hair, which was very scarce and quite white, 
suddenly grew thick, and brown, and curly, and his 
whiskers and eyi'brows took their present color. Ill- 
natured people say that his chest is all wool, and that 
his hair, because it never grows, is a wig. Tom 
Tufto, w'lth whose lather he quarrelled ever so many 
years ago, declares that Mademoiselle de Jaisey, of 
the Frencdi theatre, pulled his grandpajia’s hair off in 
the green-room ; but Tom is notoriously sj^iteful and 
jealous ; and the Generars wdg has nothing to do 
with our storj. 

One day, as some of our friends of tlie — th were 
sauntering in the flo^ver-market of Brussels, having 
been to see the llottd de Ville, which Mrs. Major 
O’Dowd declared was not near so large or handsome 
as her faw ther’s mansion of Glenmalony, an officer of 
rank, with an orderly bidiind him, rode up to the mar- 
ket, and des(*euding from his horse, eame amongst the 
flowers, and selected the very finest bouquet wdiich 
money could buy. The beautiful bundle being tied 
up ill a paper, the offi(»er remounted, giving the nose* 
gay into the charge of his military groom, who carried 
it with a grin, following his chief, who rode away in 
great state and self-satisfaction* 
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You should see the flowers at Glenmalony/’ Mrs. 
O’Dowd was remarking. “ Me fawther has three 
Scotch gar’iiers with nine helpers. We have an acre 
of liot-houses, and pines as common as pays in the 
sayson. Our greeps weighs six pounds every bunch 
of ’em, and upon me honor and conscience I think our 
‘magnolias is as big as tay kettles.” 

Dobbin, who never used to “draw out” Mrs. 
O’Dowd as that wicked Osborne delighted in doing 
(much to Amelia’s terror, who imj)lored him to spare 
her), fell back in the crowd, crowing and sputtering 
until he rea(died a safe distance, when he exploded 
amongst the astonished market-people with shrieks of 
yelling laughter. 

Hwhat ’s that gaw'ky guggling about ? ” said Mrs. 
O’Dowd. “Is it his nose bleedn? He always used 
to say ’t was his nose bleedn, till he must have 
pomped all the blood out of ’urn. An't the magnolias 
at Glenmalony as big as taykettles, O’ Dowd ? ” 

“ Deed then they are, and bigger, Peggy,” the 
Major said, when the conversation was interrupted 
in the manned’ stated by the arrival of tluj officer who 
purchased the bouquet. 

“Devilish fine horse, — who is it?” G(H)rge asked. 

“ You should see me brother Molloy Malony’s 
horse, Molasses, tliat won the co]) at the Curragh,” 
the Major’s wife was exclaiming, and was continuing 
the family history, when lier husband interrupted her 
by saying — 

“It’s General Tufto, wdio commands the cav- 

alry division; ” adding quietly, “he and I were both 
shot in the same leg at Talavera.” 

“Where you got your step,” said George with a 
laugh. “ General Tufto 1 Then, my dear, the 
Crawleys are come.” 
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Amelia’s heart fell, — she knew not why. The 
sun did not seem to shine so bright. The tall old 
roofs and gables looked less picturesque all of a 
sudden, though it was a brilliant sunset, and one 
of the brightest and most beautiful days at the end 
of May. 


END OF VOL. j. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BRUSSELS. 

Mr. Jos had hired a pair of horses for his open 
carriage, with whitdi cattle, and tlie smart London 
vehicle, he made a very tolerable figure in the drives 
about l>russels. (leorge pureliased a horse for his 
private riding, and he and Captain Dobbin would 
often a(*coinpany the carriage in which Jos and his 
sister took daily ex(uirsions of {deasure. They went 
out that day in the Park for their accustomed diver- 
sion, and there, sure enough, George’s remark with 
regard to tin* arrival of Rawdon Crawley and his wife 
proved to be correid.. In the midst of a little troop 
of horsemen, consisting of some of the very greatest 
])ersons.in Brussels, Rebecca was seen in the pretti- 
est and tightest of riding-habits, mounted on a beauti- 
ful little Arab, whudi she rode to perfection (having 
acquired the art at Queen’s Crawley, where the Baro- 
net, Mr. Pitt, and Rawdon himself had given her 
many lessons), and by the side of the gallant General 
Tufto. 

<‘8111*0 it’s the Juke himself,” cried Mrs. Major 
O’Dowd to Jos, w’^ho b(‘gan to blush violently; «and 
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that’s Lord Uxbridge on the bay. How elegant he 
looks ! Me brother, Molloy Malony, is as like him as 
two peas.” 

Eebecca did not make for the carriage ; but as soon 
as she perceived her old acquaintance Amelia seated 
in it, acknowledged her presence by a gracious word 
and smile, and by kissing and shaking her fingers 
playfully in the direction of the vehicle. Then she 
resumed her conversation with General Tufto, who 
asked who the fat officer was in the gold-laced cap ? ” 
on which Becky replied, ‘^that he was an officer in the 
East Indian S(*rvice.” But Rawdon Crawley rode out 
of the ranks of his company, and (?ame up and shook 
hands heartily with Amelia, and said to Jos, ^‘Well, 
old boy, how are you ? ” and stared in Mrs. O’Dowd’s 
face and at the black cock’s feathers until she began 
to think she had made a compiest of him. 

George, who had been delayed behind, rode up al- 
most immediately with Dobbin, and tla^y touched their 
caps to the august personages, among whom Osborne 
at once perceived Mrs. Crawley. He was delighted to 
see Rawdon leaning over his carriage familiarly and 
talking to Amelia, and met the aide^de^mynp^s cordial 
greeting with more tlian corresponding warmtli. The 
nods between Rawdon and Dobbin were of the very 
faintest si)ecimens of politeness. 

Crawley told George where they w(U’e stopping with 
General Tufto at the Hotel du Rani, and George made 
his friend promise to come speedily to Osborne’s own 
residence. Sorry 1 had n’t seen you three days ago,” 
George said. Had a dinner at the restaurateur’s — 
rather a nice thing. Lord Barea(*Tes, and the Countess, 
and Lady Blancdie, wt^re good enough to dine with us 
— wish we’d had you.” Having thus let his friend 
know his claims to be a man of fashion, Osborne parted 
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from Rawdon, who followed the august squadron down 
mi alley into which tliey cantered, while George and 
Dobbin resumed their places, one on each side of 
Amelia’s carriage. 

^‘How well the Juke looked,” Mrs. O’Dowd re- 
marked. The Wellesleys and Malonys are related; 
but of coursi', poor I would never dream of introjuic- 
ing myself unless his Grace thought proper to remem- 
ber our family-tie.” 

He ’s a great soldier,” Jos said, much more at ease 
now the groat man was gone. Was there ever a bat- 
tle won like Salamanca ? Tley, Dobbin ? But where 
was it h(^ learned his art ? In India, my boy ! The 
jungle ’s the school for a general, mark me that. I 
knew him myself, too, Mrs. O’Dowd: we both of us 
danc(Ml the same evening with Miss Cutler, daughter 
of Cutler of the Artillery, and a devilish fine girl, at 
Dumdum.” 

Tlu^ ap})arition of tlie great personages held them 
all in talk during the drive; and at dinner; and until 
th(i hour came wlu*n they were all to go to the Opera. 

It was almost like* Old England. The house was 
filled with familiar British fa(*>es, and those toilettes 
for wliieh tin* British female has long been celebrated. 
Mrs. O’Dowd’s was not the least splendid amongst 
these, and slu^ had a curl on her forehead, and a set 
of Irish diamonds and Cairngorms, which outshone 
all the, decorations in the house, in her notion. Her 
presence used to excruciate Osborne ; but go she 
would upon all parties of pleasure on which she 
heard her young friends were bent. It never en- 
tered into her thought but that they must be charmed 
with her company. 

She ’s been useful to you, my dear,” George said 
to his wife, whom lie could leave alone with less 
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scruple when she had tliis society. ‘^But what a 
comfort it ivS that Rebecca’s come: you will have her 
for a friend, and we may get rid now of this damn’d 
Irishwoman.” To tliis Amelia did not answer, yes or 
no : and how do we know what her thoughts were ? 

The coup-cV cvU of the Brussels opera-house did not 
strike Mrs. OM)o\vd as being so fine as the theatre in 
Fishanible Streep Dublin, nor was Fremdi music at 
all (upial, in lier opinion, b> the m(‘lodi(*s of her native 
country. 8he favortnl luu* friends with these and otlun* 
o)>iiuons in a very loud tone of voice, aTul tossed aliout 
a great clattering fan she sported, with the most 
splendid complacency. 

Who is that wonderful woman with Amelia, Kaw- 
don, love?” said a lady in an op]>osite box (who, 
dmost always civil to her liusband in private, was 
more fond than (‘vc*r of him in (*,oiu]>any). Don’t 
you see that creature^ with a yedlow thing in her tur- 
ban, and a red satin gown, and a gn^at watcdi ?” 

‘‘Near the pndty little woman in white ? ” asked a 
middle-aged gentleman seated by the cpu*rist\s side, 
with orders in his imtton, and sev(‘ral under- waist- 
coats, and a great, cdioky, white sto(*k, 

^^That i)rc‘tty woman in white is Amelia, General: 
you are remarking all thci pretty wonum, you nauglity 
man.” 

^DJnly one, begad, in the world! ” said the Gcmeral, 
delighted, and the lady gave hijn a ta[) with a large 
bouquet which slie had. 

^^Bedad it’s him,” said Mrs. O’Dowd; ‘^and that’s 
the verybokay he bought in the Marsliy aux Flures !” 
and when RebcHtcja, having caught her friend’s eye, 
performed the* little hand-kissing operation once more, 
Mrs. Major O’J)., taking the eomjdiment to hersf 3 lf, 
returned the salute with a gracuous smile*, which sent 
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that unfortunate Dobbin slirieking out of the box 
again. 

At the oiul of the act, George was out of the box in 
a moment, and he was even going to pay his respects 
to llolHU3ca in her loge. He met Crawley in the lobby, 
however, where tln^y exchanged a few sentences upon 
the oc(*,ui*ren(‘<es of the last fortnight. 

You found my cJiecpie all right at tlie agent's ? ’’ 
George said, witli a knowing air. 

All riglit, my boy,'’ Kawdon answtu‘ed. “ Happy 
to give you your revenge. Governor come round ? 

“Not yet,” said George, “but he will; and you 
know I S^e some private fortune through my' mother. 
Has Aunty relented ? ” 

“ S(mt me twenty pound, damned old S(irew. When 
shall we have a meet ? Tin' Genmul dines out on 
Thu'sday. Can’t you come Tiu*sday ? I say', make 
Sedley cut off his moustaeln*. What th(‘. devil does 
a civilian mean witli a moustache and those infernal 
frogs to his coat ! Uy-bye. Try and come on Tues- 
days ; and Kawdon was going oif with two brilliant 
young gentlemen ot fashion, wlio were, like himself, 
on the staff of a geiuu*al 

Gcorg(» was only half ])leas(Hl to be askinl to dinner 
on that ])arti(*alar day when the General was not to 
dine. “1 will go in and pay my respects to your 
wife,” said he; at which Kawdon said, llm, as you 
please,” lool^ing vmy glum, and at which the two 
young officers t‘-xchanged knowing glam*.es. George 
partiul from them, and strutted down the lobby’^ to 
the Gmieral’s box, the number of which ho had 
(uirefully counteil. 

“ Entrez^^ said a clear little voice, and our friend 
found himself in Kebecjca’s presence; wlio jumped 
up, clapped her hands together, and held out both of 
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them to George, so eharmecl was she to see him. The 
General, with the orders in his button, stared at the 
new-comer with a sulky scowl, as much as to say, who 
the devil are you ? 

‘‘]\Iy dear Captain George cried little Rebecca in 
an ecstasy. How good of you to come. The Gen- 
eral and I wore moping together tete-a-tete. General, 
this is my Captain George of whom you heard me 
kilk.’’ 

Indeed,’’ said the General, with a very small bow, 
of what regiment is Captain George ? ” 

GtH>rge mentioned the — th : how he wished he 
could have said it was a cnmk cavalry corps. 

‘^(jome hoiiu‘ lattdy from tlie West Indies, llJelieve. 
Not seen much s(‘rvi(*.e in the late war. Quartered 
here, Captain Gtnn’ge ? ” — the General went on with 
killing hauglitiness. 

‘‘Not Captain G(‘orge, you stu])id man; Captain 
Osborne,” Rebec(‘a said. The (hmeral all the while 
was hxjking savagely from om* to the otln^r. 

“Ca])tain Osborm^, indeed! Any relation to the 
L Osbornes ? ” 

We bear the. same arms,” George said, as indeed 
was the fact; Mr. Osborne having (torisult(id with a 

herald in Long Acre, and puiked the L a rms out of 

the Peerage, when he set uj) liis ('arriagi! fifteen years 
before. Tin; Gemu-al made no r(*.ply to this announce- 
ment ; but took up his opera-glass — the double-bar- 
relled lorgnon was not invented in those days — and 
pretended to (*xamine the house ; but Rebecca saw 
that his distmgaged eye was working round in her 
direction, and shooting out blood-shot glances at her 
and George. 

She redoubh*d in cordiality. “How is dearest 
Amelia ? But I need n’t ask : how pretty she looks 1 
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And who is that nice good-natured looking creature 
with her — a flame of yours ? Oh, you wicked men ! 
And there is Mr. Sedley eating ice, I declare : how he 
seems to enjoy it ! General, why have we not had any 
ices ? ’’ 

Shall I go and fetch you some ? ” said the General, 
bursting with wrath. 

“ Let me go, I entreat you,’’ George said. 

^‘No, I will go to Amelia’s box. Dear, sweet girl! 
Give me your arm, Captain George ; ” and so saying, 
and with a nod to the Gemn-al, she tripped into the 
lobby. She gave (h^orge the que(*rest, knowingest 
look, when tliey we^e together, a look which might 
have i^ien interi)r('ted, “ Don’t you see the state of 
alfairs, and what a fool I ’m making of liim ? ” But 
he did not ])erceive it. He was thinking of liis own 
plans, and lost in ])om])ous admiration of his own 
irresistible powcns of pleasing. 

The curses to wliieli the tieneral gave a. lo\v utter- 
ance, as soon as Ih'becca and luu’ eon(pi(*ror had quitted 
him, were so dt*ep. that I am sure no compositor would 
venture to print them W(‘re they written down. They 
Clime from the General’s lieart; and a wonderful thing 
it is to think that the human heart is capable of gen- 
erating siu*h j)ro(]m^e, and (tan throw out, as occasion 
demands, su(*h a supjily of lust and fury, rage and 
liatred. 

Amelia’s gentle eyes, too, had been fixed anxiously 
on the pair, whos(^ conduct had so chafed the jealous 
General ; but when IvelxMtca entered h(»r box, slie flew 
to her fricmd with an affectionate ra])lure wlii(*h showed 
itself, in s])ite of tlie ]mbli(*ity of the place*; for she 
embraced lun* (h^an'st friend in th(' ])resence of the 
whole hous(», at l(*ast in full vi(»w of the General’s glass, 
now brought to Ixnir upon the Osborne party. Mrs. 
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Rawdon saluted Jos, too, with the kindliest greeting: 
she admired Mrs. O’Dowd’s large Cairngorm brooch 
and superb Irish diamonds, and would n’t believe that 
they were not from Goloonda direct. She bustled, 
she chattered, she turned and twisted, and smiled 
upon one, and smirked on another, all in full view of 
the jealous opera-glass opposite. And when the time 
for tlie ballet came (in which there was no dancer that 
went through her grimaet\s or p(‘r formed her comedy 
of action better), she skipped back to luu* own box, 
leaning on Cajdain Dobbin’s arm this time. iSh), slui 
would not have Georgia’s: h(‘ must stay and talk to 
his dear(*st, best, little Amelia. 

‘‘What a humbug that woniaii is,"' hon(‘st (j #1 Dob- 
bin mumbled to (ieorge, when lie came back from Re- 
becca’s box. wliither he had conducted her in piu-fect 
silence, and with a countenance as glum as an umhu- 
taker’s. “Slie writhes and twists about likc^ a snake. 
All the time she was luu-e, did n’t you S(*e, (ieorge, how 
she was acting at the General oviu* tin* way ? ” 

“Humbug — acting! Hang it, slug’s the nicest lit- 
tle woman in England,’’ Georgi*. replied, sliowing his 
white te(*th, and giving his ambrosial wliiskiu's a twirl. 
“You ain’t a man of the world, Dobbin, Daiumy, 
look at her mnv, sh(‘ ’s talked ovm* d'ufto in no time. 
Look how he ’s laughing! Gad, what a shoulder sho 
has ! Emmy, wdiy did n’t 3^011 havii a bouquet ? 
Everybody has a bouquet.” 

“ Faith, then, wdiy did n’t yon hofj one ? ” Mrs. 
O’Dowd said; and both Amelia and William Dobbin 
thanked h(*r for this timely observatiim. Rut beyond 
this neither of the ladies ralli(‘d. Anudia was over- 
powered bv" the flash and the dazzhi and the fashiona- 
ble talk of her worldl}^ rival. Even the O’Dowd Wiis 
silent and subdued after Ik^cky’s brilliant apparition, 
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and scarcely said a word more about Glenmalony all 
the evening. 

When do you intend to give up play, George, as 
you have promised me, any time these hundred 
years ? ” Dobbin said to his friend a few days after 
the night at the Opera. 

When do you intend to give up sermonizing ? ’’ 
was tlie other’s rej)ly. “ Wliat the deuce, man, are 
you alarmed about ? We play low ; I won last night. 
You don’t suppose Crawley cheats? With fair play 
it eouK^s to pretty much the same thing at the year’s 
end.” 

‘‘•ut 1 don’t think he could ])ay if he lost,” Dobbin 
said ; and his advice met with the success which ad- 
vice usually commands. Osborne and Crawley were 
r(‘i)(*a,t(*dly togidlnu* now. Gimeral Tufto dined abroad 
almost t»onstantly. George was always welcome in 
the apartments (very (dose indeed to those of the 
Gem^ral) which tin* ahle-de-caynp and his wife occu- 
pied in the hotel. 

Amelia’s mann{*rs w(‘re sindi when she and George 
visited Crawh*y and his wife at these quarters, that 
th(*y had v(*ry in^arly come to tln*ir first quarrel; that 
is, (reorge scold(*d his wife violently for her evident 
unwillingness to go, and the high and mighty manner 
in which she coinporttnl herself towards Mrs. Craw- 
ley, her old friend ; and Amelia did not say one sin- 
gle word in reply : but with her husband’s eye upon 
her, and Rebecca scanning her as she felt, Avas, if pos- 
sible, more bashful and awkward on the second visit 
which she paid to Mrs. Rawdon, than on her first call. 

Rebecca was doubly affectionate, of course, and 
would not take notice, in the letist, of her friend^s 
coolness. I think Emmy has become prouder since 
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her father^s name was in the — since Mr'. Sedley’s 
m.isforttmes,^^ Rebecca said, softening the phrase char- 
itably for George’s ear. Upon my word, 1 thought 
when we were at Brighton she was doing me the 
honor to be jealous of me ; and now I suppose she is 
scandalized because Rawdon, and I, and tlie General 
live together. Why, my dear creature, how (iouhl we, 
with our means, live at all, but for a friend to share 
expenses ? And do you suppose that Rawdon is not 
big enough to take care of my honor ? But T ’in very 
much obliged to Emmy, very,” Mrs. Rawdon said. 

^^Pooh, jealousy!” answered George, ‘‘all women 
are jealous.” 

And all men too. Were n't you jealous of Ge§eral 
Tufto, and the General of you, on tin* night of the 
Opera ? AVhy, he was ready to eat me for going with 
you to visit tliat foolish little^ wife of yours; as if T 
care a pin for either of you,” (h-awley’s wife said, with 
a pert toss of lier In^ad. “Will you dine here ? The 
dragon dines with the Commander-in-Chi(»f. Great 
news is stirring. They say the Ereiudi have crossed 
the frontier. We shall have a quiet dinner.” 

George accepted the invitation, altliough his wife 
was a little ailing. They were now not (juite six 
weeks married. Ahother woman was laughing or 
sneering at her expense, and he not angry, lie was 
not even angry witli himself, this good-natured billow. 
It is a shame, he owned to himself; but hang it, if a 
pretty woman ivill throw herself in your way, why, 
what can a fellow do, you know ? I a 7 n rather free 
about women, he had often said, smiling and nodding 
knowingly to Stubble and Spoorn^y, and f)ther com- 
rades of the mess-table ; and they rather r(^spected 
him than otherwise for this prowess. Next to con- 
quering in war, conque*ring in lovci has b(‘en a sourcQ 
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of pride, time out of mind, amongst men in Vanity 
Fair, or how should sehool-boys brag of their amours, 
or Don Juan be popular? 

So Mr. Osborne, having a firm conviction in his own 
mind that he was a woman-killer and destined to con- 
quer, did not run counter to his fate, but yielded him- 
self ui> to it quite complacently. And as Emmy did 
not say much or plague him with her jealousy, but 
merely became unhappy and pined over it miserably 
in secret, he chose to fancy that she was not suspicious 
of what all his acquaintance were perfectly aware — 
namely, that he was carrying on a desperate flirtation 
with Mrs, Crawley. He rode with her whenever she 
was |ree. He pretended regimental business to Ame- 
lia (by wliich falsehood she was not in the least de- 
ceived), and consigning his wife to solitude or her 
brother’s society, passed his evenings in the Crawleys’ 
company; losing money to tlie husband and flattering 
himself that the wife was dying of love for him. It 
is very likely that this worthy couple never absolutely 
conspired ami agreed together in so many words : the 
one to cajole the young gentleman, whilst the other 
won his money at cards : but they understood each 
other perfectly well, and Rawdon let Osborne come 
and go with entin* good-humor. • 

George was so oc(‘upied with his new acquaintances 
that he and William Dobbin were by lio means so 
mu(‘h together as fornuudy. George avoided him in 
public and in the regiment, and, as we see, did not 
like those sermons which his senior was disposed to 
inflict upon him. If some parts of his (*onduet made 
Captain Dobbin exceedingly grave and cool ; of what 
use was it to tell George that though his whiskers 
were large, and his own opinion of his knowingness 
great, he was as green as a schoolboy ? that Rawdou 
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was making a victim of him as he had done of many 
before, and as soon as he had used him would fling 
lum off with scorn ? He would not listen : and so, 
as Dobbin, upon those days when he visited the Os- 
borne house, s(ddom liad the advantage of meeting 
liis old friend, niucli painful and unavailing talk be- 
tween them was spared. Our friend George was in 
the full .career of the pleasures of Vanity Fair. 

Tht‘re never was, since the days of Darius, such a 
brilliant train of camp-followers as hung round the 
train of the Duke of Wellington’s army in the Low 
Countries, in 1815; and led it dancing and blasting, 
as it were, up to tlic very brink of ])attle. A certain 
ball whi(di a noble Dmdicss gave at Brussels on the 
15th of June in the above-named year is liistorical. 
All Brussels had been in a state of (*x(‘it(*nient alx)ut 
it, and I have heard from ladies who were in that 
town at the pei-iod, that the talk and intt*rest of Iver- 
sons of their own sex regarding the ball was imudi 
greater ev<ui than in respect of the enemy in their 
front. The struggles, intrigues, and ])ray(*rs to get 
tickets were such as onl}' Englisli ladies will mnploy, 
in order to gain admission to the so(dety of the great 
of their owui nation. 

Jos and Mrs. O’Dowd, who were ])anting to be 
asked, atrovi^ in vain to procure tickets; but others 
of our friends w(‘re more lucky. For instamjc, through 
the interest of my Lord Bareacros, and as a set-off for 
the dinner at the restaurateur’s, Gtxirge got a card for 
Captain and Mrs. Osborne ; whicdi cinmmstance greatly 
elated him. Dobbin, who was a friend of the General 
commandiiflg the division in wbicli their regiment was, 
came laughing one day to Mrs. Osborne, and displayed 
a similar invitation, whicli made Jos envious, and 
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George wonder how the deuoe he should be getting in^ 
to society. Mr. and Mrs. Eawdon, finally, were of 
course inviteil; as became the friends of a General 
commanding a cavalry brigade. 

On the appointed night, George, having commanded 
new dresses and ornaments of all sorts for Amelia, 
drove to the famous ball, where his wife did not know 
a single soul. After looking about for Lady Bare- 
acres, who cut him, thinking the card was quite enough 
-—and after placing Amelia on a bench, he left her to 
her own cogitations there, thinking, on his own part, 
that he had Ixihaved very handsomely in getting her 
new oloth(*s, and l)ringing her to the ball, where she 
was free to aiiiuse herself as she liked. Her thoughts 
were not of tlie ph'asantost, and nobody except honest 
Dobbin came to tlisturb them. 

Whilst her appearancc*^ was an utter failure (as her 
husband felt with a sort of rage), Mrs. Ilawdon Craw- 
ley’s dehut was, on the (*ontrary, very brilliant. She 
arrived very late. Hm* face was radiant; her dress 
perfection. In the midst of the great persons assem- 
bled, and the cye-ghasses directed to her, Rebecca 
seemed to l)e iis cool and collected as when she used 
to marshal Miss Pinkerton’s little girls to church, 
Numbers of the imm she knew already, and the dan- 
dit‘8 thronged round her. As for the ladies, it was 
Avhispered among tlnuu that Rawdon had run away 
with her from out of a convent, and that she was 
a relation of tlie Montmorency family. 8ho spoke 
French so pt*rfe(d.ly that there might be some truth 
in this niport, and it wivs agreed that her manners 
were fims and lu»r air disfinyue. Fifty wo|Ud-b 0 part- 
uers thronged round her at once, and pressed to have 
the honor to dance with her. But she said she wap 
engaged, and only going to dance very little | and 
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made her way at onoe to the place where Emmy sat 
quite unnoticed, and dismally unhappy. And so, to 
finish the poor child at once, Mrs. Rawdon ran and 
greeted affectionately her dearest Amelia, and* began 
forthwith to patronize her. She found fault with her 
friend’s dress, and her hair-dresser, and wondered 
how she could be so chaussesj and vowed that she 
must send her corsetiere the next morning. She 
vowed that it was a delightful ball ; that there was 
everybody that every one knew, and only a very few 
nobodies in the whole room. It is a fact, that in a 
fortnight, and after three dinners in general society, 
this young woman had got up the genteel jargon so 
well, that a native could not speak it better ; and it 
was only from her French being so good, that you 
could know slio was not a born woman of fashion. 

George, wlio had left Emmy on her bench on en- 
tering the ball-room, very soon found his way back 
when Rebecca was by her dear friend’s side. Becky 
was just lecturing Mrs. Osborne upon the follies 
which her husbaml was committing. ^^For God’s 
sake, stop him from gambling, my d(*ar,” she said, 
or he will ruin himself. He and Rawdon are play^ 
ing at cards every night, and you know he is very 
poor, and Rawdon will win every shilling from him 
if he does not take care. Why don’t you prevent him, 
you little careless creature ? Why don’t you come to 
us of an evening instead of moping at home with that 
Captain Dobbin ? 1 dare say he is tres aimable ; but 
how could one love a man witli feet of such size? 
Your husband’s feet are darlings — here he comes. 
Where ha^^ you been, wretch ? Here is Emmy cry- 
ing her eyes out for you. Are you coming to fetch 
me for the quadrille?” And she left her bouquet 
and shawl by Amelia’s side, and tripped off with 
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George td dance. Women oiily know how to wound 
80. There is a poison on the tips of their little shafts, 
which stings a thousand times more than a man^s 
blunter weapon. Our poor Emmy, who had nev^ 
hated, never sheered all her life, was powerless in 
the hands of her remorseless little enemy. 

George danced with Rebecca twice or thrice — how 
many times Amelia scarcely knew. She sat quite un- 
noticed in her corner, excex>t when Rawdon came up 
with some words of clumsy conversation: and later 
in the evening, w^hen Caj)tain Dobbin made so bold 
as to bring her refreshments and sit beside her. He 
did not like to ask her why she was so sad ; but as a 
pretext for the tears which \vere filling in h^r eyes, 
she told him that Mrs. Crawley had alai'ined her by 
telling her that George would go on playing. 

“ It is curious, when a man is bent ujKm play, by 
what (dumsy rogues he will allow' himself to be 
(‘.heated,^’ Dobbin said; and Emmy said, ‘^Indeed.^^ 
Slie was tliinking of something else. It was not the 
loss (d’ the money that grieved her. 

At last George came back for Rebecca’s shawl and 
tlow(*rs. She w'as going aw^ay. She did not even con- 
descemd to come back and say good-by to Amelia. 
The poor girl let her husband come and go without 
saying a word, and her head fell on her breast. Dob- 
bin had been called aw\ay, and was whispering deep 
in conversation with the General of the di\dsion, his 
friend, and had not seen this last parting. George 
went away then with the bouquet ; but when he gave 
it to the owner, there lay a note coiled like a snake 
among the flowers, Relx^cca’s eye caught it at once. 
She had bt^en nsed to deal with notes in early life. 
She put out her hand and took the nosegay. He saw„. 
by her eyes as they met, that she was aware what she 
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should find there. Her husband hurried her away, 
still too intent upon his own thoughts, seemingly, to 
take note of any marks of recognition which might 
pp,88 between his friend and his wife. These were, 
however, but trifling. Eebecca gave George her hand 
with one of her usual quick knowing glances, and 
made a curtsy and walked away. George bowed over 
the hand, said nothing in reply to a remark of Craw- 
ley’s, did not hear it even, his brain was so throbbing 
with triumph and excitement, and allowed tliem to go 
away without a word. 

His wife saw tin* one part at least of the bouquet- 
scene. It was quite natural that George should come 
at Rebecca’s request to get her her scarf and flowers : 
it was no more than he had done twenty times before 
in the course of the last few days *, but now it was 
too much for her. William,” she said, vSuddenly 
clinging to Dobbin, who was near her, you ’ve al- 
ways been very kind to me — I ’m — I ’m not well. 
Take me hoimi.” Slie did not know she called him 
by his Christian name, as George was afanistomed to 
do. He went away with her quiekl3^ Her lodgings 
were hard by ; and they threaded through the crowd 
without, where everything seemed to be more astir 
than even in the ball-room within. 

George had been angry twice or thrice at finding 
his wife up on his return from the parties which he 
frequented : so she went straight to bed now ; but 
although she did not sleep, and although the din and 
clatter, and the galloping of horsemen was incessant, 
she never heard any of these noises, having quite 
other disturbances to keep her awake. 

Osborne meanwhile, wild with elation, went off to 
a play-table, and began to bet frantically. He won 
repeatedly. Everything succeeds with me to^night/^ 
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he said. *But his luck at play even did not cure him 
of his restlessness, and he started up after a while, 
pocketing his winnings, and went to a buffet, where 
he drank off many bumpers of wine. 

Here, ns he was rattling away to the people around, 
laughing loudly and wild with spirits, Dobbin found 
him. had been to the card-tables to look there 

for his friend. Dobbin looked as pale and grave as 
his coiurade was flushed and jovial. 

‘Mlidlo, Dob! Come and drink, old Dob! The 
Duke’s wine is famous, (rive me some more, you 
sir;’’ and he lield out a trembling gla.ss for th6 
liqtior. 

‘HJome out, Georg(*,” said Dobbin, still gravely; 

don’t drink.” 

^M)rink! there’s nothing like it. Drink yourself, 
and liglit uj) yo\ir lantern jaws, old boy. Here ’s 
to you.” 

Dobbin W(^tit u]) and whispereil something to him, 
at whieb (Ji^orge, giving a start and a wild hurray, 
tossed off his glass, ela])])ed it on the table, and 
walked away sjaaalily on his fritmd’s arm. ^‘The 
(meniy has passed the Sambre,” William said, ‘Cand 
our left is already engaged. Come away. We are 
to march in three ho\irs.” 

Away went George, his nerves quivering with ex- 
citement at tln‘ news so long looked for, so sudden 
when it came. What were love and intrigue now ? 
He thought about a thousand things but these in his 
rapid walk to his (piarters — his past life and ftittire 
chances — the fate which might bo before him — the 
wife, the child perhaps, from wliom unseen he might 
be about to part. Oh, how he wished that night’s 
work undone ! and that with a clear conscience at 
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least he might say farewell to the tender guile- 
less being by whose love he had set such little 
store ! 

He thought over his brief married life. In those 
few weeks he had frightfully dissipated his little 
capital. How Avild and reckless he had been ! Should 
any mischance befall him : Avhat Avas then left for 
her ? Hoav uiiAvorthy he Avas of her. Why had he 
married her ? He a\ as not fit for marriage. Why 
had he disobeyed his father, Avho had been ahvays so 
generous to him ? Hope, remorse, ambition, tender- 
ness, and selfish regret filled his heart. He sat down 
and Avrote to his father, remembering Avliat he had 
said once before', Avlieii he wiih engaged to fight a 
duel. Dawn faintly streaked the sky as he closed 
this farewell letter. Ht* sealed it, and kissed the 
superscription. lie thought how he Iiad deserted 
that generous father, and of the thousand kindnesses 
whi(da the stern old man had done him. 

He had lookt'd into Amelia’s bedroom when he 
entered ; she lay (juiet, and her' eyes seemed closed, 
and he was glad that she Avas asleep. On arriving at 
his quarters from the ball, he had found his regi- 
mental oeiwant already making preparations for his 
departure : the man had understood his signal to be 
still, and these arrangements A\"ere very quickly and 
silently made. Should he go in and Avake Amelia, he 
thought, or leave a note for her brother to break the 
ncAvs of departure to her ? He went in to look at 
her once again. 

She had been aAvake Avhen he first <^ntered her 
room, but liad kc'pt lier eyes cdosed, so that even her 
wakefulness should not sec'in to iM'proacdi him. But 
when he had returned, so soon after herself, too, this 
timid little heart had felt more at ease, and turning 
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towards fiim as stepped softly out of the room, she 
had fallen into a light sleep. George came in and 
looked at her again, entering still more softly. By 
the pale night-lamp he could see her sweet, pale face 
— the purple eyelids were fringed and closed, and 
one round arm, smooth and white, lay outside of the 
coverlet. Good God ! liow pure she was ; how gentle, 
how tender, and how friendless ! and he, how seltish, 
brutal, and black with crime ! Heart-stained, and 
shame-stricken, he stood at the bed’s foot, and looked 
at the sleeping girl. How dared he — who was he, 
to pray for one so spotless ! God bless her ! God 
bless her ! He came to the bedside, and looked at 
the hand, the little soft hand, lying asleep; and he 
bent over the pillow noiselessly toAvards the gentle 
pale face. 

Two fair arms closed tenderly round his neck as he 
stooped down. I am awake, George,” the ])oor child 
said, Avith a sob lit to break the little heart that 
nestled so closely by his oAvn. She AA^as aAvake, poor 
soul, and to what ? At that moment a bugle from 
the Place of Arms began sounding clearly, and Avas 
taken up through the toAvn ; and amidst the drums 
of the infantry, and the shrill pipes of the Scotch, the 
whole city awoke. 



CHAPTER II. 


“THE GIBL I LEFT BEHIND MB.” 

We do not claim to rank among the military novel- 
ists. Our place is with the non-combatants. When 
the decks are cleared for action we go below and wait 
meekly. We should only be in the way of the 
manoeuvres that the gallant fellows are performing 
overhead. We shall go no farther with the — th than 
to the city gate ; and leaving Major O’Dowd to his 
duty, come back to the Major’s wife, and the ladies 
and the baggage. 

Kow, the Major and his lady, who had not been in- 
vited to the ball at which in our last chapter other of 
our friends figured, had much more time to take their 
wholesome natural rest in lied, than ivas accorded to 
people who wished to enjoy pleasure as well as to do 
duty. “ It *s my belief, Peggy, my dear,” said he, as 
he placidly pulled his night-cap over his ears, “that 
there will be such a ball danced in a day or two as 
some of ’em has never heard the*chune of ; ” and he 
was much more happy to retire to rest after partaking 
of a quiet tumbler, than to figure at any other sort of 
amusement. Peggy, for her part, would have liked 
to have shown her turban and bird of paradise at the 
ball, but for the information which her husband had 
given her, and which made her very grave. 

“ I ’d like ye wake me about half an hour before 
the assembly beats,” the Major said to his lady. 
“Call me at half -past one, Peggy dear, and see me 
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things itf ready. May be I ’ll not come back to break* 
fast, Mrs. O’D.” With which words, which signified 
his opinion that the regiment would march the next 
morning, the Major ceased talking, and fell asleep. 

Mrs. O’Dowd, the good housewife, arrayed in curl- 
papers and a camisole, felt that her duty was to act, 
and not to sleep, at this juncture. “ Time enough for 
that,” she said, “when Mick’s gone;” and so she 
jjacked his travelling-valise ready for the march, 
Ijrushed his cloak, his cap, and other warlike habili- 
ments, set them out in order for him ; and stowed 
away in the cloak pockets a light package of portable 
refreshments, and a wicker-cpvored flask or pocket- 
pistol, containing near a pint of a remarkably sound 
Cognac brandy, of which she and the Major approved 
very much ; and as soon as the hands of the “ repay- 
ther” pointed to half-past one, and its interior ar- 
rangements (it had ^ tone quite equal to a cathaydral, 
its fair owner considered) knelled forth that fatal 
hour, Mrs. D’Dowd woke up her Major, and had as 
comfortable a cup of coffee prepared for him as any 
made that morning in Brussels. And who is there 
will deny that this worthy lady’s preparations be- 
tokened affection as much as the fits of tears and 
hysterics by which more sensitive females exhibited 
their love, and that their partaking of this coffee, 
which they drank together while the bugles were 
sounding the turn-out and the drums beating in the 
various quarters of the town, was not more useful and 
to the purpose than the outpouring of any mere senti- 
ment could be ? The consequence was, that the Major 
api)eared on parade quite trim, fresh, and alert, his 
well-shaved rosy countenance, as he sat on horseback, 
giving cheerfulness and confidence to the whole corpse- 
All the officers saluted her when the regiment marched 
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by the baleoiiy on wlii(3h this bravii woman stood, 
and waved them a cheer as they passed ; and I dare 
say it was not from want of courage, but from a sense 
of female deli(3a(*.y and pro])riety, that she refrained 
from leading the gallant — tli ptu'sonally into action. 

On Sundays, and at ])(u*iods of a solemn nature, 
Mrs. O’Dowd used to read with great gravity out of a 
large vfdiime ot her uncle the D('an\s S(u*mons. It 
had been of great comfort to Inn* on board the trans- 
port as they were coming lioim*, and were very nearly 
wr(*cked, on tlieir ngiirn from the West Indies. After 
the regiment's de])arture she betook herself to this 
volume for meditation ; ])erha[)s slie did not under- 
stand much of what she was reading, and ]wv thouglits 
were elsewlnn-e : ])ut the sh‘ep [)roj(M*t, with poor 
Click’s night-(‘ap tlien* on the ])illow, was quite a vain 
one. So it is in the world, dack or Donah] mandies 
away to glory witli Ids knapsa(*.k on his shoulder, 
stepping out briskly to the tune of The (lirl I hdt 
behind im*.’’ It is sh<* who icmains ^ind suffers, 
— and has the leisun* to think, and brood, and 
remember. 

Knowing how us(‘less regrets are, and how the indul- 
gence of sentinuait only serves to make p(M)[>le more 
miserable, Mrs, Jlebecca wisely detm ndned to give way 
to no vain feelings of sorrow, and bore, the parting 
from her husl)aud with qiute a Spartan equanimity. 
Indeed Captain Kawdon himself was much more af- 
fected at the h‘ave-taking than the resolute little 
woman to whom he bade farewell. Sl)e had mastered 
this rude coarse nature; and he loved and worshipped 
her with all his faculties of regard and admiration. 
In all his life he liad nev(»r been so hapj)y as, during 
the past few months, his wife had made him. All 
former delights of turf, mess, hunting-field, and gam- 
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bliiig-tal)fe ; all previous loves and courtships of milli- 
ners, o])era-(laiicers, and the like easy triumphs of the 
clumsy military Adonis, were quite insipid when com- 
pared to the lawful matrimonial i>leasures which of 
late he liad enjoyed. She liar] known perpetually how 
to divert him; and he had found his house and her 
society a thousand times more pheasant than any place 
or company which he had ever frequented from liis 
childhood until now. And he ciirs(‘d his past follies 
and extravagances, and bemoaned his vast outlying 
debts abov(^, all, whi(*h must remain forever as obsti> 
cles to prevent his wife’s advancement in the world. 
He had oftmi groaned over these in midnight r*.onver- 
sations with Rebe(‘ca-, although as a bachelor th(\y had 
nevt*r giv'en him any disquiet. Tb" himself was struck 
with this ]>lien()mtmon. “Hang it,’’ lie would say (or 
j)(U‘liaj)S use a still strongm- (‘xjiression out of his sim- 
j)h* vocabulary), “ before 1 was married I did n’t care 
what bills I ])ut my naim* to, and so long as Moses 
would wait or L('vy would renew for three months, I 
kept on never minding. l>ut siiu^e I ’m married, ex- 
(aq)t nmewing, of (*onrse, 1 givt* you my honor I ’ve not 
toiK'lnal a bit of stamped ]>aper.” 

Iv<*lH*c(*a always knew how to conjure away these 
moods of imdancholy. “ Why, my stupid love,” she 
would say, “wi' have not dom* with your aunt yet. 
If she fails us, isn’t there what you call the ‘ (ia- 
zette ? ’ or, stop, when your un(‘l(» Hnt(‘’s life drops, 
1 have anotlnu* sc'henie. Tln^ living has ahvays be- 
longed to the younger brother, and why should n’t you 
sell out and go into the (-hurch ?” The idea of this 
conversion s(*t Uawalon into roars of laughter: you 
might have heard tin' exjdosion through the hotel at 
midnight, and the ha\v-haws of the great dragoon’s 
voice. General Tufto heanl him from his (piarters 
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on the first floor above them : and Rebecca ‘acted the 
soene with great spirit, and preached Rawdon’s first 
sermon, to the iinmense delight of the General at 
breakfast. 

But these were mere by-gone days and talk. When 
the final news arrived that the campaign was opened, 
and the troo})s were to march, Rawdon’s gravity be- 
came such that Becky rallied him about it in a mam 
uer which rather hurt the feelings of the Guardsman. 

You don’t suppose I ’m afraid, Becky, I should think,” 
he said, with a tremor in his voice. “ But I ’m a ])retty 
good mark for a sliot, and you see if it brings me down, 
why I leave one and ])erhaps two behind me whom 
I should wish to provide for, as I brought ’em into 
the scrape. It is no laughing matter thaty Mrs. C., 
anyways.” 

Rebecca by a hundred caresses and kind words tried 
to soothe the feelings of the wounded lover. It was 
only when her vivacuty and sense of humor got the 
better of this sprightly creature (as they would do 
under most circumstances of life indeed) that she would 
break out with her satire, but she could soon put on a 
demure face. Dearest love,” she said, ^‘do you sup- 
pose I feel nothing?” and hastily dashing something 
from her eyes, she looked up in her husband’s face 
with a smile. 

Look here,” said he, If I droj), let us see what 
there is for you. I have had a pretty good run of luek 
here, and here ’s two hundred and thirty }x)unds. 1 
have got ten Najioleons in my pocket. TJiat is as 
much as I shall want ; for the General pays every- 
thing like a prinot* ; anti if I ’m hit, why you know 1 
cost nothing. Don’t cry, little woman ; I may live to 
vex you yet. Well, 1 sha’n’t take either of my horses, 
but shall ride the General’s gray charger : it ’s cheapert 
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and I told l)im mine was lame. If I ’m done, those 
two ought to fetch you something. Grigg offered ninety 
for the mare yesterdaj^, before this confounded news 
came, and like a fool I wouldn’t let her go under the 
two O’s. Bullfinch will fetch his price any day, only 
you’d better sell him in this country, because the 
dealers have so many bills- of mine, and so I’d rather 
he should n’t go back to England. Your little mare 
the General gave you will fetch something, and there ’s 
no d d livery-stable bills here as there are in Lon- 

don,” Kawdon added, with a laugh. There ’s that 
dressing-case cost me two hundred, — that is, I owe 
two for it ; and tlie gold tops and bottles must be 
worth thirty or forty. Tlease to put that up the spout, 
Ma’am, with my pins, and rings, and watch and chain, 
and things. They cost a precious lot of money. Miss 
Crawley, 1 know, paid a hundred down for the chain 
and ticker. Gold tups and bottles, indeed ! daminy, 
I ’m sorry I did n't take more now. Edwards pressed 
on me a silver-gilt boot-jack, aiul 1 might have had a 
dressing-case fitted uj) with a silver warming-pan, and 
a service of plate. But wo must make the best of what 
we ’ve got, Becky, j'ou know.” 

And so, making his last dispositions, Captain Craw- 
ley, who had seldom thought about anything but him- 
self, until the last few months of his life, wdien Love 
had obtaiiuHl the mastery over the dragoon, went 
through the various items of his little catalogue of 
eifects, striving to see how they might be turned into 
money for his wife’s benefit, in case any accident 
should befall liim. Ho pleased himself by noting 
down with a peneal, in his big school-boy handwrit- 
ing, tlie various items of his portable property which 
might be sold for his widow’s advant^ige — as, for ex- 
ample, My double-barril by Manton, say 40 guineas ,• 
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my driving-cloak, lined with sable I'ur, £50 ; *iny dueL 
ling ])istols in rosewood case (same which I shot Cap^ 
tain xMarker), £20 ; my regulatibii saddle-holsters and 
housings ; my Laurie ditto,” and so forth, over all of 
which artii'les lie made Rebeo(*,a the mistress. 

Faithful to his j)lan of economy, the Captain dressed 
himself in liis oldest ’and shabbiest uniform and epau- 
lets, leaving the newest behind, under his wife’s (or it 
might be his widow’s) guardianship. And this famous 
dandy of Windsor and Hyde l^irk Avent off on his cam- 
l>aign with a kit as modest as that of a sergeant, and 
with something lik(‘ a prayer on his lips for the woman 
he was leaving. Ib^ took her uj) from the ground, and 
held her in his arms for a minute, tight jn-essed against 
his strong-beating heart. His face was ])ur})le and his 
eyes dim, as he ])ut her down and left her. He rode by 
his Gein'raFs side and smoked his cigar in silence as 
they hast(mcd after the troops of the Gemu-ars brigade, 
which preceded them ; and it was not until they were 
some miles ou their way that he left off twirling his 
moustache and broke silence. 

And Kebecca, as we have said, Avisely determined 
not to give way to unavailing sentimentality on her 
husbamrs d(*partiin\ She waved him an adieu from 
the Avindow, and stood there for a moment hjoking out 
after he was gone. The cathedral toAvers and the full 
gables of the quaint old houses were just beginning to 
blush in the sunrise. There had been no rest for her 
that night. She was still in her jiretty ball-dress, her 
fair hair hanging somewhat out of curl on her neck, 
and the cdrcles round Inn* eyes dark with watching. 
‘‘ WTiat a fright I seem,” she said, examining herself 
in the glass, and hoAV pale this pink makes one 
look ! ” So she divested herself of this i)ink raiment; 
in doing which a note fell out from her corsage, which 
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she picked up with a smile, and locked into her dress- 
ing-box. And then she put her bouquet of the ball 
into a glass of water? and went to bed, and slept 
very comfortably. 

The town Avas quite quiet when she woke up at ten 
o^dock, and partook of coffee, very requisite and com- 
fortable after the exhaustion and grief of the morning’s 
occurrences. 

This meal over, she resumed honest E-awdon’s calcu- 
lations of the night previous, and surveyed her posi- 
tion. Should the Avorst befall, all things considered, 
she Avas pndty Avell to do. There Avere her own trin- 
kets and trousseau, in addition to those Avhich her hus- 
band liad left btdiind. EaAvalon’s generosity, Avhen they 
Avere first married, has already been described and 
lauded. Besides these, ajid the little mare, tlie Gen- 
eral, her slave and Avorshipper, had made her many 
very liandsome j)rt‘sents, in the shape of cashmere 
shaAvls bought at the amotion of a bankrupt French 
gemn-aUs lady, and numerous tributes from the j^Avel- 
lers’ shops, all of Avhich betokened her admirer's taste 
and Avealth. As for ^^ti(*k('rs,’' as ])oor EaAvdon called 
watches, her apartments AA'cre aliA^e Avith their clicking. 
For, ha])pening to mention one night that hers, Avhh'h 
Kawdon had givmi to her, wai5 of English Avorkman- 
ship, and Avent ill, on the very next morning there 
came to her a litth» hljou marked Leroy, Avith a chain 
and cover charmingly set with turquoises, and anotlier 
signed Breguet, Avdiicli Avas covered with i)earls, and 
yet scarcely bigger than a half-i*roAvn. General Tufto 
hjid bought one, and Caj)tain Osborne had gallantly 
presented the other. Mrs. Osborne had no Avatch, 
though, to do George justice, she might have had one 
for the asking, and the Honorable Mrs. Tufto in Eng 
land had an old instrumcmt of her mother’s that might 
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hav{3 served for the plate Avarinin"-j)an Avlii(‘li Rawdon 

talked about. If Messrs. Howell and Janies were to 

* 

publish a list of the i)urchasers of all the trinkets whieh 
they sell, how sui }u'ised would some families be : and if 
all these ornanuMits wi*nt to gentlemen’s lawful wives 
and daughters, what a ]>i*o fusion of jewtdry tluu'e would 
be exhibibnl in tie* ^enteelest homes of Vanity Fair ! 

Every ealeulation made of these valiiabh's Mrs. Re- 
beeea found, not without a pungent fet‘ling of triumph 
and S(df-satisfa(‘tion, that should (*ir(*umstanees oeeur, 
vshe might rt‘dvon on six or seven luindred pounds at 
the very h^ist, to begin th(‘ world with ; and she j)assed 
the morning disj)osing, ord(*ring, looking out, and lo(*k- 
ing up h(*r propertii's in the most agret'abh* manner. 
Among the notes in Rawdon’s po(*kt‘t-b(>ok, was a 
draft for twcmtv pounds on^< )sborne\s t)ank(‘r. This 
made her think about Mrs. Osborne. “I will go and 
get tlie draft (‘aslied.*’ she, said, ^'’'and pay a. visit after- 
wards to ])oor little Emmy.’’' If tliis is a novid with- 
out a hero, at hMst let us lay elaim to a h(‘roim‘. Xo 
man in the Rritish army whieh has marelu*d away, not 
the great Duke liimself, eould be more eool or eolleeted 
in tin* [)resen(M^ of dou})ts jind ditlieulties, tlian the 
indomiuible little (fijr-i/r-rumj/s wife. 

And th(*r(' was anoliier of our a<‘(piainta,n(‘(‘s wlio was 
also to be, hdt behind, a noiwombataiit, and whose 
emotions and beliavior we have therefore* a right to 
know. This was our friend the ex-Colh*,etor of l>oggley 
Wollah, whose i-est was broken, lik(^ other p(*ople’s, by 
the sounding of tlu' bugles in tin* early morning. 
Being a gr('at sl(M‘])(‘r, and fond of his iM*d, it is possi- 
ble ho would have snooz(*d on until his usual liour of 
rising in tlie formioon, in spite of all the drums, 
bugles, and bagj)i}H*s in the British army, but for an 
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intemiptiioTi, which did not come from (roorge Osborne, 
who shared Jos^s quarti‘rs with hyii, and was as usual 
occupied too much witli his own affairs or with grief 
at parting with liis wife, to think of taking leave of 
his slumb(‘ring brother-in-law — it Wiis not George, we 
say, who intt*r})os(Ml between Jos Hedley and sleep, but 
Captain Doblnn, who came and roused him up, insist- 
ing on shaking liands with liiin before his departure. 

V(uy kind of you,” said Jos, yawning, and wishing 
the Ca])tain at tlie deu(*e. 

— 1 (lid n’t lik(^ to go off without saying good-by, 
you know,” Dobbin said in a very iiu'olierent manner; 
^G>e(‘aus(* you know some of us mayn’t come ba(*k 
again, and 1 like to see you all well, and — and that 
sort of tiling, you know.” 

What do you nu'an ? ” Jos asktnl, rubbing his eyes. 
The Ca}>tain did not in the least hear hiju or look at 
the stout genthunan in the night-(‘ap, about whom he 
professc'd to hav(‘ such a tender interest. The hypo- 
crite was looking and listening with all his iniglit in 
the dirt*etion of (r(*orgt‘'s a[)artments, striding about 
the room, upsetting tin? chairs, lM*ating the tattoo, bit- 
ing his nails, and showing other signs of great inward 
emotion. 

•Jos had always had rather a mean opinion of the 
Captain, and now began to think his courage was 
somewluit e(|[nivo(*al. “ What is it 1 can do for you, 
Dobbin ” he said, in a sarcastic tone. 

^‘1 tell you what you can do,” the Captain replied, 
coming up to the l>ed ; we march in a ipiarter of an 
hour, Sedley, and lU'ither (Jeorge nor I may ever come 
back. Mind you, you an*! not to stir from this town 
until you ascertain how things go. You are to stay 
here and wattdi ovm* y our sister, and comfort her, and 
see tluit no harm comes to her. If anything happens 
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to George, remember she has no one but you in the 
world to look to. If it goes wrong with the army, 
you’ll see her safe back to England; and you will 
promise me on your word that you will never desert 
her. I know you won’t ; as far as money goes, you 
were always free enough with that. Do you want 
any ? I mean, have you enough gold to take you 
back to England in case of a misfortune ? ” 

‘^Sir,” said flos, majestically, when I want money, 
I know where to ask for it. And as for my sister, you 
need n’t tell me how I ought to behave to lier.” 

^^Yoii speak like a man of spirit, Jos,” the other 
answered, good-naturedly, and I am glad that George 
can leave her in such good hands. So I may give him 
your word of honor, may I, that in case of extremity 
you will stand by lier ? ” 

‘‘Of course, of course,” answered Mr. Jos, whose 
generosity in money matters Dobbin estimated quite 
correctly. 

“ And you ’ll sqo her safe out of Brussels in the 
event of a defeat ? ” 

“ A defeat ! D it, sir, it ’s impossible. Don’t try 

and frighten tlie hero cried, from his bed; and 
Dobbin’s mind was thus perfectly set at ease now that 
Jos had spoken out so resolutely respecting his con- 
duct to his sister. “At least,” thought the Captain, 
“there will be a retreat secured for her in case the 
worst should ensue.” 

If Captain Dobbin expected to get any personal 
comfort and satisfaction from having one more view 
of Amelia before the regiment marched away, his 
selfishness was punished just as such odious egotism 
deserved to be. The door of Jos’s bedroom opened 
into the sitting-rcjoiii which was common to the family 
paity, and opposite this door was that of Anielia’a 
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chamber: The bugles had wakened everybody : there 
was no use in concealment now. George’s servant was 
packing in this room : Osborne coming in and out of 
the contiguous bedroom, flinging to the man such arti- 
cles as he thought fit to carry on the campaign. And 
presently Dobbin had the opportunity which his heart 
coveted, and he got sight of Amelia’s face once more. 
But what a face it was! So white, so wild and 
despair-stricken, that the remembrance of it haunted 
him afterwards like a crime, and the sight smote him 
with inexpressible pangs of longing and l)ity. 

She was wrapped in a white morning-dress, her 
hair falling on her shoulders, and her large eyes fixed 
and witlnnit light. By way of helping on the prep- 
arations for the departure, and showing that she too 
could be useful at a moment so (uitical, tins ])oor soul 
had taken uj) a sash of George’s from the drawers 
whereon it lay, and followed him two and fro with 
the sasli in lier hand, looking on mutely as his pack- 
ing proceeded. She came out and stood, leaning at 
the wall, holding this sash against her bosom, from 
which the lieavy net of crimson dropped like a large 
stain of blood. Our gentle-hearted Captain felt a 
guilty shock as he looked at her. ^Hiood God,” 
thought he, and is it grief like this T dared to pry 
into ? ” And there was no help : no means to soothe 
and comfort this helpless, speechless misery. He 
stood for a moment and looked at her, jmwerless 
and torn with pity, as a parent regards an infant in 
pain. 

At last, George took Emmy’s hand and led her back 
into the bedroom, from whence he came out alone. 
The parting had tiiken place in that moment, and he 
was gone. 

Thank Heaven that is over,” George thought 
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bounding down tlie stair, his sword under ‘his arm, 
as he ran swiftly to the alarm ground, Avhere the regi- 
ment was mustered, and whither trooped men and 
'officers hurrying from their billets. His pulse was 
throbbing and his cheeks flushed ; the great game of 
war was going to be ])layed, and lie one of the play- 
ers. What a fit‘ree ex(*itement of doubt, liope, and 
jdeasure ! What tremendous hazards of loss or gain ! 
What W(‘re all the games of chance he had ever played 
eomjiared to tliis one ? Into all contests requiring 
athh‘ti(* skill ami courage, the young man, from his 
boyhood upwards, had flung himself with all his 
might. The (‘hampion of his school and his regi- 
ment, the bravoes of his companions had followed 
liiin everywhere ; from the boys’ cricket-match to the 
garrison-ra(*es, he had won a hundred of triumphs ; 
and wherever he went, women and men luid admired 
and envied him. Wliat qualiti(*s are there for which 
a man gets so s])e(*dy a return of apj)hius(*, as those of 
bodily superiority, a(*tivity, and valor ? Time out 
of mind strength and courage have be(ui the theme 
of bards and romances ; and from the story of Troy 
down to to-day, pocday has always choscui a soldier 
for a hero. T wonder is it because num are cowards 
in heart that they admire bravery so much, and pla(‘.e 
military valor so far beyond every otluu* (piality for 
reward and worsliip ? 

So,, at tlie sound of that stirring (rail to baftle, 
George jumjKid away from the genth^ arms in whicdi 
he had been dallying; not without a fe(*liug of shame 
(although hiswibi’s hold on him had be(*n but feeble), 
that lie should hnv<‘ Ixreu detain(.*d tlurnr so long. The 
same feeling of (ragerness and excitement was amongst 
all those fricmds of liis (jif whom W(‘ have had (KU‘a- 
sional glimjises, from the stout scuiior Major, who led 
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the regimi&Tit into action, to little vStubble, the Ensign, 
who was to bear its colors on that day. 

The sun was just rising as the marcli began — it 
was a gallant sight — the band led tlie column, play- 
ing the regimental march — then came the Major in 
conunaud, riding uj)on Pyramus, his stout charger — 
tli(ui marcbed the grenadiers, their Ca})tain at their 
lu^ad ; ill the centre were the colors, borne by the 
senior and junior Ensigns — thenOeorge came march- 
ing at the head of his company. He looked up, and 
smiled at Amelia, and jiassed on; and even the sound 
of the music died away. 



CHAPTER HI. 


IN WHICH JOS SEDLEY TAKES CARE OF HI« 
SISTER. 

Thus all the superior officers being summoned on 
duty elsewhere, Jos Sedh^y Avas left iii command of 
the little colony at Brussels, with Amelia invalideti, 
Isidor, his Belgian servant, and the bonne, who was 
maid-of-all-work for the establishment, as a garrison 
under him. Though lie was (Usturbi'd in spirit, and 
his rest destroyed by Dobbin’s interruption *an(l the 
occurrences of the morning, Jos nev(*rtheh»,ss rejuained 
for many hours in bed, wakeful and rolling about there 
until his usual hour of rising lia<l arriviMl. The sun 
Avas high in the heavens, and our gallant friends of 
the — th miles on their marcdi, b(d‘ore the civilian 
appeared in his flowered dressing-go avu at breakfast. 

About George’s absinuje, his brother-in-hiAv Avas very 
easy in mind. Perhaps Jos Avas ratluT ])leas(‘d in Ids 
heart that Osborne was gone, for dui'ing (J-eorgi^’s 
presence, the other had played but a v(‘ry secondary 
part in thi) household, and Osboriu‘ did not scrujile to 
show his cont(un])t for tin? stout civilian. Hut Emmy 
had alAvays been good and attimtive to him. It was 
she Avho ministered to Ids comforts, who superintend(?d 
the dishes that he liked, who Avalked or rode with him 
(as she had many, too many, oiiportunities of doing, 
for where Avas George ?) and who interposed her SAveet 
face betAveen his ang(?r and her husband’s scorn. 
Many timid remonstrances had she uttcired to George 
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in behalf of her brother, but the former in his trench- 
ant way cut these entreaties short. I hn an honest 
man,’’ he said, and if I have a feeling I show it, as 
an honest man will. How the deue.e, my dear, would 
you have me behave respectfully to sucdi a fool as 
your brother ? ” So Jos was pleascnl with Georges’s 
abs(;u(?e. His plain hat, and gloves on a sideboard, 
and the idea that the owner was away, caused Jos 
1 don’t know what secret thrill of pleasure. He 
won’t troubling me this morning,” Jos thought, 
^^witli liis dandifir‘d airs and his impudence*” 

‘‘I’ut the Cai)tain’s hat into the anteroom,” he said 
to Tsidor, tht' servant. . 

^nVrhaps lie Aren’t Avant it again,” replied the 
lai^key, looking knowingly at his master. He hated 
George too, Avhose insolence toAvards him was quite 
of the Englisli sort. 

“ And ask if Madam is (coming to breakfast,” Mr. 
Sedh'y said Avith great majesty, ashamed to enter Avith 
a servant upon the subji'ct of his dislike for George. 
The truth is, he had abus(*d his brother to tlie valet 
a score of times before. 

Alas ! Madam could not come to breakfast, and 
cut tlie tartlnes tliat Mr. Jos liked. Madam Avas a 
great dinil too ill, and had beiui in a frightful state 
ever since h(‘r hu.sbamrs (le])a.rture, so h(*r bonne said. 
Jus shoAved his sympathy, by jxiuring her out a large 
cup of ti‘a. It Avas his Avay of exhibiting kindness 
and he improv(»d on this ; he not only sent her break- 
fast, but he bethought him Avhat delicacies she Avould 
most like for dinmu*. 

Tsidor, the A%ah‘t, had looked on very sulkily, Avhile 
Osborne’.^ sm-vant was disjiosing of his mastm-’s bag- 
gage previous to the (Captain’s departure : for in the 
first place he hat(‘d Mr. Osborne, Avhose conduct to 
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him, and to all inferiors, was generally overbearing, 
(nor does the continental domestic like to be treated 
with insolence as our own better-tempered servants 
do) : and sticondly, he was angry that so many valua- 
bles should be rem*ov(*d from under his hands, to fall 
into otlier people’s possession wlien the English dis- 
comfiture sliould arrive. Of this defeat he and a vast 
number of otlu'r jx'rsons in Brussels and Belgium did 
not make the slightest doubt. Tlie almost universal 
belief was, that the Emperor would divide the Prus- 
sian and English armies, annihilate one after the 
other, and niandi into Brussels before three days were 
over : when all th(‘ movables of his present masters, 
who would be killtMl, or fugitives, or prisoners, would 
lawfully become tin* propen-ty of Monsi(*ur Isidor. 

As he helped »Jos through his toilsome and com- 
plicated daily toilette, this faithful servant would 
calculate what ht^ should do with tln\ vfny articles 
with which h(i was decorating his master’s person. 
He would make a presemt of the silver essence-bottles 
and toilet knick-knacks to a young lady of whom he 
was fond; and kcMij) the English cutlery and the large 
ruby }iin for himself. It would look very smart upon 
one of the fine frilled shirts, whicli, Avith the gold- 
laced cap and the frogged frock-coat, that might 
easily be cut down to suit his shape, and the Captain’s 
gold-headed cam*, and the great double ring with the 
rubies, which ln^ would have made into a pair of 
beautiful eai*-rings, he calculated would make a per- 
fect Adonis of himself, and render Mademoiselle 
Roine an easy prey. ‘‘ How' those sle(*ve-])uttons will 
suit me,” thought In*, as he fixed a pair on the fat 
pudgy wrists of Mr. Sedley. long f#r sleeve- 
buttons ; and tlie (kiptain’s boots with brass spurs, in 
the next room, corbleu / what an (dfect they will make 
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in the Alkie Vei te ! ’’ So while Monsieur Isidor with 
bodily lingers was holding on to his master^s nose, 
and shaving the lower part of Jos^s face, his imagina- 
tion was rambling along the Green Avenue, dressed 
out in a frogged coat and lace, and in company with 
Mademoisell(3 Reine ; he was loitering in spirit on the 
banks, and examining the barges sailing slowly under 
the (M)ol shadows of the trees by the canal, or refresh- 
ing himstdf with a mug of Faro at the bench of a 
b(‘cn‘-hous(* on the road to Laeken. 

Hut Mr. Joseph Hedley, luckily for his own peace, 
no more knew wliat was passing in his domestic^d 
mind than the respected reader and I suspect what 
John or ^lary, wliose wages we pay, think of ouiv 
sedves. What our vservants think of us! — Did we 
know what our intimates and dear relations thought 
of us, we should live in a world that we should be 
glad to (piit,miid in a frame of mind and a constant 
ttuTor, that would be ]K*rf<*etly unbearable. So Jos's 
man was marking his victim down, as you see one of 
Mr. raynter’s assistants in Leadenhall Street orna- 
ment an uneonsidous turth» with a placard on which 
is written, ‘^Soup to-morrow." 

Anndia’s attendant was much less selfishly disposed. 
Fi*w dependants could come near tliat kind and gentle 
creature without ])aying their usual tribute of loyalty 
affection to her sweet and affectionate nature. 
And it is a fact that Pauline, the cook, consoled her 
mistr(\ss mor(3 than anybody whom she. saw on this 
wretclicd morning ; for when she found how Amelia 
remained for hours, silent, motionless, and haggard, 
by the windows in whicdi she had placed herself to 
wat(jh the last bayonets of the eolumii as it marched 
away, tlu» honest girl took the lady's hand, and said. 
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TeneZy Madame, est-ce quHl rCest pas aussi^a Varmie, 
mon homme a moi? with which she burst into tears, 
and Amelia falling into her arms, did likewise, and 
so each pitied and sootlu^d the other. 

Several times dni-ing the forenoon Mr. Jos’s Isidor 
went from his lodgings into the town, and to the gates 
of the hotels and lodging-houses round about the Parc, 
where the English were congregated, and there min- 
gled with other valets, couriers, and la(*.keys, gathtn*ed 
such news as was abroad, and brought ba(*k bulletins 
for his master’s information. Almost all these gt*ntle- 
men were in heart partisans of the Emj)eror, and had 
their opinions about the speedy end of the campaign. 
The Emperor’s proclamation from Avesnes had been 
distributed everywhere plentifully in Brussels. Sol- 
diers ! ” it said, ‘Hhis is the anniversary of Marengo 
and Friedland, by which the destinies of Europe were 
twice decided. Then, as after Austerlitz, as after 
Wagram, we were too generous. We believed in the 
oaths and promises of priiuies whom we suffered to re- 
main upon their thrones. Let us march once more to 
meet them. We and they, are we not still the same 
men ? Soldiers ! these same Prussians who are so ar- 
rogant to-day, were three to one against you at Jena, 
and six to one at Montmirail. Those amf)ng you who 
were prisoners in England can tell their comrades 
what frightful torments they suffered on board the 
English hulks. Madmen ! a moment of pros])er^y 
has blinded them, and if they enter into France it will 
be to find a grave there ! ” But the partisans of the 
French prophesied a more speedy extermination of the 
Emperor’s enemies than this ; and it was agreed on all 
hands that Prussians and British would never return 
except as prisoners in the rear of the conqueringarmy. 

These opinions in the course of the day were brought 
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to operate upon Mr. Seclley. He was told that the 
Duke of Wellington had gone to try and rally his 
army, the advance of which had been utterly crushed 
the night before. 

Crushed, psha ! ’’ said Jos, whose heart was pretty 
stout at breakfast-time. The Duke has gone to beat 
the Emperor as he has beaten all his generals before.^^ 
<^His pai)ers are burned, his effects are removed, 
and his quarters are being got ready for the Duke of 
Dalmatia/^ Jos’s informant replied. “I had it from 
his own maxtre iVhotel, Milor Due de Richemont’s 
people are packing up everything. His Grace lias fled 
already, and the Duchess is only waiting to see the 
plate })acked to join the King of France at Ostend.” 

The King of France' is at Ghent, fellow,” replied 
Jos, affecting incredulity. 

“ He fled last niglit to Bruges, and embarks to-day 
from Ostend. The Due de Berri is taken prisoner. 
Those who wish to be safe had better go soon, for the 
dykes will be opened to-morrow, and who can fly when 
the whole country is under water ? ” 

Nonsense, sir, we are three to one, sir, against any 
force Boney can bring into the field,” Mr. Sedley ol> 
jected ; the Austrians and the Russians are on their 
march. He must, he shall be crushed,” Jos said, slap- 
ping his hand on the table. 

The Frussiaiis were three to one at Jena, and he 
to15k their army and kingdom in a week. They were 
six to one at Montmirail, and he sccattered them like 
sheep. The Austrian army is coming, but with the 
Empress and the King of Rome at its head; and 
the Russians, bah ! the Russians will withdraw. No 
quart(*.r is to be given to the English, on account of 
their cruelty to our braves on board the infamous 
pontoons. L^k here, here it is in black and white 
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Here \s the proclamation of his Majesty the Emperor 
and King/’ said the now declared partisan of Napo- 
leon, and taking the document from his po(‘ket, Isidor 
sternly thrust it into his master’s face, and already 
looked upon the frogged coat and valuables as his own 
spoil. 

Jos was, if not seriously alarmed as yet, at least 
considerably (iisturbed in mind. Ciive me my coat 
and cap, sir,” said he, “ and follow m(‘. T will go my- 
self and learn the truth of tlu^se r(‘ports.” Isidor was 
furious as Jos put on the braided fro(jk. ‘‘Milor had 
better not wear that military coat,” said lu^; ^‘the 
Frenchmen have sworn not to give quarter to a single 
British soldier.” 

Silence, sirrah ! ” said «Tbs, with a resolute coun- 
tenance still, and thrust his arm into the sleeve with 
indomitable resolution, in the perforinane.e of whic^li 
heroic act he was found by Jlrs. Ilawdon Crawley, 
who at this juncture came up to visit Amelia, and 
entered without ringing at the antechamber door. 

' Eebecca was dressed very neatly and smartly, as 
usual: her quiet sh*ep after Kawdon’s d(q)arture had 
refreshed her, and lier pink smiling {*heeks W(»nj rpiite 
pleasant to look at, in a town and on a dny whmi 
everybody else’s countenance wore the ai)p(*.aranee of 
the deepest anxiety and gloom. kSIic laughed at the 
attitude in which J os was discovered, ^cind the strug- 
gles and convulsions with which the stout genthmian 
thrust himself into the bniided coat. 

Are you prej)aring to join the army, Mr. Joseph ? ” 
she said. Is there to be nobody left in Brussels to 
probict us poor women V” Jos succ<ieded in plung- 
ing into the coat, and came forward blusliing and stut- 
tering out excuses to liis fair visib^r. ‘^How was sln^ 
after the events of the morning — aftjgr the fatigues 
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of the ball the night before ? ” Monsieur Isidor dis- 
appeared into his master’s adjacent bedroom, bearing 
olf the flowered dressing-gown. 

How good of you to ask,” said slie, ju-essing one 
of his liands in both her own. ‘^How cool and col- 
lected you look when everybody else is frightened ! 
How is our dear little Emmy ? It must have been 
an awful, awful parting.” 

‘^Tremendous,” Jos said. 

“ Y'ou men can bear anything,” replied the lady. 

Parting or danger is nothing to 3^011. Own now 
that you were going to join the army and leave us 
to our fate. I know you were — something tells me 
you were. I was so frightened, when the thought 
came into my head (for 1 do sometimes think of you 
when I am alone, Mr. Jose])h), that I ran off imme- 
diatel}" to lH*g and entreat you not to fly from us.” 

This speech might be inter})reted, “ ^13' dear sir, 
should an ac(udent befall the army, and a retreat be 
necessaiy, you have a veiy comfortable carriage, in 
which I propose to take a seat.” I don't know 
whether Jos understood the words in this sense. 
But he was j)rofoiindly mortilied 1)3^ the lad3"’s inat- 
tention to him during their stay at Brussels. He 
liad never been i)resented to an3’’ of Kawdon Craw- 
ley’s great ac(iuaintances : lie had scarcely been in- 
vited to llebecc.a’s parties ; for he was too timid to 
play" much, and his presence boi-ed George and Raw- 
don equally, who neither of them, perhaps, liked to 
have a witness of the amusements in which the pair 
chose to indulge. Ah ! ” thought Jos, “ now she 
wants me she comes to me. When there is nobody 
else in the way" she can think about old Joseph Sed- 
ley I ” But besides these doubts he felt flattered at 
the idea Keljj^cca expressed of his courage. 
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He blushed a good deal, and put on an air of impor- 
tance. ‘‘I should like to see the action,” he said. 
‘‘Every man of any spirit would, you know, I’ve 
seen a little service in India, but nothing on this 
grand scale.’’ 

“ You men would sacrifice anything for a pleasure,” 
Rebecca answered. “Cai)tain Crawley left me this 
morning as gay as if he were going to a hunting party. 
What does he care ? What do any of you care for 
the agonies and tortures of a poor forsaken woman ? 
(I wonder whether Im, could really liave been going to 
the troops, this great lazy gourmand ?) Oh ! dear Mr. 
Sedley, 1 have come to you for comfort — for conso- 
lation. I have been on my knec's all the morning. I 
tremble at the frightful danger into which our hus- 
bands, our friends, our brave troops and allies, are 
rushing. And 1 come here for shelter, and find an- 
other of my friends — the last remaining to me — 
bent upon plunging into the dreadful scene ! ” 

“My dear Madam,” Jos replied, now beginning to 
be quite soothed, “don’t be alarmed. I only said 
I should like to go — what Briton woidd not? But 
my duty keeps me lu^re : I can’t leave that poor creat- 
ure in the next room.” And he pointed with his fin- 
ger to the door of tlie cliamber in which Amelia was. 

“ Good noble brotlier ! ” Rebecca said, putting li(*r 
handkendiief to her eyes, and smelling the eau-de- 
cologiK} with which it was scented. “I have done 
you injustice ; you have got a heart. 1 tliought you 
had not.” 

“ Oh, upon my honor ! ” Jos said, making a motion 
as if he would lay his hand upon the spot in question. 
“ You do me injustice, indeed you do — my dear Mrs. 
Crawley.” 

“ I do, now your heart is true to your sister. But I 
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remember, “two years ago, — when it was false to me ! 
Kebecca said, fixing her eyes upon him for an instant, 
and then turning away into the window. 

Jos blushed violently. That organ wliich he was 
accused by Rebecca of not possessing began to thump 
tumultuously. He recalled the days when he had fled 
from her, and the passion which had once inflamed 
him — the days when he had driven her in his cur- 
ricle : when she had knit the green purse for him : 
when he had sat enraptured gazing at her white arms 
and bright eyes. 

i know you think me ungrateful,’’ Rebecca con- 
tiniKid, coming out of the window, and once more 
looking at him and addressing him in a low tremulous 
voice. Your coldness, your averted looks, your man- 
ner Avhen we have met of late — when I came in just 
now, all ])roved it to me. But were there no reasons 
why I should avoid you ? Let your own heart answer 
that question. Do you think my husband was too 
rau(*h inclined to welcome you ? The only unkind 
words I have ever had from liim (I will do Cai)tain 
Crawley that justice*) have been about you — and 
most cruel, crut*l words the}" Avere.” 

^‘Good gracious! Avhat have 1 done?” asked Jos 
in a flurry of ph*asure and perplexity ; what have I 
done — to — to — ? ” 

Is jealousy nothing ? ” said Rebecca. He makes 
me misiu*al)le about you. And Avdiatev^* it might 
have been once — my lieart is all his. I am innocent 
now. Am I not, Mr. Sedley ? ” 

All Jos’s blood tingled A\"ith delight, as he surveyed 
this victini to his attnietions. A feAv adroit Avords, 
one or two knoAving tender glances of the eyes, and 
his heart was inflamed again and his doubts and sus 
picions forgotten. From Solomon doAVUAvards, have 
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not wiser men than he been cajoled and befooled by 
women ? If the worst comes to the worst/’ Becky 
thought, ^^ my retreat is secure 5 and I have a right- 
hand seat in the barouche.” 

There is no knowing into what declarations of love 
and ardor the tumultuous passions of Mr. Joseph 
.might have led liini, if Isidor the valet had not inade 
his reappearance at this minute, and begun to busy 
himself about the domestic affairs. Jos, who was 
just going to gasp out an avowal, choked almost with 
the emotion that he was obliged to restrain, llebecca 
too bethought her that it was time she should go in 
and comfort her dearest Amelia. Au revoir^^ she 
said, kissing her hand to Mr. Joseph, and tapped 
gently at the door of his sister’s apartment. As she 
entered and el(»s(‘d the door on herself, he sank down 
in a chair, and gazed and sighed and })uffed porten- 
tously. That coat is very tight for Milor,” Isidor 
said, still having his eye on the frogs ; but his master 
heard him not : his tlioughts were elsewhere : now 
glowing, madd(‘ning, upon the conbuiiplation of the 
enchanting Kobec(*a : anon shrinking guiltily before 
the vision of tlie jealous Rawdon Crawley, with his 
curling, fierce mustatdiios, ami his terrible duelling 
pistols loaded and c{)c.k(?d. 

Rel)eoca’s ap])earance struck Amelia with terror, 
and made her shrink bacjk. It recalled her to the 
world and ^the remembrance of yesterday. In the 
overpowering fc*ars about to-morrow she had forgotten 
Rebecca, — jealousy — everything except that her 
husband was gone and was in danger. Until this 
dauntless worldling came in and broke the. spell, and 
lifted the lat(;h, we too have foreborne to enter into 
that sad chamber. How long had that poor girl been 
on her knees ! what hours of speechless prayer and 
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bitter i3rof?tration had she passed there! The war- 
chroniclers who write brilliant stories of fight and 
triuinpli scarcely tell us of these. These are too 
mean parts of the pageant : and you don’t hear 
widows’ cries or mothers’ sobs in the midst of the 
shouts and jubilation in the great Chorus of Victory, 
And yet when was the time that such have not cried 
out: heart-broken, humble Protestants, unheard in 
the ii])roar of the triumph! 

Aft(U* the first movement of terror in Amelia’s 
mind — wlien Rcbec'.ca’s green eyes lighted upon her, 
and rustling in her fresh silks and brilliant ornaments, 
the latttu* trij)ped up with extended arms to embrace 
her — a feeling of anger succeeded, and from being 
deadly pale before, her fa(*,c‘ flushed up red, and she 
rt'turned Rel^ecea’s look after a moment with a steadi- 
ness wlii(*h surprised and somewhat abashed lier rival. 

“D(‘ar(\st Amelia., you are very unwell,” the visitor 
said, putting forth her hand to take Amelia's. What 
is it ? 1 could not r(‘st until 1 knew how you were.” 

Ami‘lia dr(‘w bac'k her hand — never since her life 
began had that gentle soul refused to believe or to 
answer any demonstration of good-will or affection. 
Put she drc‘W back her hand, and trembled all over. 
‘‘ Wh}^ an' you here, Rcbee(*a?” she said, still looking 
at her solemnly with her large eyes. These glances 
troidded her visitor. 

She must have seen him give me the letter at the 
ball,” R(ibecca thought. Don’t agitated, dear 
Amelia,” she said, looking down. “ I came but to see 
if 1 could — if yon wc're well.” 

^^Are you well said Amelia. ^^1 dare say you 
are. You don’t love your Inisband. You would not 
be here if you did. T(dl me, Rebecca, did I ever do 
you anything but kindness ? ” 
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Indeed, Amelia, no,’’ the other said, still hanging 
down her head. 

When you were quite poor, who was it that be- 
friended you ? Was I not a sister to you ? You 
saw us all in happier days before he married me. 1 
was all in all then to him ; or would he have given up 
his fortune, his family, as he nobly did to make me 
ha2)py / Why did you come between my love and 
me ? Who sent you to separate those whom God 
joined, and take my darling’s heart from me — my 
own husband ? Do you think you could love him as 
I did ? His love was everything to me. You knew 
it, and wanted to rob me of it. t'or shame, Kebecca ; 
bad and wicked woman — false friend and false 
wife.” 

Amelia, I protest before God, I have done my 
husband no wrong,” Kebecca said, turning from her. 

Have you done me no wrong, Kebecca ? You did 
not succeed, but you tried. Ask your heart if you did 
not ? ” 

“ She knows nothing,” Kebecca thought. 

He came ba(?k to me. I knew he would. I knew 
that no falsehood, no flattery, could keep him from me 
long. I knew he would come. 1 prayed so that he 
should.” 

The jjoor girl spoke these words with a spirit and 
volubility which Kebecca had never bcdore seen in her, 
and before which the lattfu* was quite dumb. ‘‘But 
what have I done to you,” she continued in a more 
pitiful tone, “that you should try and take him from 
me ? I had him but for six weeks. You might have 
spared me those, Kebecca. And yet, from the very 
first day of our wedding, you came and blighted it. 
Now he is gone, are you come to see how unhappy I 
am?” she continued. “You made me wretched 
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enough for the past fortnight : you might have spared 
me to-day.” 

I — I never came here,” interposed Rebecca, with 
unlucky truth. 

^^No. You did n’t come. You took him away. Are 
you come to fetch him from me ? ” she continued in a 
wilder tone. was here, but he is gone now. 

There on that very sofa he sat. Don’t touch it. We 
sat and talked there. I was on his knee, and my arms 
w(u*e round his neck, and we said ‘Our Father.’ Yes, 
he was here : and tliey came and took him away, but 
lie promised me to come back.” 

“ He will come back, my dear,” said Rebecca, 
toindied in spite of lierself. 

“ Look,” said Amelia, “ this is his sash — is n’t it a 
pretty color ? ” and she took uj) the fringe and kissed 
it. She liad ticnl it round her waist at some part of the 
day. She had forgotttui lier anger, her jealousy, the 
very presence of her rival s<‘eniingly. For she walked 
silently and almost with a smile on her face, towards 
the bed, and began to smooth down George’s pillow. 

Rebec(*a walked, too, silentl}^ away. “ How is 
Amelia?” asked Jos, who still held his position in 
th(i chair. 

“ Thin*e should be somebody with her,” said Rebecca. 
“ I think she is v(*ry unwell : ” and she went away 
with a very grave face, refusing Mr. Sedley’s en- 
treaties that she would stay and partake of the early 
dinner which he had ordered. 

Rebecca was of a good-natured and obliging disposi- 
tion; and she liked Amelia rather than otherwise. 
Even her hard words, reproachful as they were, were 
complimentary — the groans of a person stinging 
under defeat. Meeting Mrs. O’Dowd, whom the 
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Dean’s sermons had by no means comforted, and who 
was walking very disconsolately in the Parc, Rebecca 
accosted the latter, rather to the surprise of the Major’s 
wife, who was not accustomed to such marks of polite- 
ness from Mrs. Rawdon Crawlej^-^ and informing her 
that poor little jVIrs. Osborne was in a desperate con- 
dition, and almost mad with grief, sent off the good- 
natured Irishwoman straight to see if she could 
console her young favorite. 

^^I’ve cares of my own enough,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, 
gravely, '^and 1 thought poor Amelia would be little 
wanting for coni])any this day. lUit if she ’s so bad as 
you say, and you can’t attend to lu'r, who used to be so 
fond of her, faith 1 ’ll see if T can })e of service. And 
so good-marning to ye. Madam;” with which speech 
and a toss of her liead, tlie lady of the rei)a.yther took 
a farewell of ^Irs. Crawley, whose company she by no 
means courted. 

Becky watched her mairliing off, with a smile on 
her lip. She liad the k('enest sense of humor, and the 
Parthian look whicli the retreating jNIrs. O’Dowd flung 
over her shoulder almost ui)set Mrs. Crawley’s gravity. 

My service to ye, nu' fine Madam, and I ’m glad to 
see ye so cheerful,” thought JVggy. ^^It’s not you 
that will cry your (*yes out with grief, any way.” And 
with this she i)ass(Ml on, and s])eedily found her way 
to Mrs. Osborne’s lodgings. 

The poor soul was still at the bedside, where Rebecc.a 
had left her, and stood almost crazy with grief. The 
Major’s wife, at stronger-minded woman, endeavored her 
best to comfort her young friend. You must bear 
up, Amelia, dear,” she said kindly, ^‘for he mustn’t 
find you ill when he sends for you after the victory. 
It’s not you are the only woman that are in the hands 
of God this day.” 
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know that. I am very wicked, very weak,’^ 
Amelia said. She knew her own weakness well 
enough. The presence of the more resolute friend 
checked it, however; and she was the better of this 
control and company. They went on till two o’clock ; 
their hearts were with the column as it marched farther 
and fartlier away. Dreadful doubt and anguish — 
prayers and fears and griefs unspeakable — follow(»d 
the r(‘giment. It was the women’s tribute to the war. 
It taxes both alike, and takes the blood of the men, 
and the t(?ars of the women. 

At half past two, an event occurred of daily impor- 
taiKH* to Mr. Joseph : the diniKir-liour arrived. War- 
riors may tight and pei-isli, but Ik* must dine. He 
came into Amelia’s room to see if he (‘ould coax her 
to share that meal. Try,” said he; the soup is 
very good. Do try, Ihnmy,” and he kissed her hand. 
Except wlien she was married, he had not done so 
much for years before. 

“ You are very good and kind, Joseph,'’ she said. 
“ Everybody is, Imt, if you please, I will staj" in my 
room to-day.” 

The savor of the soup, however, was agreeable to 
Mrs. O’Dowd’s nostrils: and she thought she would 
d)('ar Mr. Jos comi)any. 8o the two sat down to their 
meal. God bless the m(*at,” said the Major’s wife, 
solemnly ; she was tliinking of lier honest Mick, rid- 
ing at the head of his regiment : “■ ’T is but a bad 
dinner those poor boys will get to-day,” she said, with 
a sigli, and then, like a philosopher, tWl to. 

Jos’s spirits rose with his ni(»al. He would drink 
the regiment’s health ; or, indeed, take any other ex- 
cuse to indulge in a glass of champagne. We ’ll 
drink to O’Dowd and the brave — th,” said he, bow- 
ing gallantly to his guest, Hey, Mrs. O’Dowd ? 
Fill Mrs. O’Dowd’s glass, Isidor.” 
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But all of a sudden, Isidor started, .and tlfe Majorca 
wife laid down her knife and fork. The windows of 
the room were open, and looked southward, and a dull 
distant sound came over the sun-lighted roofs from 
that direction. What is it?’’ said Jos. ‘^Why 
don’t you pour, you ravscal ? ” 

‘‘ C^est le feiiT^ said Isidor, running to the balcony. 

God defend us ; it ’s cannon ! ” Mrs. O’Dowd cried, 
starting up, and followed too to the window. A thou- 
sand pale and anxious faces might have been seen 
looking from other casements. And presently it 
seemed as if the whole population of the city rushed 
into the streets. 



CHAPTEK IV. 


IN WHICH JOS TAKICS FLKIIIT, AND THE WAR IS 
iiKOlTGHT TO A CLOSFX 

We of peaceful Loudon City have never beheld — 
and please God never shall witness — such a scene of 
hurry and alarm, as that which Brussels presented. 
Crowds rushed to the Namur gate, from which direc- 
tion the noise proceeded, and many rode along the 
level chaussee^ to be in advance of any intelligence 
from the army. Each man asked his neighbor for 
news ; and evani great English lords and ladies conde- 
scended to sp(‘ak to persons whom they did not know. 
The friends of the EremOi went abroad, wild with 
excitement, and prophesying the triumph of their Em- 
peror. The merchants closed their shops, and came 
out to swell the general chorus of alarm and clamor. 
Women rushed to the churches, and crowded the 
chapels, and knelt and prayed on the flags and steps. 
The dull sound of tlie cannon went on rolling, rolling. 
Presently carriages with travellers began to leave the 
town, galloping away by the Ghent barrier. The 
prophecies of the French partisans began to pass for 
facts. He has cut the armies in two,^^ it was said. 

He is marching straight on Brussels. He will over- 
power the English, and be here to-night.’^ He will 
overpower the English/’ shrieked Isidor to his mas- 
ter, and will be here to-night.” The man bounded 
in and out from the lodgings to the street, always 
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returning with some fresh particulars of* disaster. 
Jos’s face grew paler and i)aler. Alarm began to take 
entire possession of the stout civilian. All the cham- 
pagne he drank brought no courago to him. Before 
sunset he was worked up to such a pitch of nervous- 
ness as gratified his friend Isidor to behold, who nov/ 
counted surely upon the spoils of the. owner of the 
laced coat. 

The women were away all tliis time. After hear- 
ing the firing for a moment, the st(jut Major’s wife 
bethought her of her frimid in the next elianiber, and 
ran in to watch, and if possibh^ to console, Amelia. 
The idea that she liad that helpless and gentle creat- 
ure to protect, gave ailditional stnmgth to the natural 
courage of the honest Irishwoman. She ])ass(‘d five 
hours by her friend’s side, sometimes in remonstrance, 
sometimes talking cheerfully, oftener in silence, and 
terrified mental supplication. 1 never h^t go her 
hand once,” said the stout lady afterwards, until 
after sunset, when the firing was over.” Bauline, the 
bonne, was on her knees at church hard by, praying 
for son homme a elle. 

When the noise of the cannonading was over, Mrs. 
O’Dowd issued out of Amelia’s room into the parlor 
adjoining, where Jos sat with two emptii*d flasks, and 
courage entiredy gone. Once or twi(te he had vcmtured 
into his sister’s bedroom, looking very mmdi alarmed, 
and as if he would say something. But tlu', Major’s 
wife kept her jdacc*, and he went away without dis- 
burthening himself of Ids speech. lie was ashamed 
to tell her that he want<»d to fly. 

But when she mad<i In^r appearance in the dining- 
room, where he sat in the twilight in the cheerless 
com.pany of his (unpty champagne-bottles, he began 
to open his mind to her. 
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Mrs. O’Dowd/’ he said, had n’t you better get 
Amelia ready ? ” 

Are you going to take her out for a walk ? ” said 
the Major’s lady; ‘‘ sure, she ’s too weak to stir.” 

I — I’ve ordered the carriage,” he said, ^^and 
— and post-horses; Isidor is gone for them,” Jos 
continu(*d. 

^^What do you want with driving to-night?” an- 
swered the lady. Is n’t she better on her bed ? 
I ’ve just got her to lie down.” 

Get her up,” said Jos ; “ she must get up, I say ; ” 
and he stamjxMl his foot (mergetieally. “ 1 say the 
horses art^ oi*der(xl — yes, tlie horses are ordered. It’s 
all over, and — ” 

And what ? ” ask(Ml IMrs. O’Dowd. 

I ’m off for Ghent,” Jos answered. Everybody 
is going ; there ’s a place for you ! We shall start in 
half an liour.” 

The Major’s wife look(‘d at him with infinite scorn. 

I don’t mov(‘ till O' Dowd gives me the route,” said 
she. You may go if you like, Air. Sedley ; but, faith, 
Amelia and 1 stop h(*re.” 

‘^She shdll go,” said Jos, with another stamp of his 
foot. Mrs. O' Dowd put lierself with arms akimbo be- 
fore the b(‘droom door. 

Is it h(M‘ moth(‘r you ’re ^oing to take her to ? ” she 
said ; do you want to go to mamma yourself, Mr. 
Sedley? Good marning — a pleasant journey to ye, 
sir. Bon voyaije^ as tlu^y say, and take my counsel, 
and shave off them mustaehios, or they ’ll bring you 
into niischu*/.” 

‘‘ 1) — n ! ” ycdled out Jos, wild with fear, rage, and 
mortification ; and Isidor came in at this juncture, 
swearing in Ids turn. V as do eh&oauxy sacrebleu / 

hissed out the furious domestic. All the horses were 
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gone. Jos was not the only man in Brussels seized 
with panic that day. 

But Jos’s fears, great and cruel as they were already, 
were destined to increase to an almost frantic pitch be- 
fore the night was over. It has been jnentioned how 
Pauline, the honne^ had son Jiomme a elle also in the 
ranks of the army that had gone out to meet the Em- 
peror Napoleon. This lover was a native of Brussels, 
and a Belgian liussar. The troops of his nation sig- 
nalized themselves in this war for anytliing but cour- 
age, and young Van Cutsuni, Pauline’s admirer, was 
too good a soldier to disobey his Colonel’s orders to 
run away. Whilst in garrison at Brussels young 
Eeguliis (he liad been born in the revajlutionary times) 
found his great comfort, and passed almost all his 
leisure moments in Pauline’s kittdien ; and it was with 
pockets and holsters crammed full of good things from 
her larder, that he had taken leave of his weeping 
sweetheart, to proceed upon the campaign a few days 
before. 

As far as his regiment was concerned, this campaign 
was over now. They had formed a part of the divi- 
sion under the command of his Sovereign apparent, 
the Prince of Orange, and as respected length of swords 
and mustachios, and the richness of uniform and equip- 
ments, Reguliis and his comrjides looked to be as gal- 
lant a body of imm as ever trumpet soumh^l for. 

When Ney daslu^d upon the advance of the allied 
troops, carrying one position after the other, until the 
arrival of the great body of the British army from 
Brussels changed the aspect of the combat of Quatre 
Bras, the srjuadrons among wdikdi Regulus rode showed 
the greatest activity in retreating before the French, 
and were dislodged from one post and another which 
they occupied with perfect alacrity on their part. Their 
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moveiiK'iits were only checked by the advance of the 
British in their.rear. Thus forced to halt, the enemy’s 
cavalry (whose bloodthirsty obstinacy cannot be too 
severely reprehended) had at length an opportunity of 
coming to close quarters with the brave Belgians be- 
fore them; who preferred to encounter the British 
rather than the French, and at once turning tail rode 
through the English regiments that were behind them, 
and scattered in all directions. The regiment in fact 
did not exist any more. It was nowhere. It had no 
headquarters. Regulus found himself galloping many 
miles from the field of action, entirely alone ; and 
whitlier should he fly for refuge so naturally as to that 
kitchen and those faithful arms in which Pauline had 
so often welcomed him ? 

At some ten o’clo(*.k the clinking of a sabre might 
have been heard up the stair of the house where the 
Osbornes occupied a story in the continental fashion. 
A knock might have been heard at the kitclien door ; 
and poor Pauline, come back from church, fainted 
almost with terror as slic opened it and saw before 
her htu* haggard hussar. He looked as pale as the 
midnight dragoon who came to disturb Leonora, 
l^auline would have screamed, but that her cry would 
have (tailed her masters, and discovered her friend. 
She stifled lier scream, then, and leading her hero 
into tlie kit(^hen, gave him beer, and the clioice bits 
from the dinner, which Jos had not had the heart to 
taste. The hussar showed he was no ghost by the 
l)ro(ligious quantity of flesh and beer which he de- 
voured — and during the mouthfuls he told his tale 
of disaster. 

His regiment had performed prodigies of courage, 
and had withstood for a wliile the onset of the whole 
French army. But they were overwlielmed at last, 
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as was the whole British army by this time. Ney 
destroyed eaeli regiment as it came up.. The Belgians 
in vain interposed to prevent the butchery of the 
English. The Brunswickers were routed and had 
fled — their Duke was killed. It was a general 
debacle. He sought to drown his sorrow for the de- 
feat in floods of beer. 

Isidor, who liad come into the kitchen, heard the 
conversation and ruslied out to inform his master, 
‘‘It is all over/’ he shrieked to Jos. “ Milor Duke 
is a prisoner ; the Duke of Brunswick is killed; the 
British army is in full flight; there is only one man 
escaped, and he is in the kitchen now — come and 
hear him.’’ So flos tottered into that apartment 
where Kegulus still sat on the kitchen table, and 
clung fast to his flagon of beer. In the best French 
which he coidd muster, and whicdi was in sooth of a 
very ungrammatical sort, Jos besought the hussar to 
tell his tale. The detqauied as Regulus 

spoke. He was the oiil\^ man of his regiment not 
slain on the field. He had seem the Duke of Bruns- 
wick fall, tlu^ black hussars fly, the Ecossais ])Ounded 
down i\y the cannon. 

“And the — th ? ” gasped Jos. 

“Cut in pi(*c(*s,” said the hussar — upon which 
Pauline (uaed out, “ 0 my mistress, ma. bonne 
dame^'' w(uit off fairly into hysteiacs, and filled the 
house with her s(jr(nims. 

Wild with t(M*ror, Mr. Sedley knew not how or 
where to seek for safety. He riisluHl from the 
kitchen back to tlu* sitting-room, and cast an appeal- 
irig look at Anudia’s door, which Mrs. O’Dowd had 
closed and locked in his face; but he remembered 
how scornfully the latter had received him, and after 
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pausing ^hid listening for a brief space at the door, he 
left it, and resolved to go into the street, for the first 
time that day. So, seizing a candle, he looked about 
for his gold-laced cap, and found it lying in its usual 
phuie, on a console-table, in the anteroom, placed 
before a mirror at wliieh Jos used to coquet, always 
giving his side-locks a twirl, and his cap the proper 
(!Ock over his eye, before he went forth to make ap- 
pearance in ])uhlic. Such is the force of habit, that 
evmi in the midst of his terror he began mechanically 
to twiddle^ with his hair, and arrange the cock of his 
hat. Idien he looked amazed at the pale face in tlie 
glass befon* him, and c\sj)e(ually at his mustachios, 
whi(*h had attaim?d a rich growth in the course of 
near seven W(‘eks, sinc(' tlnw had come into the world. 
Tliey ivill mistake me for a military man, thought he, 
rcnu‘ml)(n*ing Isidores Avarning, as to the massacre 
Avith Avhi(‘h all the (hd(*at(*d British army Avas threat- 
ened ; and staggering back to his bcdcdiamber, he 
b(‘gan wildly pulling the bell Avhich summoned his 
valet. 

Isidor aiiswer(‘d that summons. Jos had sunk in 
a (diair — ho, had torn oif his neck-(doths, and turned 
doAvn his collars, and Avas sitting with both his hands 
lifted to his throat. 

Isidor/’ shouted he; vite / Coupez- 

mol ! ” 

Isidor tlioiight for a moment he had gone mad, and 
that ho Avished his valet to cut his throat. 

Lea gasjied Jos; “/e.9 moustaches — 

coHpy^ ntsij, rife/'^ — his French Avas of this sort — 
voluble, as Ave have said, but not remarkable for 
grammar. 

Isidor swept off the mustachios in no time with 
the razor, and heard with inex]n\*ssible delight his 
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master’s orders that he should fetch a bat and a 
plain coat. Ne party ploo — habit militair — bonny 
— bonny a voo, prenny dehors — were Jos’s words,*— 
the coat and cap were^ at last his property. 

This gift being made, Jos selected a plain black 
coat and waistcoat from his stock, and put on a large 
white neck-cloth, and a plain beaver. If he could 
have got a shovel-hat he would have worn it. As it 
was, you would have fancied he was a flourishing, 
large parson of the Church of England. 

Venny maintenonyy^ he continued, sweevy — ally 
— party — dony la rooP And so having said, he 
plunged swiftly down the stairs of the house, and 
passed into the street. 

Although Regulus had vowed that he was the only 
man of his regiment or of the allied army, almost, 
who had escaped being cut to pieces by Ney, it ap- 
peared that his statement was incorrect, and that a 
good number more of the supposed vi(jtims had sur- 
vived the massacre. Alany scores of Kegulus’s com- 
rades had found tlndr way ba(‘,k to Brussels, and — all 
agreeing that they had run away — tilled the whole 
town with an idea of the defeat of the allies. The 
arrival of the French was expected hourly ; the 
panic continued, and jireparations for flight wtuit on 
everywhere. No horses ! thought Jos, in terror. 
He made Isidor inquire of scores of persons, whether 
they had any to lend or sell, and his heart sank 
within him, at the negative answers returned every- 
where. Should he take the journey on foot ? Even 
fear could not render that ponderous body so active. 

Almost all the hotels occupied by the English in 
Brussels face the Parc, and Jos wandered irresolutely 
about in this quarter^ with crowds of other people, 
oppressed as he was by fear and curiosity. Some 
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families he saw more happy than himself, having 
discovered a team of horses, and rattling through the 
streets in retreat ; others again there were whose case 
was like his own, and who could not for any bribes 
or entreaties procure the necessary means of flight. 
Atnongst these would-be fugitives, Jos remarked the 
Lady Bareacires and her daughter, who sat in their 
carriage in the porte-cochere of their hotel, all their 
imperials packed, and the only drawback to whose 
flight was the same want of motive power which kept 
Jos stationary. 

Jiebecca Crawley occupied apartments in this hotel; 
and had before this period liad sundry hostile njeetings 
with the ladies of the Bareacres family. My Lady 
Bareacres cut Mrs. Crawley on the stairs when they 
met by chance ; and in all places where the latter’s 
name was nnmtioned, spoke perseveringly ill of her 
neighbor. The Countess was shocked at the famil- 
iarity of General Tufto with the aide-de-camp^ s wife. 
The Lady Blanche avoided her as if she had been an 
infectious disease. Only the Earl himself kept up a 
sly occasional accpiaintance with her, when out of the 
jurisdiction of his ladies. 

Rebecca had her rc^venge now upon these insolent 
enemies. It became known in the hotel that Captain 
Crawley’s horses had been left behind, and when the 
panic began, Lady Bareacres condescended to send her 
maid to the Captain’s wife with her ladyship’s com- 
pliments, and a desire to know the price of Mrs. Craw- 
ley’s horses. Mrs. Crawley returned a note with her 
compliments, and an intimation that it was not her 
custom to transact bargains with ladies’-maids. 

This curt reply brought the Earl in person to Becky’s 
apartment ; but he could get no more success than the 
first ambassador. Scud a lady’s-maid to me I ” Mrs. 
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Crawley cried in great anger ; why did n’t my Lady 
Bareacres tell me to go and saddle the hoi-ses ! Is it 
her ladyship that wants to escape, or her ladyship’s 
femme de chambre?^^ And this was all the answer 
that the Earl bore back to his Countess. 

What wdll not necessity do ? The Countess herself 
actually came to wait upon Mrs. Crawley on the fail- 
ure of her second envoy. She entreated her to name 
her own price ; she even offered to invite Becky to 
Bareacres House, if the* latter would but give her the 
means of returning to that residence. Mrs. Crawley 
sneered at her. 

T don’t want to be waited on by bailiff’s in livery,” 
she said ; you will never get back though most prob- 
ably — at least not you and your diamonds together. 
The French will have those. Tliey will be here in 
two hours, and I shall be half w^ay to Ghent by that 
time. I would not sell you my horses, no, not for 
the two largest diamonds that your ladyship wore at 
the ball.” Lady Ikireacres tremVded with rage and 
terror. Tlie diamonds were sewed into lier habit, and 
secreted in my lord’s padding and boots. “ Woman, 
the diamonds are at the banker’s, and I will have*, the 
horses,” she said. Rebecca laughed in her face. The 
infuriate Countess went below, and sat in her car- 
riage ; her maid, her courier, and her husband were 
sent once more through the town, each to look for 
cattle ; and woe betide those who came last ! Her 
ladyship was resolved on departing the very instant 
the horses arrived from any quarter with her hus- 
band or without him. 

Rebec(3a had the pleasure of seeing her ladyship 
in the horseless carriage, and keeping her eyes fixed 
upon her, and bewailing, in the loudest tone of voice, 
the Countess’s perplexities. “ Not to be able to get 
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horses ! ’’'she said, and to have all those diamonds 
sewed into the carriage eushions ! What a prize it 
will be for the French when they come ! — the car- 
riage and the diamonds, T mean ; not the lady ! ” She 
gave this information to the landlord, to the servants, 
t6 the guests, and tlie innumerable stragglers about 
the court-yard. Lady Bareacres coidd have shot her 
from the carriage window. 

It was while enjoying the huinilitition of h(*r enemy 
that Rebecca caught siglit of Jos, wlio made towards 
Inu* directly he ])erceived her. 

Tliat altered, frightened, fat face told his secret 
well enough. He too wanted to fly, and was on the 
look-out for the means of ese.aj)e. Ife shall buy 
my horses,” thought Ri'becca, and I ’ll ride the 
mare.” 

Jos walked up to his fricmd, and put the question 
for the hundredth time during the past hour, Did 
sIk* know where horses were to be had ? ” 

What, ytm fly ? ” said Rebcc(*.a, with a laugh. ‘^1 
thouglit you were tin? (*hampion of all the ladies, 
Mr. Sedley.” 

“ [ — I ’m not a military man,” gas])ed he. 

And Amelia, ? Who is to protect that poor lit- 
tle sister of yours ? ’' asked Rebecca. You surely 
would not desert h(‘r ? ” 

<‘What good can 1 do her, suppose — suppose the 
enemy arrive ?”fIos answered. “They’ll spare the 
women ; but niy man tells me that they have taken an 
oath to give no (puirter to the men — the dastardly 
cowards.” 

Horrid I ’’ (uied Rebecen, enjoying his perplexity. 

Resides, I don’t want to desert her,” cried the 
brotlier. “ She sha'nH be deserted. Tliere is a seat 
for her in my carriage, and one for you, dear Mrs. 
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Crawley, if you will come ; and if we can get horses/" 
sighed he, — 

I have two to sell,” the lady said. Jos could have 
flung himself into her arms at the news. Get the 
carriage, Isidor,” he cried ; we We found them — we 
have found them.” 

“My horses never were in harness,” added the lady. 
“Bullfinch would kick the carriage to pieces, if you 
put him in the traces.” 

“But he is quiet to ride ? ” asked the civilian. 

“ As quiet as a lamb, and as fast as a hare,” answered 
Kebecca. 

“ Do you think he is up to my weight ? ” Jos said. 
He was already on his back, in imagination, without 
ever so niiuih as a thought for poor Amelia. What 
person who loved a horse-speculation could resist such 
a temptation ? 

In reply, Rebecca asked him to come into her room, 
whither he followed her quite breathless to conclude 
the bargain. Jos seldom si)ent a half-hour in his life 
which cost him so much money. Rebecca, measuring 
the value of the goods which she had for sale by J os’s 
eagerness to purchase, as well as by the scarcity of the 
article, put upon her horses a price so prodigious as to 
make even the civilian draw back. “ She would sell 
both or neither,” she said, resolutely. Rawdoii had 
ordered her not to part with thern for a price less than 
that which she specified. Lord Bareacres below would 
give her the same money — and with all her love and 
regard for the Sedley family, her dear Mr. Joseph 
must conceive that poor people must live — nobody, in 
a word, could be more affectionate, but more firm about 
the matter of business. 

Jos ended by agreeing, as might be supposed of him. 
The sum he had to give her was so large that he was 
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obliged ask for time ; so lar^e as to be a little for- 
tune to Rebecca, who rapidly calculated that with this 
sum, and the sale of the residue of Rawdon’s effects, 
and her pension as a widow should he fall, she would 
now be absolutely independent of the world, and might 
look her weeds steadily in the face. 

Once or twice in the day she certainly had herself 
thought about flying. But her reason gave her better 
counsel. ‘‘ Suppose the French do come,’^ thought 
Becky, what can they do to a poor officer’s widow ? 
Bah ! the times of sacks and sieges are over. We shall 
be let to go home quietly, or I may live pleasantly 
abroad with a snug little income.” 

Meanwliile Jos and Isidor went off to the stables to 
inspect the newlyq)ur<ihased cattle. Jos bade his man 
saddle the horses at once. He would ride away that 
very niglit, that very hour. And he left the valet 
busy in getting the horses ready, and w^ent homewards 
himself to prepare for his departure. It must be se- 
cret. He would go to his chamber by the back en- 
trance. He did not care to face Mrs. O’Dowd and 
Amelia, and own to them that he was about to run. 

By tlie time Jos’s bargain with Rebecca was com- 
pleted, and liis horses had been visited and exam- 
ined, it was almost morning once more. But though 
midnight was long passed, there was no rest for the 
city; tlie people were uj), the lights in the houses 
flamed, crowds were still about the doors, and the 
streets were busy. Rumors of various natures went 
still from mouth to mouth : one report averred that the 
Prussians had been utterly defeated ; another that it 
was the English wlio had been attacked and conquered : 
a third that the latter had held their ground. This last* 
rumor gradually got strength. No Frenchmen had 
made their appearance. Stragglers had come in from 
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the army bringing reports more and more <^iavorabl 6 1 
at last an aide-de-camp a(*,tiuilly readied Brussels v/ith 
despatches for the Commandant of the place, who 
placarded presently through the town an ottiidal an- 
nouncement of the success of the allies at Quatre Bras, 
and the entire re])uLse of tlie French under Ney after 
. a six hours* battle. The aide-de-camp must have ar- 
rived sometime wliih* dos and Kebec.ca were making 
their bargain together, or the latter was insju'cting his 
purcliase. ‘ AVlieii he reached his own hotel, he found 
a score of its numerous inhabitants on the threshold 
discoursing of the news^ there was no doubt as to its 
truth. And he went up to communicate it to the 
ladies under his charge. He did not think it was 
necessary to tell them how he luid intendivl to take 
leave of them, how he had bought horses, and what a 
price he had paid for them. 

But success or defeat was a minor matter to them, 
who had only thought for the safety of those they 
loved. Amelia, at the n(*ws of the victory, became 
still more agitated even than before. She was for 
going that moment to tlie army. She besought her 
brother with tears to conduct lier thither. Her doubts 
and terrors reached their paroxysm; and tlie poor girl, 
who for many hours had been plunged into stupor, 
raved and ran hither and thitlier in hysteric insanity 
— a piteous siglit. Xo man writhing in pain on the 
hard-fought field fifteen miles off, wliere lay, after 
their struggles, so many of the brave — no man suf- 
fered more keenly than this poor harmless victim of 
the war. Jos (‘ould not bear the sight of her pain. 
He left his sister in the charge of her stouter female 
wcom panion, and descended once more to the threshold 
of the hotel, where everybody still lingered, and talked, 
and waited for more news. 
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It gre\ to bo broad daylight as they stood here, 
and fresh news began to arrive from the war, brought 
by men who liad been aetors in the scene. Wagons 
and long country charts laden with wounded came roll- 
ing into the town ; ghastly groans came from within 
tliem, and haggard faces looked uj) sadly from out of 
the straw. Jos Sedley \vas looking at one of these 
carriages with a j)aiuful curiosity — the moans of the 
people wdthin were frightful — the wearied horses 
could hardly pull the cart. Stop ! stop ! ” a feeble 
voi(^e cried from the straw'^, and the carriage stopped 
opposite Mr. Sedley’s hotel. 

It is George, 1 knoAV it is ! cried Amelia, rushing 
in a moment to tlie bahiony, wdth a pallid face and 
loose flowing hair. It w\as not George, however, but 
it was tlic next best thing : it was news of him. 

It was poor Tom Stubble, wdio had mar(*hed out of 
Hrussols so gallantly twcuity-four hours before, bear- 
ing tlie colors of tin' regiment, which he had defended 
very gallantly u])on the field. A French lancer had 
S]>eared the young Ensign in the leg, who fell, still 
bravely liohling to his Hag. At the conclusion of the 
engagement, a phu^e had been found for the poor boy 
in a cart, and he luul teen brought back to Brussels. 

“Mr. Sedley, Mr. Sedley!’^ cried the boy, faintly, 
and Jos came uj) almost frightened at the appeal. 
He had not at first distinguished who it was that 
called him. 

Little Tom St\d>ble held out his hot and feeble 
hand. “ 1 ’m to be taken in here,” he said. “ Osborne 
— and — and Dobbin said I was ; and you are to give 
the man two napoleons : my mother will pay you.” 
This young fellow’s thoughts, during the long fever**,, 
ish hours passed in the cart, had been wandering to 
his fath^Fs parsonage wdiicli he had quitted only a 
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few months before, and he had sometiineer* forgotten 
his pain in that delirium. 

The hotel was large, and the people kind, and all 
the inmates of the cart were taken in and placed on 
various couches. The young Ensign was conveyed 
upstairs to Osborne’s (quarters. Amelia and the Ma- 
jor’s wife had rushed down to him, when the latter 
had recognized him from the bak^ony. You may 
fancy the feelings of these women when they were 
told that the day was over, and both their husbands 
were safe ; in what mute rapture Amelia fell on her 
good friend’s neck, and embraced her; in what a 
grateful passion of prayer she fell on her knees, and 
thanked the Power which had saved her iiusband. 

Our young lady, in her fevered and nervous con- 
dition, could have had no more salutary medicnne 
prescribed for her by any physi(iian than that which 
chance put in her way. She and Mrs. O’Dowd 
watched incessantly by the wounded lad, wliose pains 
were very severe, and in the duty thus forced upon 
her, Amelia had not time to brood over her personal 
anxieties, or to give herself up to her own fears and 
forebodings after her wont. The young ])atient told 
in his simple fashion the events of the day, and the 
actions of our friends of the gallant — th. Tliey had 
suffered severely. They had lost very many officers 
and men. Tlie Major’s horse had bt^en shot under 
him as the regiment charged, and they all thought 
that O’Dowd was gone, and that Dobbin had got liis 
majority, until on their return from the charge to 
their old ground, the Major was discovered seated on 
Pyramus’s carcase, refreshing hims(*lf from a case- 
bottle. It was Captain Osborne that cut. down the 
French lancer who had speared the Ensign. Amelia 
turned so pale at the notion, that Mrs. O’Dowd stopped 
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the young^Ensign in this story. And it was Captain 
Dobbin who at the end of the day, though wounded 
himself, took up the lad in his arms and carried him 
to the surgeon, and thence to the cart which was to 
bring him back to Brussels. And it was he who 
promised the driver two louis if he would make his 
way to Mr. Sedley’s hotel in the city ; and tell Mrs. 
Captain Osborne that the action was over, and that 
her husband was unhurt and well. 

^‘Indeed, but he has a good heart that William 
Dobbin,’’ Mrs. OT)owd said, “tliough he is always 
laughing at me.’^ 

Young Stubble vowed there was not such another 
officer in the army, and never ceased his praises of 
the senior Captain, his modesty, his kindness, and his 
admirable coolness in the field. To these parts of the 
conversation, Amelia lent a very distracted attention : 
it was only Avhen George was spoken of that she lis- 
tened, and when he was not mentioned, she thought 
about him. 

In tending her patient, and in thinking of the 
wonderful escapes of the day before, her second day 
passed away not too slowly with Amelia. There 
was only one man in the army for her : and as long 
as he was well, it must be owned that its movements 
interested her little. All the reports which Jos 
brought from the streets fell very vaguely on her 
ears ; though they were sufficient to give that timor- 
ous gentleman, and many other people then in 
Brussels, every disquiet. The French had been 
repulsed certainly, but it was after a severe and 
doubtful struggle, and with only a division of the 
French army. The Emperor, with the main body, 
was away at Ligny, where he had utterly annihilated 
the Prussians, and was now free to bring his whole 
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force to bear upon tlie allies. The Duke 6? Welling- 
ton was retreating upon the (;apital, and a great 
battle must be fought under its walls probably, of 
which the chances were more than doubtful. The 
Duke of Wellington had but twenty tliousaiid British 
troops on wliom he (*ould rely, for tlie (Termajis 
were raAV militia, the Belgians disaffected; and with 
this handful his Gra(*e had to resist a hundred and 
fifty thousand men that had broken into Ihdgium 
under Na])uleon. Undc*r Najudeon ! AVhat warrior 
w\as ther(% lunvever famous and skilful, that could 
fight at odds with him ? 

Jos thought of all these things, and trembled. So 
did all the rest of Brussels — where people^ felt that 
the fight of the day b(‘fore was but the ])]*elude to the 
greater coml)at which was imminent. One of tlie armies 
opposed to th(» Enijieror was si^attered to the wdnds 
already. The English that could be iirought to 
resist him would perish at tlnur ])osts, and the con- 
queror wujuld pass ov(‘r tluur bodi(*s into the city. 
Woe be to those wdiom he found then* ! Addresses 
were prepared, jmblic* functionaries assembled and 
debated secretly, apai*tments were got ready, and 
tricolored banners and triumphal emblems manufac- 
tured, to wmhiome the arrival of his Majesty the Em- 
peror and King. 

The emigration still continued, and wdierever fami- 
lies could find means of departure, they fi(*d. When 
flos, on the afternoon of the 17th of flune, went to 
Rebecca’s hotel, he found that the great Bareacres’ 
carriage had at length rolled away from the 
cochere. The Earl had }>rocured a pair of horses 
somehow, in sj>ite of Mrs. Crawley, and was rolling 
on the road to Ghent. Ijoius the Desired was getting 
ready his portmanteau in that cuty, too. It seemed 
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as if Mis:^rtune was never tired of worrying into 
motion that unwieldy exile. 

Jos felt that the delay of yesterday had been only 
a respite, and that his dearly bought horses must of a 
surety be put into requisition. His agonies were 
very severe all this day. As long as there was an 
English army between Brussels and Napoleon, there 
was no need of immediate flight; but he had Ids 
horses brought from their distant stables, to the sta- 
bles in the court-yard of the hotel where he lived; so 
that they might be under his own eyes, and beyond 
the risk of violent abduction. Isidor watched the 
stable-door constantly, and had the horses saddled, to 
be ready for the start. He longed intensely for that 
event. 

After the reception of the previous day, Kebecca 
did not care to (ionie near her dear Amelia. She 
clipped the bouquet which Cleorge liad brought her, 
and gave fresh wabu* to tlie flowers, and read over the 
letter which he had sent her. ‘‘ Poor wretch,’’ she 
said, twirling round the little bit of paper in her 
fingers, ‘‘how 1 could crusli her with this! — and it 
is for a thing like this that she must break her 
heart, forsooth — for a man who is stupid — a cox- 
comb — and wlio does not care for her. My poor 
good llawdon is wortli ten of this creature.” And 
then she fell to thinking what she should do if — if 
anything happened to poor good Bawdon, and what 
a great piece of luck it was that he had left his liorses 
behind. 

In the course of this day too, Mrs, Crawlc}', who 
saw not without anger the Bareacres’ party drive off, 
bethought her of the precaution which the Countess 
had taken, and did a little needlework for her own 
advantage ; she stitched away the major part of her 
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trinkets, bills, and bank-notes about her pbrson, and 
so prepared, was ready for any event — to fly if she 
thought fit, or to stay and welcome the conqueror, 
were he Englishman or Frenchman. And I am not 
sure that she did not dream that night of becoming a 
duchess and Madame la Marechale, while Rawdon 
wrapped in his cloak, and making his bivouac under 
the rain at Mount St. John, was thinking, with all 
ihe force of his heart, about the little wife whom he 
had left behind him. 

The next clay was a Sunday. And Mrs. Major 
O^Dowd had the satisfaction of seeing both her par 
tients refreshed in health and s])irits by some rest 
which they had taken during the night. She herself 
had slept on a great chair in Amelia’s room, ready to 
wait upon her poor friend or the Ensign, should 
either need her nursing. When morning came, this 
robust woman went back to the house where she and 
her Major had their billet ; and here performed an 
elaborate and splendid toilette, befitting the day. 
And it is very possible that whilst alone in that 
chamber, which her husband had inhabited, and 
where his cap still lay on the pillow, and his cane 
stood in the corner, one prayer at least was sent up 
to Heaven for the welfare of the brave soldier, 
Michael O’Dowd. 

When she returned she brought her prayer-bpok 
with her, and her uncle the Dean’s famous book of 
sermons, out of which she never failed to read every 
Sabbath ; not understanding all, haply, not pronounc- 
ing many of the words aright, which were long and 
abstruse — for the Dean was a learned man, and loved 
long Latin words — but with great gravity, vast em- 
phasis, and with tolerable correctness in the main. 
How often has my Micik listened to these sermons, 




Mr. Jos shaves off his Mustachios. 
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she thoug)it, and me reading in the cabin of a calm ! 
She proposed to resume this exercise on the present 
day^ -with Amelia and the grounded Ensign for a con- 
gregation. The same service was read on that day in 
twenty thousand churches at the same hour; and 
millions of British men and women, on their knees, 
implored protection of the Father of all. 

They did not hear the noise which disturbed our 
little congregation at Brussels. Much louder than 
that which had interrupted them two days previously, 
as Mrs. O’Dowd was reading the service in her best 
voice, the cannon of Waterloo began to roar. 

When Jos heard that dreadful sound, he made up 
his mind that he would bear this perpetual recurrence 
of terrors no longer, and would fly at once. He 
rushed into the sick man’s room, where our three 
friends had paused in their prayers, and further in- 
terrupted them by a passionate appeal to Amelia. 

“I can’t stand it any more, Emmy,” he said; “I 
won’t stand it ; and you must come with me. I have 
bought a horse for you — never mind at what price — 
and you . must dress and come with me, and ride 
behind Isidor.” 

“ God forgive me, Mr. Sedley, but you are no better 
than a coward,” Mrs. O’Dowd said, laying down the 
book. 

“ I say come, Amelia,” the civilian went on ; ‘‘ never 
mind what she says ; why are we to stop here and be 
butchered by the Frehchmen ? ” 

“ You forget the — ^th, my boy,” said the little Stubi- 
ble, the wounded hero, from his bed — “and — and 
you won’t leave me, will you, Mrs, O’Dowd?” 

“No, my dear fellow,” said she, going up and kiss- 
ing the boy. “No harm shall come to you while 1 
stand by. .1 don’t budge till 1 get the word from 
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Mick. A pretty figure I’d be, wouldn’t I. stuck 
behind thcat chap on a pillion?” 

This image caused the young patient to burst out 
laughing in his bed, and even made Amelia smile. 

I don’t ask her,” Jos shouted out — “I don’t ask 
that — that Irisliwoman, but you, Amelia; once for 
all, will you come ? ” 

/‘Without my husband, Joseph?” Amelia said, 
with a look of wonder, and gave her hand to the 
Major’s wife. Jos’s patience was exliausted. 

“ Good-by, then,” he said, shaking his fist in a rage, 
and slamming tlie door ])y which he retreatcKl. And 
this time he really gave his order for march: and 
mounted in the court-yard. Mrs. O’Dowd heard the 
clattering hoofs of the horses as they issued from the 
gate ; and looking on, made many scornful remarks on 
jjoor Joseph as he rode down the street with Isidor 
after him in the laced cap. The hors(*s, which had 
not been exercised for some days, W(;re lively, and 
sprang about tli(‘ stre(*t. Jos, a (diinisy and timid 
horseman, did not look to advantage in tlie saddle. 
“Look at him, Amelia dear, driving into the parlor 
window. Smdi a bull in a china-shop J never saw.” 
And prescmtly tin* pair of riders disajipeared at a can- 
ter down the stre^et leading in the dirtMjtion of the 
Ghent road, Mrs. O’Dowd pursuing them with a fire 
of sarcasm so long as they were in sight. 

All that day from morning until past sunset, the 
cannon never (*,easiMl to roar. Tt was dark when the 
cannonading stopped all (#f a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during that 
interval. The tale is in every Englishman’s mouth; 
and you and I, who were children when the great bat- 
tle was won and lost, are never tired of hearing and 
recounting the history of that famous action. Its re- 
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membranclj rankles still in the bosoms of millions of 
the countrymen of those brave men who lost the day. 
They pant for an opportunity of revenging that hu- 
miliation; and if a contest, ending in a victory on 
their part, should ensue, elating them in their turn, 
and leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and rage be- 
hind to us, there is no end to the so-called glory and 
shame, and to the alternations of successful and \uv 
succ.essful murder, in whicdi two high-spirited nations 
might engage. Centuries hence, we Frenchmen and 
Fnglislimen might be boasting and killing each other 
still, carrying out bravely the DeviPs code of honor. 

All our friends took their share and fought like 
men in the great field. All day long, whilst the 
women were praying ten mil(*s away, the lines of the 
dauntless English infantry were receiving and repel- 
ling the furious chargers of the French horsemen. 
Guns which were Innird at llrussels were ploughing 
up their ranks, and (jomrades falling, and the reso- 
lute survivors closing in. Towards evening, the at- 
tack of tlie French, repeated and resisted so bravely, 
slackimed in its fury. They had other foes besides 
the Jlritish to engage, or AV(*re jneparing for a final 
onset. It came at last : the columns of the Imperial 
Guard marched up the hill of St. Jean, at length 
and at oiu^e to sweep the English from the height 
which they had maintained all day, and spite of all : 
uiiscared by the thunder of the artillery, which 
hurled death from the English line — the dark roll- 
ing column pressed on and up the hill. It seemed al- 
most to crest the eminence, when it began to wave 
and falter. Then it stopped, still facing the shot. 
Then at last the English troops rushed from the post 
from which no enemy luul been able to dislodge them, 
and the Guard turned and fled. 
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No more firing was heard at Brussels — pursuit 
rolled miles away. Darkness came down on the field 
and city : and Amelia was praying for George, who 
was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his 
heart. 



CHAPTEE V. 


IN WHICH MISS Crawley’s relations are vert 

ANXIOUS ABOUT HER. 

The kind reader must please to remember — while 
the army is marching from Flanders, and, after its 
heroic actions there, is advancing to take the fortifi- 
.cations on the frontiers of France, previous to an 
occupation of that country, — that there are a number 
of persons living peaceably in England who have to 
do with the history at present in hand, and must 
come in for their share of the chronicle. During the 
time of these battles and dangers, old Miss Crawley 
was living at Brighton, very moderately moved by 
the great events that were going on. The great 
events rendered the newspapers rather interesting, to 
be sure, and Briggs read out the Gazette,’’ in which 
Eawdon Crawley’s gallantry was mentioned with 
honor, and his promotion was presently recorded. 

What a pity that young man has taken such an 
irretrievable step in the world ! ” his aunt said ; 
‘‘ with his rank and distinction he might have married 
a brewer’s daughter with a quarter of a million — 
like Miss Grains; or have looked to ally himself 
with the best families in England. He would have 
liad my money some day or other; or his children 
would — for I ’m not in a hurry to go, Miss Briggs, 
although you may be in a hurry to be rid of me ; and 
instead of that, ho is a doomed pauper, with a dancing- 
girl for a wife.” 
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my dear Miss Crawley not cast’* an eye of 
compassion upon tlie heroic soldier, whose name is 
inscribed in the annals of his country’s glory ? ” said 
Miss Briggs, who was greatly excited by the Waterloo 
proceedings, and loved speaking romantically when 
there was an occasion. ‘‘ Has not the Captain — or 
the Colonel as I may now style him — done deeds 
whicli n:ak(» the name ol* Crawley illustrious ? ” 

Briggs, you are a fool,” said IVIfIs Crawley : ^‘Colo- 
nel Crawley has dragged the name of Crawlej^ tlirougli 
the mud, Miss Briggs. IVIarry a drawing-master’s 
daughter, indeed I — marry a d(Kme de compagnie — 
for she was no better, ]>riggs; no, she Avas just what 
you are — only yoTiiiger, ami a great deal prettier and 
cleven^r. Were you .an a(*eomplice of that abandoned 
wretch, I wonder, of whose vile arts he became a 
victim, and of whom you used to be such an .admirer? 
Yes, I dare say you were an accomplice. But you 
will find yourself disappointed in my will, 1 can tell 
you; and you will luive the goodness to write to Mr. 
Waxy, and say that 1 desire to se<‘ him immediately.” 
Miss Crawley was now in the* liabit of writing to Mr. 
Waxy her soli(ator almost ev(*ry day in the week, for 
her arrangements resj)ecting h(‘r j)roperty \va*r(i all 
revoked, .and luu* })erplexity was great as to the future 
dis})osition of luu* mom*y. 

The spinster had, however, nilli(*d eonsiderablj^ ; as 
was proved by the. increased vigor and fre(}uen(fy of 
her sarcasms uj)on Miss Briggs, all whi<;h atta(*.ks 
the poor com])anion bore with nua^kness, with coward- 
ice, with a r(‘signation th.at was half geiuirous and 
half hypocritical — with the slavish submission, in a 
word, that women of lier disposition and station are 
compelled to show. Who h.as not se<m how women 
bully women ? What tortures have men to tmdure, 
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comparable to those daily repeated shafts of scorn 
and cruelty Avith whicdi j)oor women are riddled by 
the tyrants of their sex ? Poor victims ! Hut we 
are starting from our proposition, which is, that Miss 
Crawley was ahvays particularly annoying and savage 
when she was rallying from illness — as they say 
wounds tingle most when they are about to heal. 

While thus approaching, as all ho])ed, to c.onvales- 
cencje, Miss Hrigg# was the only victim admitted into 
the presence of the invalid; yet Miss (huwley’s rela- 
tives afar off did not forg(‘t their beloved kinswoman, 
and by a numb(*r of tokens, ])res(mts, and kind affec- 
•tionate messages, strove to keep themselves alive in 
her recoil e(*,tion. 

In the first ])la(‘e, let ns mention her nephew, 
Eawdon Crawley. A few weeks after the famous 
fight of Waterloo, and aft('r the ^^(iazett(3” had made 
known to her the promotion and gallantry of that 
distinguislied olii(*er, the J)i(‘pj)e pm*k(‘t brought over to 
Miss (h*a.wlev at Hrighion, a box contiiiniiig presents, 
and a dutiful letter, from th(» (kdonel her nepliew. In 
file box were a ])air of Fremdi e[)auh*ts, a Cross of tin' 
Legion of 1 lonor, and the hilt of a sword — relies from 
the fi(dd of batth' : and the letti*r described with a 
good deal of humor how tin' latter Indonged to a 
commauding-ofliecu* of the Cuard, who having sworn 
that “the Guard died, but never surrendert'd,’^ was 
taken jirisoner tlie next minute by a jirivate soldii'r, 
who broke the Frenehman’s sword with the butt of 
his muski't, when Rawdon mad(3 himself master of 
the shattered weapon. As -for the eross and ('imulets, 
they came from a Colonel of Freindi cavalry, who had 
fallen under the aide de camp's arm in the battle : and 
Rawiron Crawley did not know what better to do with 
the spoils than to send them to his kindest and most 
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affectionate old friend. Should he continue to write 
to her from Paris, whither the army was inarching ? 
He might be able to give her interesting news from 
that capita], and of some of Miss Crawley’s old 
friends of the emigration, to whom she had shown so 
much kindness during their distress. 

The spinster caused Briggs to write back to the 
Colonel a gracious and complimentary letter, encour- 
aging him to continue his correspondence. His first 
letter was so excessively lively and amusing that she 
should look Avith pleasure for its successors. — Of 
course, I know,” she explained to Miss Briggs, ‘‘that 
Rawdon could not write such a good letter any more 
than you could, my poor Briggs, and that it is that 
clever little wretch of a Rebecca, who dictates every 
word to him ; but that is no reason why my nephew 
should not amuse me ; and so I Avish to let him under- 
stand that I am in high good-humor.” 

I Avonder whether she knew that it Avas not only 
Becky Avho Avrote the letters, but that Mrs. RaAvdon 
actually took and sent home the trophies — which she 
bought for a fcAV francs, from one of the innumerable 
pedlers Avho immediately began to deal in relics of the 
war. Tlie novelist, Avho knows oA^erything, knows this 
also. Be this, hoAvever, as it may. Miss CraAvley’S’ 
gracious reply greatly encouraged our young friends, 
RaAvdon and his lady, Avho hoped for the best from 
their aunt’s evidently pacified humor : and they took 
care to entertain her Avith many delightful letters from 
Paris, whither, as RaAvdon said, they had the good luck 
to go in the track of the concpiering army. 

To the Rector’s lady, who went off to tend her hus- 
band’s broken collar-bone at the Rectory at Queen’s 
Crawley, the spinster’s communications were by no 
means so gracuous. Mrs. Bute, that brisk, managing, 
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lively, imJ)erious woman, had committed the most 
fatal of all errors with regard to her sister-in-law. 
She had not merely oppressed her and her house- 
hold — she had bored Miss Crawley ; and if poor Miss 
Briggs had been a woman of any spirit, she might 
have been made happy by the commission which her 
principal gave her to write a letter to Mrs. Bute Craw- 
ley, saying that Miss Crawley’s health was greatly im- 
proved siiKie Mrsf Bute had left her, and bi^gging the 
latter on no account to put herself to trouble, or (]uit 
her family for Miss Crawley’s sake. This triumph 
over a lady who had been very haughty and cruel in 
her behavior to Miss Briggs, would have rejoiced most 
women ; but tlu‘. truth is, Briggs wiis a woman of no 
spirit at all, and the moment her enenn^ was discom- 
fited, she began to feel compassion in her favor. 

‘^How silly I was,” Mrs. Bute thought, and with 
reason, ‘‘ever to hint that 1 was (‘oming, as 1 did, in 
that foolish letbu* when wti sent jNIiss Crawley tlie 
guinea-foAvls. I ought to have gone without a word 
to th('. poor dear doting old creature, and taken her 
out of the hands of that ninny Briggs, and that harpy 
of a femme de chamhre. Oh! Bute, Bute, why did 
you break your collar-bone ? ” 

Why, ind(‘ed ? We have seen how Mrs. Bute, having 
the game in her hands, had really played her cards too 
well. She had ruled over Miss Crawley’s household 
utterly and completcdy, to be utterly and completely 
routed when a favorable opportunity for rid)ellion 
came. She and her household, however, considered 
that she had been the victim of horrible selfishness 
and treason, and that her sacrifices in Miss (yrawley’s 
behalf had met with the most savage ingratitude. 
Rawdon’s promotion, and the honorable mention made 
of his name in the “ Gazette,” filled this good Chris- 
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tian lady also with alarm. Would his ^unt relent 
towards him now that he was a Lieuteiiant-Colonerand 
aC. B.? and would that odious Reheqca once more get 
into favor ? Tlie Rector^s wife wrote a sermon for her 
husband about the vanity of military glory and tlie 
prosperity of the wiciked, which the wortliy parson 
read in liis best voice and without understanding one 
syllable of it. He had Pitt Crawley for one of his 
auditors — Pitt, wdio had come with his two half-sisters 
to church, wliicli the old Baronet could now by no 
means be brought to frequent. 

Since the departure of Becky Sharp, that old wretch 
had given himself up entirely to his bad (iourses, to 
the great scandal of the county and the mute horror 
of his son. The ribbons in Miss Ilorrocks’ cap be- 
came more splendid than ever. The polite families 
fled the hall and its owner in terror. Sir Pitt went 
about tippling at his ttmantjg’ hous(^s ; and drank rum- 
and-water with the farmers at Mudbury and the neigh- 
boring places on market-days. He drove the family 
coach-and-four to Southampton with Miss Horrocks 
inside : and the county people expected, every week, 
as his son did in speechless agony, that his marriage 
with her would be announced in the provincial paper. 
It was indeed a rude burthen for Mr. Crawley to bear. 
His eloquence was palsied at the missiomiry meet- 
ings, and other religious assemblies in the neighbor- 
hood, wliere he had been in the habit of presiding, 
and of speaking for hours ; for he felt, when he rose, 
that the audience said, That is the son of the old 
reprobate Sir Pitt, who is very likely drinking at the 
public-house at this very moment.’^ And once when 
he was speaking of the benighted condition of the 
king of Timbuctoo, and the numl)er of his wives who 
were likewise in darkness, some gypsy miscreant from 
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the crow(> asked, ^^How many is there at Qiieen^s 
Crawley, Young Squaretoes ? ” to the surprise of the 
platform, and the ruin of Mr. Pitt’s speech. And the 
two daughters of the house of Queen’s Crawley would 
have been allowed to run utterly wild (for Sir Pitt 
swore that no governess should ever enter into his 
doors again), had not Mr. Crawley, by threatening 
the old gentleman, forced the latter to send them to 
seJiool. 

Meanwhile, as we have said, whatever individual 
differences there might l)e between tliem all. Miss 
Crawley’s d(*ar nephews and nieces were unanimous 
in loving li(‘r and sending her toktms of affection. 
Thus Mrs. Bute sent guinea-fowls, and some remark- 
ably fine cauliflow(u*s, and a pretty purse or pin- 
(iiishion worked by her darling girls, who begged to 
keep a little ])lace in the recollection of tlieir dear 
aunt, while Mr. Pitt smit i)eaches and grapes and 
venison from the Hall. The Southampton coach used 
to carry th(‘sc tokens of affection to Mivss Crawley at 
Brighton ; it used sometimes to convey ^Vlr. Pitt 
thitlnu’ too: for his differences with Sir Pitt caused 
Mv. Crawley to absent himself a good deal from home 
now : and b(‘sides, he had an attraction at Brighton 
in the person of the Lady Jane 8he(q)shanks, whose 
eiigageimuit to Mr. Crawley has been formerly men- 
tioned ill this history. Her ladyship and her sisters 
lived at Brighton with their mamma, the Countess 
Southdown, that strong-minded woman so favorably 
known in the serious world. 

A few words ought to' be said regarding her lady- 
ship and her noble family, who are bound by ties 
of present and future relationshij) to the house of 
Crawley. Respecting the chief of the Southdown 
family, Clement William, fourth Earl of Southdown, 
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little need be told, except that his lordship came in- 
to Parliament (as Lord Wolsey) under the auspices 
of Mr. Wilberforce, and for a time was a credit to his 
political sponsor, and decidedly a serious young man. 
But words cannot describe the feelings of his admir- 
able mother, when she learned, very shortly after her 
noble husband’s demise, that her son was a member 
of several worldly clubs, had lost largely at play at 
Wattier’s and the Cocoa-Tree ; that he had raised 
money on post-obits, and encumbered the family es- 
tate ; that he drove four-in-hand, and patronized the 
ring; and that he actually had an opera-box, where 
he entertained the most dangerous bachelor company. 
His name was only mentioned with groans in the 
dowager’s circle. 

The Lady Emily was her brother’s senior by many 
years ; and took considerable rank in the serious 
world as author of some of the delightful tracts be- 
fore mentioned, and of many hymns and spiritual 
pieces. A mature spinster, and having but faint ideas 
of marriage, her love for the blacks occupied almost 
all her feelings. It is to her, I believe, we owe that 
beautiful poem — 

Lead us to some sunny isle, 

Yonder in the western deep ; 

Where the skies forever smile, 

And the blacks forever weep,” &c. 

She had correspondences with clerical gentlemen in 
most of our East and West India possessions ; and 
was secretly attached to the Keverend Silas Horn- 
blower, who was tattooed in the South Sea Islands. 

As for the Lady Jane, on whom, as it has been said, 
Mr. Pitt Crawley’s affection had been placed, she was 
gentle, blushing, silent, and timid. In spite of his 
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falling a\^y, she wept for her brother, and was quite 
ashamed of loving him still. Even yet she used to 
send him little hurried smuggled notes, and pop them 
into the post in private. The one dreadful secret 
which weighed upon her life was, that she and the 
old housekeeper had been to pay Southdown a fur- 
tive visit at his chambers in the Albany ; and found 
him — oh the naughty dear abandoned wretch ! — 
smoking a cigar with a bottle of cura^oa before him. 
She admired her sister, she adored her mother, she 
thought Mr. Crawley the most delightful and accom- 
plished of men, after Southdown, that fallen angel: 
and her mamma, and sister, who were ladies of the 
most superior sort, managed everything for her, and 
regarded her with that amiable pity, of which your 
really superior woman alw^ays has such a share to give 
away. Her mamma ordered her dresses, her books, 
lier bonnets, and her ideas for her. She was made to 
take pony-riding, or piano-exercise, or any other sort 
of bodily medicament, according as my Lady South- 
down saw meet ; and her ladyship would have kept 
her daughter in pinafores up to her present age of six- 
and-twenty, but that they Avere thrown off when Lady 
Jane was presented to Queen Charlotte. 

When these ladies first came to their house at 
Brighton, it was to them alone that Mr. Crawley 
paid his personal visits, contenting himself by leav- 
ing a card at his aunt’s house, and making a modest 
inquiry of Mr. Bowls or his assistant footman, with 
respect to the health of the invalid. When he met 
Miss Briggs coming home from the library with a 
cargo of novels under her arm, Mr. Crawley blushed 
in a manner quite \musual to hi#n, as he stepped for- 
ward and shook Miss Crawley’s companion by the 
hand. He introduced Miss Briggs to the lady with 
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whom he happened to be walking, the iady Jane 
Sheepslianks, saying, “ Lady Jane, permit me to in- 
troduce to you my aunt’s kindest friend and most af- 
fectionate companion. Miss Briggs, whom you know 
under another title, as authoress of the delightful 
^ Lyrics of the Heart,’ of wdiich you are so fond.” 
Lady Jane blushed too as she held out a kind little 
hand to Miss Briggs, and said something very civil 
and incoherent about mamma, and i)r()posing to call 
on Miss Crawley, and being glad to be made known 
to the friends and relativn?s of Mr. Crawley; and with 
soft dove-like (y(*s saluted Miss Briggs as they sep- 
arated, while Pitt Crawley treated her to a ])rofound 
courtly bow, siudi as he had us(hI to H. 1 1, the Duch- 
ess of Pumpernie-kel, Avhen he was attache at that 
court. 

The artful diplomatist and disciple of the Maehia- 
velian Binkie ! It was he who had given Lady Jane 
that copy of poor Briggs’ early poems, whicdi he re- 
membered to have seem at (iucem’s Crawley, with a 
dedication from the po(»tess to his father’s late wife ; 
and he brought the volume with him to Brighton, 
reading it in the Southampton coach, and marking it 
with his own pencil, before he presented it to the 
gentle Lady Jane. 

It was he, too, who laid before Lady Southdown the 
great advantages which might occur froni an intimacy 
between her family and Miss Crawley, — advantage's 
both worldly and spiritual, he said: for Miss Crawley 
was now ([uite alone ; the monstrous dissipation and 
alliance of his brother Kawdoii had estranged her af- 
fections from that reprobate young man ; the greedy 
tyranny and avarice of Mrs. Bute Crawley had caused 
the old lady to revolt against the exorbitant preten- 
sions of that part of the family ; and though lie him- 
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self had •held off all his life from cultivating Miss 
Crawley’s friendship, with perhaps an iinyu'oper pride, 
he thougjit now that every becoming means should be 
taken, both to save her soul from perdition, and to 
secure her fortune to himself as the head of the house 
of Crawley. 

The strong-minded Lady Southdown (juite agreed in 
both proposals of her son-in-law, and was for convert- 
ing Miss Crawley off-hand. At lier own home, both 
at Southdown and at Trottermore Castle, this tall and 
awful missionary of the truth rode about tlie country 
in h('r barouclie with outriders, launched packets of 
tracts among the cottag(u\s and tenants, and would 
order Gaffer Jones to be converted, as slie would 
order Goody Ilic.ks to take a James’s powder, witli- 
out appeal, resistance, or benefit of (dergy. My Lord 
Southdown, her late liusband, an ejnleptic and simple- 
minded nobleman, was in the liabit of approving of 
everytliing whi(*h his Matilda did and tliought. 8o 
that whatever clianges her own belief might undergo 
(and it accommodated itself to a prodigious variety of 
opinions, taken from all sorts of do(*.tors among the 
Disscmters), she had not the least scruple in ordering 
all her tenants and inferiors to follow and believe 
after her. Thus whether she received the KeverenA 
Saunders MeXitre, the Scotch divine; or the Rever- 
end Luke Waters, the mild Wesleyan ; or the Rever- 
end Giles fJowls, the illuminated Coblder, who dubbed 
himself Reverend as Xapoleou crowned himself Em- 
peror — the houscdiold, children, tenantry of my Lady 
vSouthdown were expected to go down on their knees 
with lier ladyship, and say Amen to the prayers of 
either Doctor, During these exercises ohl Southdown, 
on account of his invalid condition, was allowed to sit 
in his Qwn room, and have negus and the paper read 
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to him. Lady Jane was the old EarPs favorfte daugh* 
ter, and tended him and loved him sincerely ; as for 
Lady Emily, the authoress of the Washer\yoman of 
Finchley Common,” her denunciations of future pun- 
ishment (at this period, for her opinions modified 
afterwards) were so awful that they used to frighten 
the timid old gentleman her father, and the physicians 
declared his fits always occurred after one of her 
ladyship’s sermons. 

T will certainly call,” said Lady Southdown then, 
in reply to the exhortation of her daughter’s pretendu, 
Mr. Pitt Crawley — ^‘Who is Miss Crawley’s medical 
man?” 

Mr. Crawley mentioned the name of Mr. Creamer. 

^‘A most dangerous and ignorant practitioner, my 
dear I’itt. I have providentially been the means of 
removing him from several houses : though in one or 
two instances I did not arrive in time. I could not 
save poor dear General Glanders, who was dying under 
the hands of that ignorant man — dying. He rallied 
a little under the Podgers’s pills which I administered 
to him; but alas! it was too late. His death was 
delightful, however ; and his change was only for the 
better ; Creamer, my dear Pitt, must leave your 
aunt.” 

Pitt expressed his perfect acquiescence. He, too, 
had been carried along by the energy of his noble 
kinswoman, and future mother-in-law. He had been 
made to accept Saunders McNitre, Luke Watc^rs, Giles 
Jowls, Podgers’s Pills, Rodgers’s Pills, Pokey’s Elixir, 
every one of her ladyship’s remedies spiritual or 
temporal. He never left her house without carrying 
respectfully away with him piles of her quack theol- 
ogy and medicine. Oh, my dear brethren and fellow- 
sojourners in Vanity Fair, which among you does not 
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know and* suffer under such benevolent despots? It 
is in vain you say to them, ^^Dear Madam, I took 
Podgers’s, specific at your orders last year, and believe 
in it. Why, why am I to recant and accept the 
Rodgerses articles now ? ” There is no help for it; the 
faithful proselytizer, if she cannot convince by argu- 
ment, bursts into tears, and the recusant finds himself, 
at the end of the contest, taking down the bolus, and 
saying, Well, well, Rodgers’s be it.” 

And as for her spiritual state,” continued the lady, 
‘‘ that of course must be looked to immediately ; with 
Creamer about her, she may go off any day : and in 
what a condition, my dear Pitt, in what a dreadful 
condition ! I will send the Reverend Mr. Irons to 
her instantly. Jane, write a line to the Reverend 
Bartholomew Irons, in the third person, and say that 
I desire the pleasure of his company this evening at 
t(*a at half past six. He is an awakening man; he 
ought to see Miss Crawley before she rests this night. 
And Emily, my love, get ready a packet of books for 
Miss Crawley. Put up ‘A Voice from the Flames,’ 
^A Trumpet-warning to Jericho,’ and the ‘Fleshpots 
Broken; or, the Converted Cannibal.’ ” 

“And the ‘Washerwoman of Finchley Common,’ 
Mamma,” said Lady Emily. “It is as well to begin 
soothingly at first.” 

“ Stop, my dear ladies,” said Pitt, the diplomatist. 
“ With every deference to the opinion of my beloved 
and respected Lady Soutlulown, I think it would be 
quite unadvisable to commence so early upon serious 
topics with Miss Crawley. Remember her delicate 
condition, and how little, how very little accustomed 
she has hitherto been to considerations connected with 
her immortal welfare.” 

“Can we then lH?gin too*early, Pitt?” said Liidy 
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Emily, rising, with six little books already in her 
hand. 

you begin abruptly, you will frighten her 
altogether. I know my aunt’s worldly nature so well 
as to be sure that any abrupt attempt at conversion 
will be the very worst means that can be employed 
for the welfare of that unfortunate lady. You will 
only frighten and annoy her. She will very likely 
fling the books away, and refuse all acquaintance with 
the givers.” 

“You are as woi’ldly as Miss Crawley, Pitt,” said 
Lady Emily, tossing out of the room, her books in 
her hand. 

“ And I need not tell j'ou, my dear Lady Southdown,” 
Pitt continued, in a low voice, and without heeding the 
interruption, “how fatal a little want of gentleness 
and caution may be to any hopes which we may enter- 
tain with regard to the world I3" possessions of my aunt. 
Remember she has seventy thousand pounds ; think of 
her age, and her highly nervous and delicate condi- 
tion; I know that slie has destroyed the will which 
was made in my brother’s (Colonel Crawhy’s) favor! 
it is by soothing tliat wounded spirit that we must 
lead it into the right path, and not by frightening it; 
and so I think you will agree Avith nui that — that — ” 

“ Of course, of course,” Lady Soutlidown remark(‘d. 
“Jane, my love, you need not scmd that note to Mr. 
Irons. If her health is such that discussions fatigue 
her, we will wait her amendment. I will call upon 
Miss Crawley to-morrow.” 

“ And if I might suggest, my swecit lady,” Pitt said 
in a bland tone, “ it would be jis well not to take our 
precious Emily, who is too enthusiastic ; but rather 
that you should be accomjianied by our sweet and dear 
Lady Jane.” 
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Most ‘'certainly, Emily would ruin everything/’ 
Lady Southdown said ; and this time agreed to forego 
her usual practice, which was, as wo have said, before 
she bore down personally upon any individual whom 
she pro])osod to subjugate, to tire in a quantity of tracts 
u))on tlie menaced party (as a charge of the Frencli 
was always preceded by a furious cannonade). Lady 
Southdown, we say, for the sake of the invalid’s health, 
or for tlie sake of luu* soul’s ultimate welfare, or for 
till* sak(» of her momw, agreed to t(‘in])orize. 

The iK'xt day, tin* gr(*at Southdown hmiale family 
cari‘iag(% with the KarTs (a)i*onet and the lozenge (upon 
wliieh th(' thre(^ land>s Irottant arg(‘nt Ujxm the field 
V(*rt of till* Soutlidowns, were quartered with sable on 
a bend or, thnu' snuff-mules gulos, the cognizance of 
the liou.se of Hinkii*), drove up in state to Miss Craw- 
ley's door, and the' tall siM’ious footman handed in to 
Mr. r>()wls her ladyship’s cards for Miss (h*awley, and 
one likewis(' for Miss Briggs. l>y way of conqiromise, 
Lady Emily sent in a ]iaekt*t in tin* evening for the 
latter lady, containing (*opies of the ^‘Washerwoman,” 
and other mild and favorite tracts for ^liss B.’s own 
perusal ; and a f(‘w for the servants* hall, viz. : 
^‘Crumbs from tin* Bantry,” “The Frying-l^ui and the 
Fin*,” and “The Livery of Sin,” of a much stronger 
kiiuL 



CHAPTER VI. 


JAMES ORAWLEY^S PIPE IS PUT OUT. 

The amiable behavior of Mr. Crawley, and Lady 
Janets kind reception of her, highly flattered Miss 
Briggs, who was enabled to speak a good word for 
the latter, after tlie cards of the Southdown family 
had been presented to Miss Crawley. A Countess’s 
card left personally too for her, Briggs, was not a lit- 
tle pleasing to the poor fri(*iidless companion. What 
could Lady Southdown mean by leaving a card upon 
you, I wonder, Miss Briggs ? ” said the republican 
Miss Crawley ; upon which the companion meekly 
said ‘^that she hoped there could be no harm in a 
lady of rank taking notice of a poor gentlewoman,” 
and she put away this card in her work-box amongst 
her most cherished pcu'sonal treasures. Furthermore, 
Miss Briggs explained how she had met Mr. Crawley 
walking with his cousin and long-aflianced bride the 
day before : and she told how kind and gentle-looking 
the lady was, and what a plain, not to say ('omnion, 
dress she had, all the arti(df?s of whicdi, from the bon- 
net down to the boots, she described and estimated 
with female accuracy. 

Miss Crawley allowed Briggs to prattle on without 
interrupting her too niu(jh. As sin*, got well, she was 
pining for society. Mr. Creamer, her mcKlieal man, 
would not hear of her returning to lim* old haunts and 
dissipation in London. The old s]>inster was too glad 
to And any companionship at Brighton, and not only 
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were the c^^rds acknowledged the very next day, but 
Pitt Crawley was graciously invited to come and see 
his aunt. He came, bringing with him Lady South- 
down and her daughter. The dowager did not say a 
word about the state of Miss Crawley’s soul ; but 
talked with much discretion about the weather : about 
the war and the downfall of the monster Bonaparte : 
and above all, about doctors, quacks, and the particular 
merits of Dr. Podgers, whom she then patronized. 

During their interview Pitt Crawley made a great 
stroke, and one which showed that, had his diplomatic 
career not been blighted by early neglect, he might 
have risen to a high rank in his profession. When the 
Countess Dowager of Southdown fell foul of *the Cor- 
sican upstart, as the fashion was in those days, and 
showed that he was a monster stained with every con- 
ceivable crime, a coward and a tyrant not fit to live, 
one whose fall was predicted, etc., Pitt Crawley sud- 
denly took up the cudgels in favor of the man of Des- 
tiny. He described the First Consul as lie saw him 
at Paris at the Peace of Amiens ; when he, Pitt Craw- 
ley, had the gratification of making the acquaintance 
of the great and good Mr. Fox, a statesman whom, 
however much he might differ with him, it was impos- 
sible not to admire fervently — a statesman wdio had 
always had the highest opinion of the Emperor Napo- 
leon. And he spoke in terms of the strongest indig- 
nation of the faithless conduct of the allies towards 
this dethroned monarch, who, after giving himself gen- 
erously up to their mercy, was consigned to an ignoble 
and cruel banishment, while the bigoted Popish rabble 
wsCs tyrannizing over France in his stead. 

This orthodox horror of Romish superstition saved 
Pitt Crawley in Lady Southdown’s opinion, whilst his 
admiration for Fox and Napoleon raised him immeaS' 
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urably in Miss Crawley’s eyes. Her frieiulship with 
that defunct British statesman was mentioned when 
we first introduced lier in this liistory. A true Whig, 
Miss Crawley had been in oi>])Osition all through the 
war, and though, to be sure, the downfall of the Mnn 
peror did not very nuudi agitate the okl lady, or his 
.ill-treatment tend to shorten her life or natural r(\st, 
yet Pitt spoke to her heart wlien he lauded both her 
idols; and by that single speech made immense pro- 
gress in her favor. 

And what do you think, my dear ? ” Miss Crawh»y 
said to the young lady, for whom she had takcm a 
liking at first sight, as she always did for pn*tty and 
modest young ])co])le; though it must be (nvned her 
affections cooled as rapidly as they* rose. 

Lady Jane blushed very mu(*h, and said “ that she 
did not understand j)olitie.s, whi(di she left to wis(u* 
heads than h(‘rs ; but though ^lamma was, no doubt, 
correct, Mr. Crawley had spoken beautifidly.” And 
when tin* ladies were retiring at tlie conclusion of their 
visit. Miss Crawh'V ho[)ed Lady Southdown would l)e 
so kind as to send her Lady Jane som(‘times, if she 
could be spared to come* down and c.onsole a poor sick 
lonely old woman.” This promise was graciously 
accorded, and they separated upon gr(*at teams of 
amity. 

‘‘Don’t let Lady Southdown come ag«ain, Pitt,” said 
the old lady. “She is .stupid and ponji)ous, like all 
your mother’s family, whom I never could endure. 
But bring that nice good-natured little Jane as often 
as ever you ph\ase.” Pitt promised that he would do 
so. He did not tell the Countess of Sr)uthdown what 
opinion his aunt had formed of her ladyship, who, on 
the contrary, thought that she had made a most de- 
lightful and majestic impn^ssion on Miss Crawley. 
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And so, hiothing loth to comfort a sick lady, and 
perhaps not sorry in her heart to freed now and 
a'gain from the dreary spouting of the Reverend Bar- 
tliolomew Irons, and the serious toadies who gathered 
round the footstool of the pompous Countess, her 
mamma. Lady Jane became a i)retty constant visitor 
to Miss Crawley, accompanied h(^r in her drives, and 
solaced many of her evenings. 8he was so naturally 
good and soft, tliat even Firkin was not jealous of lier ; 
and the gentle Briggs thought her friend was less cruel 
to her, when kind Lady Jane was by. Towards her 
ladyship Miss Crawley’s manners were charming. 
The old s])inst(u- told her a thousand anecdotes about 
her youtli, talking to her in a ve,ry different strain from 
that in which she had been m^customed to converse 
with tlie godless little Rebecca; for there was that in 
Lady Jane’s innocence whicdi rendered light talking 
im])ertinence before her, and Miss Crawley was too 
much of a gentlewoman to offend such i)urity. The 
young lady herself ha<l never recMUved kindness except 
from this old spiuf^ter, and her brother and father : and 
slu‘ repaid ^liss Crawley’s enijounient by artless sweet- 
ness and friendship. 

In the autumn evenings (when Rebecca was flaunt- 
ing at Paris, the gayest among the gay conquerors 
there, and our Amelia, our dear wH)umled Amelia, ah! 
where was she?) Lady Jane would sitting in Miss 
Crawley’s drawdng-room singing sw'eetly to her, in the 
twilight, her little simple songs and hymns, while the 
sun was setting and the sea wuis roaring on the beach. 
The old spinster used to wake up when these ditties 
ceased, and ask for more. As for Briggs, ami the 
(piantity of tears of happiness wdiii^h she now'^ shed as 
she pretended to knit, and looked out at the splendid 
ocean darkling before the windows, and the lamps of 
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heaven beginning more brightly to shine — ^ who, I say, 
can measure the happiness and sensibility of Briggs ? 

Pitt meanwhile in the dining-room, with a pamphlet 
on the Corn Laws or a Missionary Kegister” by his 
side, took that kind of recreation which suits romantic 
and unromantic men after dinner. He sipped madeira : 
built castles in the air : thought himself a fine fellow : 
felt himself much more in love with Jane than he had 
been any time these seven years, during which their 
liaison had lasted without the slightest impatience on 
Pitt’s part — and sle})t a good deal. When the time 
for coffee came, Mr. Bowls used to enter in a noisy 
manner, and summon Scpiire Pitt, who would be found . 
in the dark very busy with his pamphlet. 

wish, my love, I could get soim^body to play 
piquet with mo,” Miss Crawley said one night when 
this functionary made his a])pearance with the candles 
and the coffee. Poor Briggs can no more play than 
an owl, she is so stupid” (the spinster always took an 
opportunity of abusing Briggs before the servants) ; 
^^and I think I should sleep better if I had my 
game.” 

At this Lady Jane blushed to the tips of her little 
ears, and down to the ends of her pretty fingers ; and 
when Mr. Bowls had quitted the room, and the door 
was quite shut, she said : — 

Miss Crawley, I can play a little. I used to — to 
play a little with poor dear papa.” 

Come and kiss me. Come and kiss me this instant, 
you dear good little soul,” cried Miss Crawley in an 
ecstasy : and in this picturesque and friendly occupa- 
tion Mr. Pitt found the old lady and the young one, 
when he came up stairs wdth his pamphlet in his hand. 
How she did blush all the evening, that j)Oor Lady 
Jane I 
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It must aot be imagined that Mr. Pitt Crawley’s ar- 
tifices escaped the attention of his dear relations at 
the Rectory at Queen’s Crawley. Hampshire and Sus- 
sex lie very close together, and Mrs. Bute had friends 
in the latter county who took care to inform her of all, 
and a great deal more than all, that passed at Miss 
Crawley’s house at Brighton. Pitt was there more 
and more. He did not come for months together to 
the Hall, where his abominable old father abandoned 
himself completely to rum-and-water, and the odious 
society of the Horrocks family. Pitt’s success ren- 
dered the Rector’s family furious, and JVIrs. Bute re- 
gretted more (thougli she confessed less) than ever 
her monstrous fault in so insulting Miss Briggs, 
and in being so haughty and parsimonious to Bowls 
and Firkin, that she had not a single person left in 
Miss Crawley’s household to give her information 
of what took place there. It was all Bute’s collar- 
bone,” she persisted in saying ; if that had not 
broke, I never would have left her. I am a martyr 
to duty and to your odious uiiclerical habit of hunting, 
Bute.” 

Hunting ; nonsense ! It was you that frightened 
her, Barbara,” the divine interposed. You ’re a 
clever woman, but you ’ve got a devil of a temper ; 
and you ’re a s(*.rew with your money, Barbara.” 

You ’d have been screwed in gaol, Bute, if I had 
not kept your money.” 

I know I would, my dear,” said the Rector, good- 
naturedly. You are a clever woman, but you man- 
age too well, you know : ” and the pious man consoled 
himself with a big glass of port. 

What the deuce can she find in that spooney of a 
Pitt Crawley ? ” he continued. The fellow has not 
pluck enough to say Bo to a goose. I remember when 
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Ilawdon, who is a man, and be hanged to ^dim, used to 
flog him round the stables as if he was a whipping- 
top : and Pitt would go howling home to his ina — ha, 
ha ! Why, either of my boys would whop liim with 
one hand. Jim says he^s remembered at Oxford as 
Miss Crawley still — the spooney.’’ 

I say, Barbara,” his reverence continued, after a 
pause. 

What ? ” said Barbara, who was biting her nails, 
and drumming the table. 

say, why not send Jim over to Brighton to see 
if he can do anything witli the old lady. He’s very 
near getting lus degree, 3'ou know. He ’s only been 
plucked twi(*e — so was I — but he ’s had the advan- 
tages of Oxford and a university ediuaition. He knows 
some of the b(‘st (‘lnn)s there. He pulls stroke in tlie 

Boniface, boat. He ’s a handsome feller. I) it. 

Ma’am, h^t ’s put liiiu on the old woman, hey ; and tell 
liim to thrash Pitt if In* says anythink. Ha, ha, ha! ” 
‘Mim ]night go down and see her, certainly,” the 
housewife said; adding with a sigh, ^^Jf we could 
but get one of the girls into the house* ; but she could 
never endure them, because they are not pretty ! ” 
Those unfortuinite and well-educated women made 
themselves heard from tlie neighboring drawing-room, 
where they were thrumming away, with hard fingers, 
an elaborate music-piece on the piano-fort(*, as their* 
mother spoke ; and indeed, they' were at musifi, or at 
backboard, or at geograj)hy, or at history, the whole 
day long. But what avail all these accomplishments, 
in Vanity Fair, to girls who are short, poor, plain, and 
have a bad (‘onqjlexioii ? Mrs. Bute <*ould think of 
nobody but tbe Curate to take one of them off her 
hands; and Jim coming in from the stable at this 
minute, througli the parlor window, with a short pipe 
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stuck in hA oilskin cap, he and his father fell to talk- 
ing about odds on the St. Leger, and the colloquy be- 
tween the Rector and his wife ended. 

Mrs. Bute did not augur much good to the cause 
from the sending of her son James as an ambassador, 
and saw him depart in rather a despairing mood. Nor 
did the young fellow himself, when told what his 
mission was to be, expect much ])leasure or ben(*fit 
from it ; but he was eon.soled by the tliought that 
possibly the old lady would give hiiu some liandsome 
rtmiembrance of her, which would pay a ft*w of his 
most pressing bills at the commencement of the en- 
suing Oxford term, and so took his place l)y the coach 
from Southampton, and was safely landed at Brighton 
on the same evening, with his portmanteau, his favor- 
ite bull-dog Towzer, and an immense basket of farm 
and garden produce, from the dear Rectory folks to 
the dear Miss Crawley. Consid(‘ring it was too late 
to disturb the invalid lady on the first night of his 
arrival, he jmt up at an inn, and did not wait u})on 
Miss Crawley until a late hour in the noon of next 
day. 

Janies Crawley, when his aunt had last Ix'held him, 
was a gawky lad, at that uncomfortable ag(^ when the 
voice varies between an unearthly treble and a ])reter- 
natural bass ; when the face not uncommonly blooms 
out witli appearances for which RowlaiuVs Kalydor is 
said to a(*.t as a cure ; wlien boys an» seen to shave fur- 
tively with their sisters’ scissors, and the sight of 
other young women produces intolerable sensations of 
terror in tlnmi ; wlieu tlie great hands and ankles pro- 
trude a long Avay from garments which have grown 
too tight for tliem ; when their presence after dinner 
is at once friglitfiil to the ladies, who are whispering 
in the twiliidit in the drawing-room, and inexpressibly 
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odious to the gentlemen over the mahogafiy, who are 
restrained from freedom of intercourse and delightful 
interchange of wit by the presence of that gawky in- 
nocence ; when, at the conclusion of the second glass, 
papa says, Jack, my boy, go out and see if the even- 
ing holds up,” and the youth, willing to be free, yet 
hurt at not being yet a man, quits the incomplete ban- 
quet. James, then a hobbadehoy, was now* become a 
young man, having had the benefits of a university 
education, and acquired the inestima])le polish which 
is gained by living in a fast set at a small college, and 
contracting debts, and being rusticated, and being 
plucked. 

He was a handsome lad, however, when he came to 
present himself to his aunt at Brighton, and good looks 
were always a title to the fickle old lady’s favor. >!or 
did his blushes and awkwardness take away from it : 
she was pleased with these healthy tokcms of the young 
gentleman’s ingenuousness. 

He said he had come down for a couple of days to 
see a man of his college, and — and to pay my respects 
to you. Ma’am, and my father’s and mother’s, who hope 
you are well.” 

Pitt was in the room with Miss Crawley when the 
lad was announced, and looked very blank when his 
name was mentioned. The old lady had ])lenty of 
humor, and enjoyed her correct nephew’s p(*rplexity. 
She asked after all the people at the Eectory with grcuit 
interest ; and said she was thinking of paying them a 
visit. She praised the lad to his face, and said he was 
well-grown and very much improved, and that it was a 
pity his sisters had not some of his good looks ; and 
finding, oil inquiry, that he had taken uj) his quarters 
at an hotel, would not lujar of his stopping there, but 
bade Mr. Bowls send for Mr. James Crawley’s things 
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instantly; <‘and liark ye, Bowls/^ she added, with 
great gracioiisness, ‘^you will have the goodness to 
pay Mr. James’s bill.” 

She flung IMtt a look of arch triumph, which caused 
that di])lomatist almost to choke with envy. Mucli as 
he had ingratiated himself with Iiis aunt, she liad 
never yet invibul him to stay under lier roof, and here 
was a young whij)])er-snapper, who at first sight was 
made welcome. th(n*e. 

b('g your ])ardon, sir,” says Bowls, advancing 
with a profound l)ow; what 'otel, sir, sliall Thomas 
fetch the luggage from ? ” 

^^)h, damn,” said young flames, starting up, as if in 
souK^ alarm, “ I ’ll go.” 

What ! said Miss Crawley. 

‘^Thc Tom Cribb’s Arms,” said James, blushing 
deeply. 

Miss Crawley burst out laughing at this title. Mr. 
Bowls gavt' one abrupt guffaw, as a eontidiaitial servant 
of the family, but ehokc^l the rest of the volley ; tlie 
diplomatist only smiled. 

‘‘I — 1 did n’t know any bett(*r,” said James, look- 
ing down. I've nevt‘r been Inu’e before; it was the 
coachman told im\” The young story-teller ! The 
fa(d is, that on the Southampton coach, the day pre- 
vious, flames Crawley had met tlie Tutbury Vet, who 
was coming to Brighton to make a match with the 
Rottingdtian Fibber ; and enchanted by the Bet’s con- 
versation, had i)assed the evening in company with 
that scientific man and his friends, at the inn in 
question. 

— I W best go and settle the score,” James con- 
tinued. ‘^Couldn’t think of asking you, Ma’am,” he 
added, generously. 

This delicacy made his aunt laugh the more. 
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Go and settle the hill, Bowls,” she saidywith a wave 
of her hand, and bring it to me.” 

Boor lady, she did not know what she had done ! 

There — there a little dauujj^ said James, looking 
friglitfiilly guilty. ^^I’d best go for him. lie bites 
footmen’s calves.” 

All the party criial out with laughing at this descrip- 
tion ; oven Briggs and Lady Jane, who was sitting 
mute during the interview between Miss Crawley and 
her nephew: and Bowls, without a word, quittcnl the 
room. 

Still, by way of punishing her elder nephew. Miss 
Crawley ])ersiste(l in being gracious to the young Oxo- 
nian. There were no limits to her kindness or her 
compliments vlien they once began. She told Pitt he 
might come to dinner, and insisted that James should 
ae(‘ompany her in her drive, and paraded him solemnly 
u[) and down the cliff, on the bae-k seat of tlu^ barouche. 
During all this excnirsion, she condescended to say civil 
things to him : slie quoted Italian and French poetry 
to the ])oor Ijewihhu’tHl lad, and piirsisted that lie was a 
fine sfdiolar, and was perfectly sure he would gain a 
gold nualal, and be a Senior Wranghu*. 

‘‘Haw, haw,” huighed James, encouraged by these 
comjdiments; “Senior Wrangler, indeed; that’s at 
the other shop.” , 

What is the other shoj), my dear child ? ” said the 
lady. 

“ Senior Wranglers at (kimbridge, not CxfoJ‘d,” said 
the scholar, with a knowing air; and would probably 
have been mon‘ confidential, but that suddenly there 
appeared on tlie cliff in a tax-cart, drawn by a bang- 
u]> pony, dressed in wliite flannel coats, with mother- 
of-pearl buttons, his friends the Tuthury F(‘t and the 
Kottingdean Fibber, with three other gentlemen of 
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their acquaintance, who all saluted poor James there 
ill the carriage as he sat. This incident damped the 
ingenuous youth’s spirits, and no word of yea or nay 
could he be induced to utter during the rest of the 
drive. 

On his return he found his room prepared, and liis 
j)ortmanteau ready, and iniglit have remarked that 
Mr. Bowls’s countenance, when the latter conducted 
him to his apartments, wore a look of gravity, won- 
d(U', and compassion. But the thought of Mr. Bowls 
(lid not enter his head. was deploring the dread- 
ful predi(?ament in which he found himself, in a house 
full of old women, jabbering French and Italian, and 
talking poetry to him. ‘^Rog’larly up a tree, by jin- 
go ! ” exclaimed the modest boy, who could not face 
the gentlest of her sex — not even Briggs — when she 
began to talk to him ; whereas, put him at Tfliey Lock, 
and he could out-slang the boldest bargeman. 

At diniKU’ James appejired choking in a white neck- 
(doth, and had the honor of handing my Lady Jane 
down stairs, while Briggs and ]\lr. Crawley followed 
afterwards, eondu<*ting the old lady, with her ajqni- 
ratus of bundles, and shawls, and cushions. Half of 
Briggs’s time at dinner was spent in superintending 
the invalid’s comfort, and in cutting up chicken for 
her fat spanitd. James did not talk mucli, but he 
made a point of asking all the ladies to drink wine, 
and a(‘.e.(q)ted Mr. Crawley’s chalhmge, and eoiusumed 
the greater part of a botth‘ of champagne which Mr. 
Bowls was ordered to produce in his honor. The ladies 
having withdrawn, and tlie two cousins being left to- 
gether, Bitt, thc! ex-diplomatist, became very cominniii- 
cative and friendly. He asked after fFames's career 
at college — wliat his jirospeets in life were — hoped 
heartily he would get on \ and, in a word, was frank and 
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amiable. J ames^s tongue unloosed with tkfe port, and 
he told his cousin his life, his prospects, his debts, his 
troubles at the little-go, and his rows with the proctors, 
filling rapidly from the bottles before him, and flying 
from port to madeira witli joyous a(*tivity. 

The chief pleasure wliich iny aunt has,’’ said Mr. 
Crawley, filling his glass, is that people should do as 
they like in her house. This is Liberty Hall, ♦Taim^s, 
and you can’t do Miss Crawley a greater kindness 
than to do as you ])lease, and ask for what yo\i will. 
I know you liave all sneej^’ed at me in tlie country fin* 
being a Tory. INIiss Crawley is liberal enough to suit 
any fancy. She is a Kej)ublican in principle, and 
despises everything like rank or title.” 

Why are you going to marry an Earl’s daughter ? ” 
said James. 

^^My dear friend, remember it is not poor l^ady 
Jane’s fault that she is well-born,” Pitt rejdied, with 
a courtly air. She cannot help being a lady. Be- 
sides, I am a Tory, you know.” 

Oh, as for that,” said Jim, there ’s nothing like 
old blood ; no, dammy, nothing like it. I ’m none of 
your radicals. 1 know what it is to be a gentleman, 
dammy. See the chai>s in a boat-race ; look at the 
fellers in a figlit ; aye, look at a dawg killing rats, — 
which is it wins ?' tlie good-blooded ones. Get some 
more port, Bowls, old boy, whilst I buzz tliis bottle 
here. What was I a saying?” 

‘‘I think you were speaking of dogs killing rats,” 
Pitt remarked mildly, handing his cousin the decanter 
to ^^buzz.” 

Killing rats was I? Well, Pitt, are you a sport- 
ing man ? Do you want to see a dawg as can kill a 
rat ? If you do, come down with me to Tom Cordu- 
roy’s, in Castle Street Mews, and I ’ll show you such 
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a bull“teri*>er as — Pooh! gammon,” cried James, 
bursting out laughing at his own absurdity, — you 
don’t care about a dawg or rat ; it ’s all nonsense. 
I ’m blest if I think you know the difference between 
a dog and a duck.” 

‘‘No; by the way,” Pitt continued with increased 
blandness, “ it was about blood you were talking, and 
the personal advantages which people derive from 
patrician birth. Here ’s the fresh bottle.” 

“ Blood ’s the word,” said James, gulping the ruby 
fluid down. “Notliing like blood, sir, in bosses, 
dawgs, a'lhd, men. Why, only last term, just before I 
was rusticated, that is, I mean just before I had the 
measles, ha, lia, — there was me and Ringwood, of 
Ohristchurcdi, Bob Ringwood, Lord Cinqbar’s son, 
having our beer at the Bell at Blenheim, when the 
Banbury bargeman offered to fight either of us for a 
lx)wl of punch. I could n’t. My arm was in a sling ; 
could n’t even take the drag down, — a brute of a 
mare of mine had fell with me only two days before, 
out with the Abingdon, and I thought my arm was 
broke. Well, sir, I couldn’t finish him, but Bob had 
his coat off at once — he stood up to the Banbury man 
for three minutes, and polished him off in four rounds 
easy. Clad, how ho did drop, sir, and what was it ? 
Blood, sir, all blood.” 

“ You don’t drink, James,” the ex-attache continued. 
“In my time at Oxford, the men passed round the 
bottle a little quicker than you young fellows seem 
to do.” 

“Come, come,” said James, putting his hand to his 
nose and winking at his cousin with a pair of vinous 
eyes, “ no jokt's, old boy ; no trying it on on me. You 
want to trot me out, but it’s no go. hi vino veritas^ 
old boy. Mars, Bacchus, Apollo virorum, hay ? I 
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wish my aunt would send down some of iT this to the 
governor ; it ^s a precious good tap.^’ 

You had better ask her,” Machiavel continued, or 
make the best of your time now. What says the 
bard? ^ Nunc vino pellite curasy Cras ingens iterahir 
mus cequor,^ ” and the Bacchanalian, quoting the above 
with a House of Commons air, tossed off nearly a 
thimbleful of wine with an immense flourish of his 
glass. 

At the Kectory, when the bottle of port wine was 
opened after dinner, the young ladies liad each a glass 
from a bottle of currant wine. Mrs. Bute took one 
glass of port, honest James had a couple commonly, 
but as his father grew very sulky if he made further 
inroads on the bottle, the good lad generally refrained 
from trying for more, and subsided either into the 
currant wine, or to some private gin-and-water in 
the stables, which he enjoyed in the company of tlui 
coachman and his pipe. At Oxford, the quantity of 
wine was unlimited, bdt the quality was inferior : but 
when quantity and quality united, as at his aunt’s 
house, James showed that he could appreciate them 
indeed; and hardly needed any of his cousin’s eiu'our- 
agement in draining off the second bottle siqqjlied by 
Mr. Bowls. 

When the time for coffee came, however, and for a 
return to the ladies, of whom he stood in awe, the 
young gentleman’s agreeable frankness left him, and 
he relapsed into his usual surly timidity ; contenting 
himself by saying yes and no, by scowling at Lady 
Jane, and by upsetting one cup of coffee during the 
evening. 

If he did not speak he yawned in a pitiable manner, 
and his presencje threw a damp upon the modest ])ro- 
ceedings of the evening, for Miss Crawley and Lady 
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Jane at thAir piquet, and Miss Briggs at her work, felt 
that his eyes were wildly fixed on them, and were 
uneasy under that maudlin look. 

^‘He seems a very silent, awkward, bashful lad,” 
said Miss Crawley to Mr. Pitt. 

<‘He is more communicative in men’s society than 
with ladies,” Machiavel dryly replied : perliaps rather 
disappointed that the port wine had not made Jim 
speak more. 

He had spent the early part of the next morning in 
writing home to Ids mother a most fiourishing account 
of his reception by Miss (h*awley. But ah! he little 
knew what evils the day was bringing for him, and 
how short his reign of favor was destined to be. A. 
circumstance which Jim ha<l forgotten — a trivial but 
fatal circumstanc(* — had taken place at the Cribb’s 
Arms on tln^ night before he had coiin^ to his aunt’s 
house. It was no other than this — Jim, who was 
always of a, generous disposition, and when in his cups 
especially hos[)it.able, had in tlie course of the night 
treated the Tutbury champion and the Ruttingdean 
man, and their friends, twice or thrice to the refresh- 
ment of gin-and-water — so that no less than eighteen 
glasses of that fluid at eight]>en(^e per glass were 
charged in Mr. James Crawley’s bill. Tt Avas not the 
amount of eightpencea, but the quantity of gin Avhieh 
told fatally against poor James’s character, Avheii his 
aunt’s butler, Mr. Bowls, went down at his mistr(*ss’s 
request to pay the young gentleman's bill. The land- 
lord, fearing lest the ac^count should be refust'd 
altogether, swore solemnly that the young gent liad 
consumed personally every farthing’s worth of the 
liquor: and Bowls paid the bill finally, and shoAved it 
on his return home to Mrs. Firkin, Avho Avas shocked at 
the frightful prodigality of gin 5 and took the bill to 
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Miss Briggs as accountant-general ; who thought it hex 
duty to mention the circumstance to her principal, 
Miss Crawley. 

Had he drunk a dozen bottles of claret, the old 
spinster could have pardoned him. Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Sheridan drank claret. Gentlemen drank claret. But 
eighteen glasses of gin consumed among boxers in an 
ignoble pot-house — it was an odious crime and not to 
be pardoned readily. Everything went against the 
lad : he came home perfumed from the stables, whither 
he had been to pay his dog Towzer a visit — and 
whence he was going to take his friend out for an air- 
ing, when he met Miss Crawley and her wheezy Blen- 
heim spaniel, which Towzer would have eaten up had 
not the Blenheim fled squealing to the protection of 
Miss Briggs, wliile the atrocious master of tlie bull-dog 
stood laughing at the horrible persecution. 

This day too the unlucky boy’s modesty had like- 
wise forsaken him. He was lively and facetious at 
dinner. During the repast he levelled one or two 
jokes against Pitt Crawley: he drank as much wine 
as ui)on the previous day; and going quite unsus- 
piciously to the drawing-room, began to entertain the 
ladies there with some choice Oxford stories. He 
described the different pugilistic qualities of Molyneux 
and Dutch Sam, offered playfully to give Lady Jane 
the odds ui)on the Tutbury Pet against the liotting- 
dean man, or take them, as her ladyship chose : and 
crowned the pleasantry by proposing to back himself 
against his cousin Pitt Crawley, either with or without 
the gloves. And that ’s a fair offer, my buck,” he 
said, with a loud laugh, slapping Pitt on the shoulder, 
and my father told me to make it too, and he ’ll go 
halves in the Ixit, ha, ha ! ” So saying, tlie engaging 
youth nodded knowingly at poor Miss Briggs, and 
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IX)inted his ihilmb over his shoulder at Pitt Crawley 
in a jocular and exulting manner. 

Pitt was not pleased altogether perhaps, but still 
not unhappy in the main. Poor Jim had his laugh 
out: and staggered across the room with his aunt’s 
candle, when the old lady moved to retire, and offered 
to salute her with the blandest tipsy smile ; and he 
took his own leave and went up stairs to his bedroom 
perfectly satisfied with himself, and with a pleased 
notion that his aunt’s money would be left to him in 
preference to his father and all the rest of the family. 

Oii(‘e up in the bedroom, one would have thought lie 
could not make matters worse ; and yet this unlucky 
boy did. The moon was shining very ])leasantly out 
on the sea, and Jim, attracted to the window by tlie 
romantic ap])earance of the ocean and the heavens, 
thought he would further enjoy them while smok- 
ing. Nol)ody would smell the tobacco, he thought, 
if he cunningly opened the window and kept his head 
and pipe in the fresh air. This he did: but being in 
an excited state, poor Jim had forgotten that his door 
was open all this time, so that the breeze blowing in- 
wards and a fine thorough draft being established, tlie 
clouds of tobacco w vvv carried down stairs, and arrived 
with ({uite undiminished fragrance to Miss Crawley 
and Miss Priggs. 

The pipe of tobacco finislu'd the business : and tln^ 
Bute (jrawleys never knew how many thousand pounds 
it cost tliern. Firkin rushed down stairs to Bowls, who 
was Heading out the Fire and the Frying-Pan ” to his 
nide-de-camj) in a loud ami ghostly voice. The dread- 
ful secret was told to him by Firkin with so frightened 
a look, that for the first moment Mr. Bowls and his 
young man thought that robbers were in the house ; 
the legs of whom had probably been discovered by the 
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woman under Miss Crawley’s bed. Wlientoade aware 
of the fact, however — to rush up stairs at three steps 
at a time — to enter the unconscious James’s apartment, 
calling out, ‘^Mr. James,” in a voice stifled with alarm, 
and to cry, ^^For Gawd’s sake, sir, stop that ’ere pipe,” 
was the work of a minute with Mr. Bowls. Oh, Mr. 
James, what ’aoe you done ! ” he said in a voice of the 
deepest pathos, as he threw the implement out of the 
window. What ’ave you done, sir ? Missis can’t 
abide ’em.” 

Missis ni'od n’t smt)ke,” said James with a frantic 
misi>laeed laugli, and thought the whole matter an 
excellent joke. But his feelings were very ditTerent 
in the morning, when Mr. Bowls’s J'oung man, who 
operated upon Mr. James’s boots, and brought him 
his liot water to sliave that beard which he was so 
anxiously exj)eoting, handed a note in to Mr. James 
in bod, in the handwriting of Miss Briggs. 

^^Dear sir,” it said, Miss Crawley has passed an 
exceedingly disturbed night, owing to the shocking 
manner in which the house has been jmlluted by to- 
bacco; Miss Crawley bids me say she regrets that she 
is too unwell to s(»e you before you go — and above all 
that she ever induced you to remove from the ale- 
house, where she is sure you will be much more com- 
fortable during the rest of your stay at Brighton.” 

And herewith honest James’s career as a candidate 
for his aunt’s favor ended. He had in fact, and with- 
out knowing it, done what he menaced to do. He had 
fought his cousin Pitt with the gloves. 

Where meauAvhile was he who had been once first 
favorite for this race for money ? Becky and Kaw- 
don, as we liave seen, were come together after Water- 
loo, and were passing the winter of 1815 at Paris in 
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great splentior and gayety. Kebecca was a good econ- 
oinist, and the price poor Jos Sedley had paid for her 
two horses was in itself sufficient to keep their little 
establishment afloat for a year, at the least; there 
was no occasion to turn into money my pistols, the 
same which I shot Captain Marker,’’ or the gold dress- 
ing-case, or the cloak lined with sable. Becky had it 
made into a pelisse for herself, in whi(ih she rode in 
the Bois de Boulogne to the admiration of all : and 
you sliould have seen the scene between her and her 
delighted luisband, whom she rejoined after the army 
liad entered Cainbray, and when slie unsewed herself, 
.and let out of her dress all those watches, knick- 
knacks, bank-notes, cheques, and valuables, which she 
had secnded in the wadding, previous to her medi- 
tated flight from Hrussels ! Tufto was charmed, and 
liawdon roared with delightful laughter, and swore 
that she was better than any play he ev(U’ saw, by 
Jove. And tlu* way in which she jo(;keyed Jos, and 
which she described with infinite fun, carried up his 
delight to a pitc-h of quite insane enthusiasm. He 
believed in his wife as much as the French soldiers 
in Napol(»on. 

Her success in Paris was remarkable. All the 
French ladies voted her cJiarming. She spoke their 
language admirably. She adopted at once their grace, 
tludr liveliiu'ss, their manner. Her husband was stupid 
(jertainly — all English are stupid — and, besides, a dull 
husband at l^aris is always a jioint in a lady’s favor. 
He was the heir of the rich and spirituelle Miss Craw- 
ley, whose house had been open to so many of the 
French noblesse during the emigration. They received 
the Colomd’s wife in their own hotels — Why,” wrote 
a great lady to Miss Crawley, who had lx)ught her lace 
and trinkets at the Duchess’s own price, and given her 
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many a dinner during the pinching tim^ after the 
Revolution — Why does not our dear Miss come to 
her nephew and niece, and her attached friends in 
Paris? All the world raffoles of the charming Mis- 
tress and her espief/le beauty. Yes, we see in her the 
grace, the charm, the wit of our dear friend Miss 
Crawley ! The King took notice of her yesterday at 
the Tuileries, and we are all jealous of the attention 
which Monsieur pays her. If you could have seen tlui 
spite of a certain stupid Miladi Bareacres (whose eagle- 
beak and toque and feathers maybe seen peering over 
the heads of all assemblies), when Madame, the Duchess 
of Angouleme, the august daughter and companion of. 
kings, desired especially to be presented to Mrs. Craw- 
ley, as your dear daughter and protegee, and thanked 
her in the name of V ranee, for all your benevolence 
towards our unfortunates during their exile ! She is of 
all the societies, of all the balls — of the balls — yes 
— of the dances, no; and yet how interesting and 
pretty this fair creature looks surrounded by the 
homage of the men, and so soon to be a mother ! To hear 
her speak of you, her protectress, her mother, would 
bring tears to the eyes of ogres. How she loves you ! 
how we all love our admirable, our resjjectable Miss 
Crawley ! 

It is to be feared that this letter of the Parisian 
great lady did not by any means advam^e Mrs. Be<^ky’s 
interest with her admirable, her respectable relative* 
On the contrary, the fury of the old spinster was be- 
yond bounds, when she found what was Rebecca^s sit- 
uation, and how audaciously she had made use of Miss 
Crawley’s name, to get an entree into Parisian society. 
Too much shaken in mind and body to comimse a let- 
ter in the French language in reply to that of her cor- 
respondent, she dictated to Bj-iggs a furious answer in 
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her own na^ve tongue, repudiating Mrs. Rawdon Craw- 
ley altogether, and warning the public to beware of her 
as a most artful and dangerous person. But as Ma- 
dame the Duchess of X — had only been twenty years 
in England, she did not understand a single word of 
the language, and contented herself by informing Mrs. 
Eawdou Crawley at their next meeting, that she had 
received a charming letter from that chere Mees, and 
that it was full of benevolent things for Mrs. Crawley, 
who began seriously to have hopes that the spinster 
would relent. 

iMean while, she was the gayest and ‘most admired of 
. Englishwomen : and had a little European congress on 
lier reception-night. Prussians and Cossacks, Spanish 
and English — all the world was at Baris during this 
famous winter : to have seen the stars and cordons in 
Rebecca’s humble saloon would have made all Baker 
Street pale with envy. Famous warriors rode by her 
carriage in the Bois, or crowded her modest little box 
at the Opera. Rawdon was in the highest spirits. 
Tliere were no duns in Paris as yet : there were par- 
ties every day at Very’s or Beauvilliers’ ; play was 
plentiful and his luck good. Tufto perhaps was sulky. 
Mrs. Tufto had come over to Paris at her own invita- 
tion, and besides this contretempSy there were a score 
of generals now round Bec^ky’s chair, and slie might 
take her choice of a dozen boiupiets when she went to 
the play. Lady Bareacres and the chiefs of the Eng- 
lish society, stupid and irreproachable females, writhed 
with anguish at the success of the little upstart Becky, 
whose poisoned jokes quivered and rankled in their 
chaste breasts. But she had all the men on her side. 
She fought the women with indomitable courage, and 
they could not talk scandal in any tongue but their 
own. 
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So in fetesy pleasures, and prosperity, tl^ winter of 
1815-16 passed away with Mrs. Kawdon Crawley, Avho 
accommodated herself to polite life as if her ancestors 
had been people of fashion for centuries past — and 
who from her wit, talent, and energy, indeed merited 
a place of honor in Vanity Fair. In the early spring 
of 1816, Galignani’s Journal ” contained tlie following 
announcement in an interesting corner of the i)aper : 

On the 26th of March — the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crawley, of the Life Guards Green — of a son 
and heir.” 

This event was copied into the London papers, out 
of whicli Miss Briggs read the statement to Miss Craw- 
ley, at breakfast, at Brighton. The intelligence, ex- 
pected as it might have been, caused a crisis in the 
affairs of the Crawley family. The spinster’s rage rose 
to its height, and sending instantly for Pitt, her nejdiew, 
and for tlie Lady Southdown, from Brunswick Scpiare, 
she requested an immediate celelmition of the inarriage 
which had been so long pending between the two fami- 
lies. And she announced that it was her intention 
to allow the young couple a thousand a year during 
her lifetime, at the expiration of which the bulk of her 
j)roperty would be settled upon her nephew and her 
dear niece. Lady Jane Crawley. Waxy came down to 
ratify the deeds — Lord Southdown gave away liis sis- 
ter — she was married by a Bishop, and not by th(‘ 
Rev. Bartholomew Irons — to the disappointment of 
the irregular prelate. 

When they were married, Pitt would have liked to 
take a hymeneal tour with his bride, as b(?came peoph^ 
of their condition. But the affection of the old lady 
towards Lady Jane had grown so strong, that she 
fairly owned she could not part with her favorite. 
Pitt and his wife came therefore and lived with Miss 
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Crawley ; ^iid (greatly to the annoyance of poor Pitt, 
who conceived himself a most injured character — 
being subject to the humors of his aunt on one side, 
and of liis jnother-in-law on the other) Lady South- 
down, from her neighboring house, reigned over the 
whole family — Pitt, Lady Jane, Miss Crawley, 
Briggs, Bowls, Firkin, and all. She pitilessly dosed 
them wi.th her tracts and her medicine, she dis- 
missed Creamer, she installed llodgers, and soon 
stripped Miss Crawley of even the semblance of au- 
tliority. The poor soul grew so timid that she actually 
left off bullying Briggs any more, and clung to her 
niece, more fond and terrified every day. Ik^ace to 
thee, kind and selfish, vain and generous old heathen ! 
— We shall see thee no more. Let us hope that Lady 
Jane supported her kindly, and led her with gentle 
hand out of the busy struggle of Vanity Fair. 



CHAPTEE VIL 


WIDOW AKD MOTHER. 

The news of the great fights of Qnatrc Bras and 
Waterloo reached England at the same time. The 
Gazette first published the result of the two battles ; 
at which glorious intelligence all England thrilled with 
trium])li and fear. Particulars then followed; and 
after the announcement of .the victories came the list 
of the wounded and the slain. Who can tell the dread 
with which that catalogue was opened and read! 
Fancy, at every village and homestead almost through 
the three kingdoms, the great news coming of the 
battles in Flanders, and the feelings of exultation and 
gratitude, bereavement and sickening dismay, when 
the lists of the regimental losses were gone through, 
and it became known whether the dear friend and 
relative had escaped or fallen. Anybody who will 
take the trouble of looking back to a file of the news- 
papers of the time, must, even now, feel at second- 
hand this breathless pau.se of expectation. The lists of 
casualties are carried on from day to day : you stop in 
the midst as in a story which is to be continued in our 
next. Think what the feelings must have been as those 
papers followed each other fresh from the press ; and 
if such an interest could be felt in our country, and 
about a battle where but twenty thousand of our peo- 
ple were engaged, think of the condition of Europe 
for twenty years before, where people were fighting, 
not by thousands, but by millions ; each one of whom 
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as he stnic^ his enemy wounded hor^bly some other 
innocent heart far away. 

The news which that famous Gazette brought 
to the Osbornes gave a dreadful shock to the fariiily 
and its chief. The girls indulged unrestrained in 
their grief. The gloom-stricken old father was still 
more borne down by his fate and sorrow. He strove 
to tliink that a judgment was on the boy for his diso- 
bedience. He dared not own that the severity of the 
sentence frightened him, and that its fulfilment had 
come too soon upon his curses. Sometimes a shud- 
dering terror struck him, as if he had been the author 
of the doom which he had called down on his son. 
There was a chance before of reconciliation. The 
boy^s wife might have died; or he might have come 
back and vsaid. Father, I have sinned. But there was 
no hop(i now. He stood on the other side of the gulf 
impassable, haunting his parent with sad eyes. He 
remembered them once before so in a fever, when 
every one thought the lad was dying, and he lay on 
his bed speechless, and gazing with a dreadful gloom. 
Good God ! how the father clung to the doctor then; 
and with what a sickening anxiety he followed him : 
what a weight of grief wiis off his mind when, after 
the crisis of the fever, the lad recovered, and looked 
at his father ou(*e more with eyes that recognized him. 
But now tluu’(‘ was no help or cure, or chance of recon- 
cilement : above all, there were no humble words to 
soothe vanity outraged and furious, or bring to its 
natural flow the poisoned, angry blood. And it is hard 
to say which pang it was that tore the proud father’s 
heart most keenly — that his son should have gone 
out of the reach of Jns forgiveness, or that the apol- 
ogy which his own pride expected should have escaped 
him. 
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Whatever his ^ensations might have bec^, however, 
the stern old man would have no confidant. He never 
mentioned his son’s name to his daughters ; but or- 
dered the elder to j)lace all the femalea of the estab- 
lishment in mourning; and desired that the male 
servants should be similarly attired in deep black. 
All parties and entertainments, of course, were to be 
jjut off. 4fo communications were made to his future 
son-in-law, whose , marriage-day had been fixed : but 
there was enough in Mr. Osborne’s api)earance to 
prevent Mr. Bullock from making any in(piiri(‘S, or 
in any way pressing forward that ceremony. He and 
the ladies whispered about it under tlunr voices in 
the drawing-room sometimes, whither the father 
never came. He remained constantly in his own 
study ; the whole front part of the house being 
closed until some time after the completion of the 
general mourning. 

Al)out three weeks after the ISth of June, Mr. 
Osborne’s acquaintance. Sir William Dobbin, called 
at Mr. Osborne’s house in Eussell Square, with a 
very pale and agitated face, and insisted upon seeing 
that gentleman. Ushered into his room, and after a 
few words, which neither the speaker nor the host 
understood, the former produced from an enclosure 
a letter sealed with a large red seal. “ iMy son, Major 
Dobbin,” the Alderman said, with some hesitation, 
despatched me a letter by an officer of the — th, who 
arrived in town to-day. My son’s letter contains one 
for you, Osborne.” The Alderman placed the letter 
on the table, and Osborne stared at him for a moment 
or two in silence. His looks frightened the ambas- 
sador, who after looking guiltily fpr a little time at the 
grief-stricken man, hurried away without another word. 

The letter was in George’s well-known bold hand- 
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writing. It was that one which he hgd written before 
daybreak on the 16th of June, and just before he took 
leave of Amelia. The great red seal was emblazoned 
with the sliain coat-of-arms which Osborne had as- 
sumed from tlie Peerage, with Pax in b(dlo ” for a 
motto ; that of the ducal house with which the vain 
old man tried to fancy himself connected. The hand 
that signed it would never hold pen or siford more. 
The very seal that sealed it had been robbed from 
George/s dead body as it lay on the field of battle. 
The father knew nothing of this, but sat and looked 
at the letter in terrified vaean(‘.y. He almost fell 
when he went to open it. 

Have you evie-r had a dilTerence with a dear friend ? 
How his letters, Avritten in the period of love and 
.confi(len(‘e, sicken and rebuke you ! What a dreary 
mourning it is to dwell ui)on tliose vehement protests 
of dead affeittion ! What lying e])ita])hs they make 
over the corpse of love ! What dark, cruel comments 
upon Life and Vanities! Most of us have got or 
Avritten drawers full of them. They are closet-skele- 
tons which we keep and shun. Osborne trembled long 
before tlie letter from his dead son. 

The ix)or boy’s letter did not sa}^ much. He had 
b(Km too proud to acknoAvledge the tenderness Avhich 
his heart felt. lie only said, that on the eve of a 
great batt.h', he wished to bid his father farcAvell, and 
solemnly to implore his good offices for the Avife — it 
might be for the child — Avhom he left behind him. He 
owned with contrition that his irregularities and his 
extravagance had already wasted a large part of his 
mother’s little fortune. lie thanked his father for his 
former generous conduct ; and he promised him, that 
if he fell on the field or survived it, he would act 
in a manner worthy of the name of George Osborne. 
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His English habit, pride, awkwardness perhaps, had 
prevented him from saying more. His father could 
not see the kiss George had placed on the superscrip, 
tiou of his letter. Mr. Osborne dropped it with the 
bitterest, deadliest pang of balked affection and re- 
venge. His son was still beloved and unforgiven. 

About two months afterwards, hoAvever, as the 
young ladies of the family went to church with their 
father, they remarked how he took a different seat 
from that which he usually occupied when he chose 
to attend divine worship ; and tliat from his cushion 
opposite, he looked up at tlie wall over their heafls. 
This caused the young Avonien likewise to gaze in the 
direction towards which their father’s gloomy eyes 
pointed : and they saw an elaborate monument upon 
the wall, where Britannia was represented weeping 
over an urn, and a broken sword and a couchant lion 
indicated that the piece of sculpture had been erected 
in honor of a deceased warrior. The sculptors of 
those days had stocks of such funereal emblems in 
hand; as you may see still on the walls of St. Paul’s, 
which are covered with hundreds of these braggart 
heathen allegories. There was a constant demand 
for them during the first fifteen years of the present 
century. 

Under the memorial in question were emblazoned 
the well-known and pompous Osborne arms ; and the 
inscription said, that the monument was Sacred to 
the memory of George Osborne, Junior, Esq., late a 
Captain in his Majesty’s — th regiment of foot, who 
fell on the 18th of June, 1815, aged 28 years, while 
fighting for his king and country in the glorious vic- 
tory of Waterloo. Dulce et decorum est pro patrid 
moriy 

The sight of that stone agitated the nerves of the 
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sisters so much, that Miss Maria was compelled to 
leave the church. The congregation made way re- 
spectfully for those sob!)ing girls clothed in deep 
black, and pitied the stern old father seated opposite 
the memorial of the dead soldier. “Will he forgive 
Mrs.* George ? ” the girls said to themselves as soon 
as their ebullition of grief was over. Much conversa- 
tion passed too among the acquaintances ^f the Os- 
borne family, who knew of the rupture between the 
son and father caused by the former’s marriage, as to 
the chance of a reconciliation with the young widow. 
There were bets among the gentlemen both about 
Russell Square and in the City. 

If the sisters had any anxiety regarding the possible 
recognition of Amelia as a daughter of the family, it 
was increased presently, and towards the end of the 
autumn, by their father’s announcement that he was 
going abroad. He did not say whither, but they 
knew at once that his steps would be turned towards 
Belgium, and were aware that George’s widow was 
still in Ib’ussels. They had pretty accurate news in- 
deed of poor Amelia from Lady Dobbin and her 
daugliters. Our honest Ctaptain had been promoted 
in (?ons(‘quence of tlie death of the second Major of 
the regiment on tlie field ; and the brave O’Dowd, 
wlio had distinguished himself greatly here as upon 
all occasions where he had a chance to show his cool- 
ness and valor, was a Colonel and Companion of the 
Hath. 

Very many of the brave — th, who had suffered 
severely upon both days of action, were still at Brus- 
s(‘ls in the autumn, i e(H)vering of their wounds. The 
(uty was a vast military hospital for months after the 
great battles ; and as men and officers began to rally 
from their hurts, the gardens and places of public 
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rcisort swarmed witli maimed w'arriors, old aud young, 
who, just resciKid out of death, fidl to gambling, and 
gayety, and love-making, as people of Vanity Fair 
wdll do. Mr. Osborne found out some of the — th 
easily. He knew their uniform quite well, and had 
been used to follow all the promotions and exchanges 
in the regiment, and loved to talk about it and its 
officers as if ho had been one of tlie number. On 
the day after liis arrival at Brussels, and as he issued 
from his hotel, which faced the l^ark, he saw a sol- 
dier in the wcdl-known facings, re})()sing on a stone 
bemdi in the garden, and went and sat down trembling 
by the wounded eonvaleseent man. 

Were you in Captain Osborne’s company ? he 
said, and added, after a pause, he was my son, sir.’’ 

The man was not of the Cai)tain’s company, but he 
lifted up his unwounded arm and touched his cap 
sadly and respectfully to the haggard l)roken-spirited 
gentleman who (pu^stioned him. ^^The whole army 
didn’t contain a limu* or a better officiu*,” the soldier 
said. Tlu^ Sergeant of the Captain’s company (Cap- 
tain Raymond had it now) was in town, though, and 
was just well of a shot in the shoulder. His honor 
might see him if he liked, who could tell him any- 
thing he wanted to know al>out — about the — th’s 
actions. But his honor had seen Major Dobbin, no 
doubt, the braVe Captain’s great friend ; and Mrs. 
Osborne, who was here too, and had been very bad, 
he heard everylxxly nay. They say she was out of 
her mind like for six we(*ks or more. But your honor 
knows all about that — and asking your pardon” — 
the man added. 

Osborne put a guinea into the soldier’s hand, and 
told, him he should have another if ho would bring 
the Sergeant to the Hotel du Parc; a promise which 
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very soon J)rought the desired officer to Mr. Osborne^s 
presence. And the first soldier went away ; and after 
telling a comrade or two how Captain Osborne^s 
father was arrived, and what a free-handed generous 
gentleman he was, they went and made good cheer 
with* drink and feasting, as long as the guineas lasted 
which had come from the proud purse of the mourn- 
ing old father. 

In the Sergeant’s company, who was also just con- 
valescent, Osborne made the journey of Waterloo and 
Quatre Hras, a jounioy which thousands of his coiin- 
ti*ymen were then taking. He took the Sergeant 
with him in his carriage, and Avent 'through both 
fields under his guidance. He saw the point of the 
road where the regiment marched into action on 
the loth, and the slope down which they drove the 
French cavalry who were pressing on the retreating 
Belgians. There was the si)ot wliere the noble Cap- 
tain cut doAvn the French officer who was grappling 
with the young Ensign for the colors, the Color- 
Sergeants having been shot down. Along this road 
they r('treated on the next day, and here was the 
bank at which the regiment bivouacked under the 
rain of the night of the sevonti?enth. Further on was 
the position which they took and lield during the day, 
forming time after time to receive the charge of the 
enemy’s horsemen, and lying down under the shelter 
of the bank from the furious French cannonade. And 
it was at this declivity when at evening the whole 
English line received the order to advance, as the 
enemy fell back after his last charge, that^ the Cap- 
tain, hurraying and rushing down the hill waving his 
sword, received a shot and fell dead. ‘^It was Major 
Dobbin who took back the Captain’s body to Brus-‘ 
sels,” the Sergeant said,^in a low voice, ‘‘and had him 
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buried, as your honor knows.’^ The peasants and 
relic-hunters about the place were screaming round 
the pair, as .the soldier told his story, offering for sale 
all sorts of mementos of the fight, crosses, and epau- 
lets, and shattered cuirasses, and eagles. 

Osborne gave a sumptuous reward to the Sergeant 
when he parted with him, after having visited the 
scenes of his son’s last exploits. His burial-place he 
had already seen. Indeed, he had driven thither im- 
mediately after his arrival at Brussels. George’s body 
lay in the pretty burial-ground of Laeken, near the 
city ; in which place, having once visited it on a i)arty 
of pleasure, he had lightly expressed a wish to have 
his grave made. And there the young officer was laid 
by his friend, in the unconsecrated corner of the gar- 
den, separated by a little hedge from the temples and 
towers and plantations of fiowers and shrubs, under 
which the Koman Catholic dead repose. It seemed a 
humiliation to old Osborne to think that his son, an 
English gentleman, a captain in the famous British 
army, should not be found worthy to lie in ground 
where mere foreigners were buried. Which of us is 
there can tell how iiiiudi vanity lurks in our warmest 
regard for others, and how selfish our love is ? Old 
Osborne did not speculate much upon the mingled na- 
ture of his feelings, and liow his instinct and selfish- 
ness were combating together. He firmly believed 
that everything he did was right, that he ought on all 
occasions to have his own way — and like the sting of 
a wasp or serpent his hatred rushed out armed and 
poisonou^ against anything like opposition. He was 
proud of his hatred as of everything else. Always to 
be right, always to trample forward, and never to 
doubt, are not these the great qualities with which 
dulness takes tlie lead in the world ? 
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As after ^he drive to Waterloo, Mr. Osborne^s car- 
riage was nearing the gates of the city at sunset, they 
met another open barouche, in which were a couple of 
ladies and a gentleman, and by the side of which an offi- 
cer was riding. Osborne gave a start back, and the 
Sergeant, seated with him, cast a look of surprise at 
his neighbor, as he touched his cap to the officer, who 
mechanically returned his salute. It was Amelia, with 
the lame young Ensign by her side, and opposite to 
her her faithful friend Mrs. O’Dowd. . It was Amelia, 
but how changed from the fresh and comely girl Os- 
borne knew. Her face was white and thin. Her pretty 
brown hair was parted under a widow’s cap — the poor 
child. Her eyes were fixed, and looking nowhere. 
They stared blank in the face of Osborne, as the car- 
riages crossed each other, but she did not know him ; 
nor did he recognize her, until looking up, he saw Dob- 
bin riding by her : and then he knew who it was. He 
hated her. H(* did not know how much until he saw 
her there. When her carriage had passed on, he 
turned and stared at the Sergeant, with a curse and 
defiance in his eye cast at his companion, who could 
not helj) looking at him — as much as to say ‘‘ How 
dare yoxt^ look at me ? Damn you ! I do hate her. It 
is she who has tumbled my hopes and all my pride 
down.” ‘^Tell the scoundrel to drive on quick,” he 
shouted with an oath, to tlie lackey on the box. A 
minute aftiu'wards, a horse came clattering over the 
pavement behind Osborne’s carriage and Dobbin rode 
up. His thoughts had been elsewhere as the cjirriages 
])assed each other, and it was not until he had ridden 
some paces forward, that he remembered it was Os- 
borne who had just passed him. The^ he turned to 
examine if tlie sight of her father-in-law had made any 
impression on Amelia, but the poor girl did not know 
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who had passed. Then William, who dHly used to 
accompany her in his drives, taking out his watch, 
made some excuse about an eiigagemoiit which he sud- 
denly recollected, and so rode off. She did not remark 
that either: but sat looking before her, over the 
homely landscape towards the woods in the distance, 
by which George marched away. 

Mr. Osborne, Mr. Osborne ! cried Dobbin, as he 
rode up and held out his hand. Osborne made no mo- 
tion to take it, but shouted out once more and with 
another curse to his servant to drive oh. 

Dobbin laid his hand on the carriage side. ‘‘ I 
will see you, sir,’’ he said. liave a message for 
you.” 

‘‘ From that woman ? ” said Osborne, fiercely. 

‘‘ No,” replied the other, “ from your son 5 ” at which 
Osborne fell back into the corner of his carriage, and 
Dobbin allowing it to pass on, rode close behind it, and 
so through the town until they reached Mr. Osborne’s 
hotel, and without a word. There he followed Osborne 
up to his apartments. George had often been in the 
rooms ; they were the lodgings which the Crawleys 
had occupied during their stay in Brussels, 

^^Pray, have you any commands for me, Captain 
Dobbin, or, I beg your pardon, I should say Major 
Dobbin, since better men tlian you are dead, and you 
step into their shoesj^ said Mr. Osboriie, in that sarcas- 
tic tone which he sometimes was pleased to assume. 

Better men are dead,’^ Dobbin replied. 1 want 
to speak to you about one.” 

Make it short, sir,” said the other with an oath, 
scowling at his visitor. 

I am here as his closest friend,” the Major re- 
sumed, ‘‘and the executor of his will. He made it 
before he went into action. Are you aware how 
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small his ^neaiis are, and of the straitened circum- 
stances of his widow ? 

I don’t know his widow, sir,” Osborne said. Let 
her go back to her father.” But the gentleman 
whom he addressed was determined to remain in 
good* temper, and went on without heeding the in- 
terruption. 

Do you know, sir, Mrs. Osborne’s condition ? 
Her life and her reason almost liave been shaken by 
the blow which has fallen on her. JLt is very doubt- 
ful whether she will rally. There is a chance left 
for her, however, and it is about this I came to speak 
to you. She will be a mother soon. Will you visit 
the parent’s offence upon the child’s head ? or will 
you forgive the child for poor George’s sake ? ” 

Osborne broke out into a rhapsody of self-j^raise 
and imprecations ; — by the first, excusing himself to 
his own conscience for his conduct ; by the second, 
exaggerating the undutifulness of George. No father 
in all England could have behaved more generously 
to a son, who had rebelled against him wickedly. 
He had died without even so much as confessing he 
was wrong. Let him take the consequences of his 
undutifulness and folly. As for himself, Mr. Os- 
borne, he was a man of his word. He had sworn 
never to spemk to that Avoman, or to recognize her as 
his son’s wife. And that’s what you may tell her,” 
he concluded with an oath ; ‘‘ and that ’s what I will 
stick to to the last day pf my life.” 

There was no hope from that quarter then. The 
widow must live on her slender pittance, or on such 
aid as Jos could give her. might tell her, and 
she would not heed it,” thought Dobbin, sadly : for 
the poor girl’s thoughts were not here at all since 
her catastiH)phe, and, stupefied under the pressure 
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of her sorrow, good and evil were alike ^indifferent 
to her. 

So, indeed, were even friendship and kindness. 
She received them both uncomplainingly, and having 
accepted them, relapsed into her grief. 

Suppose some twelve months after the above con- 
versation took place to have passed in the life of our 
poor’ Amelia. She has spent the first portion of that 
time in a sorrow so profound and pitiable, that we 
who havle been watching and describing some of the 
emotions of that weak and tender heai't, must draw 
back in the presence of the cruel grief under which 
it is bleeding. Tread- silently round the hapless 
couch of the poor prostrate souL Shut gently the 
door of the dark chamber wherein she suffers, as 
those kind people did who nursed her through the 
first months of her pain, and never left her until 
heaven had sent her consolation. A day came — of 
idmost terrified delight and wonder — when the poor 
widowed girl pressed a child upon her breast — a 
child^ with the eyes of George who was gone— a lit- 
tle boy, as beautiful as a cherub. What a miracle it 
was to hear its first cry ! How she laughed and wept 
over it — how love, and hope, and, prayer woke again 
in her bosom as the baby nestled there. She was 
safe. The doctors who attended her, and had feared 
lor lier life or for her br^n,;ha4 'united anxiously 
for this crisis before they could ^nbunce that either 
was secure. It was worth the months of doubt 
and dread which the persons who had constantly been 
with her had passed, to sw her eyes once more beam- 
ing tenderly upon them. 

'' Our lirieud Pobbin was <me. of them. It was he 
who iH^ughtlter back to hingland ^^>4 to her mother’s 
hoime; wh^ Krs, {TDowd, reoeivibg a peremptoiy 
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sHmmons fpoin her Colonel, had been forced to quit 
her patient. To see Dobbin holding the infant, and 
to hear Amelia^s laugh of triumph as she watched 
him, would have done any man good who had a sense 
of humor. William was the godfather of the child, 
and exerted his ingenuity in the purchase of cups, 
spoons, pap-boats, and corals for this little Christian. 

How his mother nursed him, and dressed him, and 
lived upon him ; how she drove away all nurses, and 
would scarce allow any hand but her own to touch 
him ; how she considered that the greatest favor she 
could confer upon his godfather. Major Dobbin, was 
to allow the Major occasionally to dandle him, need 
not be told here. This child was her being. Her ex- 
istence was a maternal caress. She enveloped the 
feeble and unconscious creature with love aqd wor- 
ship. It was her life which the baby drank in from 
her bosom. Of nights, and when alone, she had 
stealthy and intense raptures of motherly love, such 
as God^s marvellous care has awarded to the female 
instinct — joys how far higher and lower than reason 
— blind beautiful devotions which only women’s 
hearts know. It was William Dobbin’s task to muse 
upon these movements of Amelia’s, and to watch her 
heart ; and if his love made him divine almost all the 
feelings which agitated It, alas ! he could see with a 
fatal perspicuity that there was no place there for 
him. And so, gently, he bore his fate, knowing it, 
and content to bear it. 

I suppose Amelia’s father and mother saw through 
the intentions of the Major, and were not ill-disposed 
to encourage him, for Dobbin visited their house daily, 
and stayed for hours with them, or with Amelia, or 
with the honest landlord, Mr. Clapp, and Ips < 

He brought, on one pretex^t or another, pree^ntdi to 
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everybody, and almost every day ; and we,nt, with the 
landlord’s little girl, who was rather a favorite with 
Amelia, by the name of Major Sugarplums. It was 
this little child who commonly acted as mistress of the 
ceremonies to introduce him to Mrs. Osborne. She 
huighed one day when Major Sugarplums’ cab'^^drove 
up to Fulham, and he descended from it, bringing out 
a wooden horse, a drum, a trumpet, and other warlike 
toys, for little Georgy, who was scarcely six months 
old, and for whom the articles in cjuestion were en- 
tirely premature. 

The child was asleep. ^^Hush,” said Amelia, an- 
noyed, perhaps, at the creaking of the Major’s boots ; 
and she held out her hand ; smiling because William 
could not take it until he had rid himself of his cargo 
of toys. Go down stiiirs, little Mary,” said he pres- 
ently to the child, I want to speak to Mrs. Osborne.” 
She looked up rather astonished, and laid down the in- 
fant on its bed. 

am come to say good-by, Amelia,” said he, taking 
her slender little white hand gently. 

Good-by ? and where are you going ? ” she said, 
with a smile. 

^^Send the letters to the agents,” he said; ^Ghey 
will forward them; for you will write to me, won’t 
you ? I shall be away a long time.” 

I ’ll write to you about Georgy,” she said. ^‘Dear 
William, how good you have been to him and to me. 
Look at him. Is n’t he like an angel ? ” 

The little pink hands of the child closed mechani- 
cally round the honest soldier’s finger, and Amelia 
looked up in his face with bright maternal pleasure. 
The cruell(»st looks could not have wounded him more 
than that ghuuie of hopeless kindness. He bent over 
the child and motlier. He could not speak for a 
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niomeiit. Arid it was only with all his strength that 
he could force himself to say a God bless you. God 
bless you,” said Amelia, and held up her face and 
kissed him. 

“Hush! Don’t wake Georgy!” she added, as 
William Dobbin went to the door with heavy steps. 
She did not hear the noise of his cab-wheels as he 
drove away : she was looking at the child, who was 
laughing in his sleep. 



CHAPTER VIIL 


, HOW TO LIVR WKLL OS NOTHING A-YEAR. 

I SUPPOSE there is no man in this Vanity Fair of 
ours so little observant as not to think sometimes about 
the worldly affairs of his aecj^uaintanees, or so ex- 
tremely charitable as not to woiuh'r how his neighbor 
Jones, or his neighbor Smith, can make both ends 
meet at the end of the year. With the utmost regard for 
the family, for instancie (for I dine with them twice or 
thrice in the season), I cannot but own that the appear- 
ance of the Jenkinses in the Park, in the large baroiudie 
with the grenadier-footmen, will surprise and mystify 
me to my dying day: for though I know the equipage; 
IS only jobbed, and all the Jenkins people are on board- 
w'ages, yet those three men and the carriage must rep- 
resent an expense of six hundred Oryear at the very 
least -r- and then there are the splendid dinners, the 
two boys at Eton, the prize governess and masters for 
the girls, the trip abroad, or to Eastbourne or Worth- 
ing in the autumn, the annual ball with a supper from 
Gunter’s (who, by the way, siijiidies most of the first- 
rate dinners which J. gives, as I know very well, hav- 
ing been invited to one of them to fill a vacant place, 
when I saw at once that these repasts are very superior 
to the common run of entertainments for which the 
humbler sort of J.’s acquaintances get cards) — who, I 
say, with the most good-natured feelings in the world 
can help wondering how the Jenkinses make out mat- 
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ters? What is Jenkins? We all know — Commis- 
sioner of tlie Taj)e and Sealing-Wax Office, with ^1200 
a-year for a salary Had his wife a private fortune ? 
Pooh ! — Miss Flint — one of eleven children of a 
small squire in Buckinghamshire. All she ever gets 
froih'her family is a turkey at Christmas, in exchange 
for which she has to board two or three of her sisters 
in the off season ; and lodge and feed her brothers 
when they come to town. How does Jenkins balance 
his income ? I say, as every friend of his must say, 
How is it that he has not been outlawed long since : 
and that he ever came back (as he did to the surprise 
of everybody) last year from Boulogne ? 

is here introduced to personify the world in 
general — the Mrs. Grundy of each respected read- 
er’s private circle — everyone of whom can point to 
some families of his acquaintance who live nobody 
knows how. Many a glass of wine have we all of us 
drunk, I have very little doubt, hob-and-nobbing with 
the liospitable giver, and wondering how the deuce he 
paid for it. 

Some thr(*e or four years after his stay in Paris, 
wluui Rawdon Crawley and his wife were established 
ill a very small comfortable house in Curzon Street, 
May Fair, there was scarcely one of the numerous 
friends whom they entertained at dinner, that did 
not ask the above question regarding them. The 
novedist, it has Imhmi said before, knows everything, 
and as I am in a situation to be able to tell the pul> 
lie how Crawley and his wife lived without any in- 
come, may I entreat the public newspapers which are 
in the habit of extracting portions of the various pe- 
riodical works now published, not to reprint the fol- 
lowing exact narrative and calculations — of which I 
ought, as the discoverer (and at some expense, too), 
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to have the benefit. My son, I would say, were I 
blessed with a child — you may by deep incjuiry and 
constant intercourse with him, learn how a man lives 
comfortably on nothing a-year. But it is best not to 
be intimate with gentlemen of this profession and to 
take the calculations at second-hand, as you do log- 
arithms, for to work tliem yourself, depend upon it, 
will, cost you something considerable. 

On nothing per annum then, and during a course of 
some two or three years, of which we can afford to 
give but a very brief liistory, Crawley and his wife 
lived very happily and comfortably at l\aris. It was 
in this period that he quitted the Guards, and sold 
out of the army. When we find him again, his mus- 
taehios and tlie title of Colonel on his card are the 
only relics of his military x)rofession. 

It has been mentioned that Kebe(!(*a, soon after her 
arrival in Paris, took a very smart and l(*a(ling ])osi- 
tion in- the society of that caj)ital, and was welcomed 
at some of tlie most distinguished houses of the re- 
stored French nobility. The English iikmi of fashion 
in Paris courted Inn-, too, to the disgust of the ladies 
their wives, who could not bear the pat'venue. For 
some months tlie salons of the Faubourg St. G(u*main, 
in which her place was secured, and the splendors of 
the new court, where she was received with much 
distinction, deliglited, and perhaps a little intoxicated 
Mrs. Crawley, who may liave Ix’en disposed during 
tliis period of elation to slight the jieople — honest 
young military men mostly — who formed her hus- 
band’s chief society. 

But the Colonel yawned sadly among the duchesses 
and great ladies of the qonrt. The old women who 
played ecarte made such a noise about a five-franc 
piece, that it was not worth Colonel Crawley’s while 
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to sit dowmat a card-fcable. The wit of their conver- 
sation he could not appreciate, being ignorant of their 
language. And what good could his wife get, he 
urged, by making curtsies every night to a whole cir- 
cle of Princesses ? He left Kebecca presently to fre- 
quent these parties alone; resuming his own simple 
])ursuits and amusements amongst the amiable friends 
of his own choice. 

The truth is, when we say of a gentleman that he 
lives elegantly on nothing aryear, we use the word 
“nothing’’ to signify something unknown; meaning, 
simply, tliat we don’t know how the gentleman in 
question defrays the expenses of his establishment. 
Now, our friend the Colonel had a great aptitude for 
all gamc‘s of chance : and exercising himself, as he 
continually did, with the cards, the dice-box, or the 
cue, it is natural to suppose that he attained a much 
greater skill in the use of these articles tlian men can 
possess ^y]^o only occasionally handle them. To use 
a cue at billi*ards well is like using a pencil, or a Ger- 
man flute, or a small-sword — you cannot master any 
one of these imj)lements at first, and it is only by re- 
peated study and perseverance, joined to a natural 
taste, that a man can excel in the handling of either. 
Now Crawley, from being only a brilliant amatcmr 
had grown to be a consummate master of billiards. 
Like a great general, his genius used to rise with the 
danger, and when the luck had been unfavorable to 
liim for a whole game, and the bets were conse- 
(pienily against him, he would, with consummate skill 
and boldn(\ss, make some prodigious hits which would 
restore tlie battle, and eome in a victor at the end, to 
the astonishment of everybody — of everybody, that 
is, who was a stranger to his play. Those who were 
accustomed to see it were cautious how they staked 
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their money against a man of such sudder resources, 
and brilliant and overpowering skill. 

At games of cards he was equally skilful ; for though 
he would constantly lose money at the commencement 
of an evening, playing so carelessly and making^ such 
blunders, that ncw-coiners were often inclined to think 
meanly of his talent ; yet when roused to action, and 
awakened to caution by repeated small losses, it was 
remarked that Crawley’s play became quite different, 
and that he Avas* pretty sure of beating his enemy 
thoroughly before the night was over. Indeed, very 
few men could say that they ever had the better of 
him. 

Flis successes Avere so repeated that no wonder the 
envious and the vanquished spoke sometimes Avith bit- 
terness regarding them. And as the French say of the 
Duke of Wellington, Avho never suffered a defeat, that 
only an astonishing series of lucky accidents enabled 
him to be an invariable Avinner ; yet even they allowed 
that he cheated at Waterloo, and Avas enabled to win 
the last great trick : — so it Avas hinted at head-quai’ters 
in England, that some foul play must have taken place 
in order to account for the continuous successes of 
Colonel CraAvley. 

Though Frascati’s and the Salon w(ire oj)en at that 
time in Paris, the mania for play Avas so widely spread, 
that the public gambling-rooms did not suffice for the 
general ardor, and gambling went on in ])rivate houses 
as much as if there had been no public means for gratify- 
ing the passion. At Crawley’s charming little Texmions 
of an evening this fatal amusement commonly was prac- 
tised — much to good-natured little Mrs. Crawley’s an- 
noyance. She spoke about her husband’s passion for 
dice with the deepest grief; she bewailed it to every- 
body who came to her house. She besought the young 
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fellows ne'l^ct, never to touch a box ; and when young 
Green, of the Rifles, lost a very considerable sum of 
money, Rebecca passed a whole night in tears, as the 
servant told the unfortunate young gentleman, and act- 
ualljiwent on her knees to her husband to beseech him 
to remit the debt, and burn the acknowledgment. How 
could he ? He had lost just as much himself to Black- 
stone of the Hussars, and Count Punter of the Hano- 
verian Cavalry. Green might have any decent time ; 
but pay ? — of course he must pay ; fo talk of burning 
1 O U’s was chikUs-i)lay, 

Other officers, chiefly young — for the young fellows 
gathered round Mrs. Crawley — came from her parties 
with long faces, having dropped more or less money at 
her fatal card-tabh^s. Her house began to have an 
unfortunate reputation. The old hands warned the less 
experienc.ed of their danger. Colonel OTlowd, of the 
— th regiment, one of those occupying in Paris, warned 
Lieutenant Spooney of that corps. A loud and violent 
fracas took jdace Ix'tween the infantry-colonel and his 
lady, who w(u-(^ dining at the Cafe de Paris, and Colonel 
and Mrs. Crawley, who were also taking their meal 
there. Tlu* laditjs engaged on both sides. Mrs. O’Dowd 
snapped her ting(u*s in Mrs. Crawley’s face, and called 
h(‘r husband no betther than a black-leg.” Colonel 
Crawley challenged Colonel O’Dowd, C. B The Com- 
mander-in-Ohief hearing of the dispute sent for Colonel 
Crawley, wlio was getting ready the same pistols 
‘‘ which he sliot Cax)tam Marker,” and had such a con- 
versation with hiin that no duel took place. If Re- 
becca had not gone on her knees to General Tufto, 
Crawley would have Ix^en sent bax^k to p]ngland ; and 
he did not piay, except with civilians, for some weeks 
aftt*r. 

But in spite of Rawdon's undoubted skill and constant 
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successes, it became evident to Rebecca, considering 
these things, that their position was but a precari- 
ous one, and that, even although they paid scarcely 
anybody, their little capital would end one day by 
dwindling into zero. Gainbling,^^ she would say, 

dear, is good to help your income, but not as an in- 
come itself. Some day people may be tired of play, 
and then where are we ? Rawdon acquiesced in the 
justice of her opinion ; and in truth he had remarked 
that after a few eights of his little suppers, etc., gen- 
tlemen were tired of play with him, and, in spite of 
Rebecca^s charms, did not present themselves very 
eagerly. 

Easy and pleasant as their life at Paris was, it was 
after all only an idle dalliance and amiable trifling •, 
and Rebecca saw that she must push Rawdoii’s for- 
tune in their own country. She must get him a place 
or appointment at home or in the colonies ; and she 
determined to make a move upon England as soon as 
the way could be cleared for her. As a first step she 
had made Crawley sell out of the Guards, and go on 
half-pay. His function as aid&de-canip to General 
Tufto had ceased previously. Rebecca laughed in all 
companies at that ofiicer, at his toujiee (which he 
mounted on coming to Paris), at his waistband, at his 
false teeth, at his pretensions to be a lady-killer above 
all, and his absurd vanity in fancying every woman 
whom he came near was in love with him. It was to 
Mrs. Brent, the beetle-browed wife of Mr. Commissary 
Brent, to whom the General transferred his attentions 
now — his bouquets, his dinners at *the restaurateurs, 
his opera-boxes, and his knick-knacks. Poor Mrs. Tufto 
was no more happy than ' before, and had still to pass 
long evenings alqpe with her daughters, knowing that 
her General was gone off scented and curled to stand 
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behind Mra. Brent’s chair at the play. Becky had a 
dozen admirers in his place to be sure ; and could cut 
her rival to pieces with her wit. But as we have said, 
she was growing tired of this idle social life : opera- 
boxef^ and restaurateur-dinners palled upon her ; nose- 
gays could not be laid by as a provision for future 
years : and she could not live upon knick-knacks, laced 
handkerchiefs, and kid gloves. She felt the frivolity 
of pleasure, and longed for more substantial benefits. 

At this juncture news arrived which was spread 
among the many creditors of the Colonel at Paris, and 
whi(di caused them great satisfaction. Miss Crawley, 
tli(^ rich aunt from whom he expected his immense in- 
heritance, was dying; the Colonel must haste to her 
bedside. Mrs. Crawley and her child would remain 
behind until he came to reclaim them. He departed 
for Calais, a^d having reached that place in safety, it 
might have been supposed that he went to Dover; but 
instead he took the diligence to Dunkirk, and thence 
travelled to Brussels, for wdiich place he had a former 
predilection. The fact is, he owed more money at 
London than at Paris ; and he preferred the quiet 
little llelgian city to either of the more noisy capitals. 

He r aunt wjis dead. Mrs. Crawley ordered the 
most intense mourning for herself and little Eawdon. 
The Colonel was busy arranging the affairs of the in- 
heritance. They could take the premier now, instead 
of the little entresol of the hotel which they occupied. 
Mrs. Crawley and the landlord had a consultation 
about the new hangings, an amicable wrangle about 
the carpets, and affinal adjustment of everything ex- 
cept the bill. She went off in one of his carriages j 
her French bonne with her; the child by her side; 
the admirable landlord and landladyg^smiling farewell 
to her from the gate. General Tufto was furious when 
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he heard she was gone, and Mrs. Brent farious with 
him for being furious ; Lieutenant Spooney was cut to 
the heart ; and the landlord got ready his best apart- 
ments previous to the return of the fascinating little 
woman and her husband. He served the trunks which 
she left in his charge with the greatest care. They 
had been especially recommended to him by Madam 
Crawley. They were not, however, found to be par- 
ticularly valuable when opened some time after. 

But before she went to join her husband in the 
Belgic capital, Mrs. Crawley made an expedition into 
England, leaving behind her her little son upon the 
Continent, under the care of her French maid. 

The parting between Rebecca and the little Rawdon 
did not cause either party much pain. She had not, to 
say truth, seen much of the young gentleman since his 
birth. After the amiable fashion of French mothers, 
she had placed him out at nurse in a village in the 
neighborhood of Paris, where little Rawdon passed 
the first months of his life, not unhappily, with a nu- 
merous family of foster-brothers in wooden shoes. 
His father would ride over many a time to see him 
here, and the elder Rawdon’ s paternal heart glowed 
to see him rosy and dirty, shouting lustily, and happy 
in the making of mud-pies under the superintendence 
of the gardener’s wife, his nurse. 

Rebecca did not care much to go and see the son 
and heir. Once he spoiled a new dove-colored pelisse 
of hers. He preferred his nurse’s caresses to his 
mamma’s, and when finally he quitted that jolly nurse 
and almost parent, he cried loudljr for hburs. He 
was only consoled by hik mother’s promise that he 
should return to his nurse the next day ; indeed the 
nurse herself, wj|o probably would have been pained 
at the parting too, was told that the child would iin- 
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mediately be restored to her, and for some time 
awaited quite anxiously his return. 

In fact, our friends maybe said to have been among 
the first of that brood of hardy English adventurers 
who have subsequently invaded the Continent, and 
swiuclled in all the capitals of Europe. The respect 
in those happy days of 1817-18 was very great for 
the wealth and honor of Britons. They had not then 
learned, as I am told, to haggle for bargains with the 
pertinacity which now distinguishes them. The great 
cities of Europe had not been as yet open to the enter- 
prise of our rascals. And whereas there is now 
hardly a town of France or Italy in which you shall 
not see some noble countryman of our own, with that 
happy swagger and insolence of demeanor which we 
carry everywhere, swindling inn-landlords, passing 
fictitious cheques upon credulous bankers, robbing 
coach-makers of their carriages, goldsmiths of their 
trinkets, easy travellers of their money at cards, — 
even public libraries of their books: — thirty years 
ago you needed but to be a Milor Anglais, travelling 
in a private carriage, and credit was at your hand 
wherever you chose to seek it, and gentlemen, instead 
of cheating, were cheated. It was not for some weeks 
after the Crawleys’ departure that the landlord of the 
hotel v(hich they occupied during their residence at 
i’aris, found out the losses which he had sustained; 
not until Madame Marabou, the milliner, made re- 
]>eated visits with her little bill for articles supplied 
to Madam Crawley ; not until Monsieur Didelot from 
Boule d’Or in the Palais Royal had asked half a dozen 
times whether cette charmanie MUadi who had bought 
watches and bracelets of him was de retour. It 
a fact timt even the poor gardener’s wife, who haiil' 
nursed Madam’s child, was never paid after the 
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first six months for that supply of the milk of hu- 
man kindness with which she had furnished the lustj'- 
and healthy little liawdon. No, not even the nurse 
was paid — the Crawleys were in too great a hurry to 
remember their trifling debt to her. As for the land- 
lord of the hotel, his curses against the English nlition 
were violent for the rest of his natural life. He asked 
all travellers whether they knew a certain Colonel Lor 
Crawley — avec sa femme — une petite dame, tres 
sjnrituelle, Ah, Monsieur I he would add — its 
TvHont affreusement voU.^'^ It was melancholy to hear 
his accents as he spoke of that catastrophe. 

Rebecca’s object in her journey to London was to 
effect a kind of compromise with her husband’s nu- 
merous creditors, and by offering them a dividend of 
ninepence or a shilling in the pound, to secure a re- 
turn for him into his own country. It does not become 
us to trace the steps which she took in the conduct 
of this most difficult negotiation; but, having shown 
them to their satisfaction, that the sum which she 
was empowered to offer was all her husband’s avail- 
able capital, and having convinced them that Colonel 
Crawley would prefer a per])etual retirement on the 
Continent to a residence in this country with his del)ts 
unsettled ; having proved to them that there was no 
possibility of money accruing to him from other quar- 
ters, and no earthly cliance of their getting a larger 
dividend than that which she was empowered to 
offer, she brought the Colonel’s creditors unanimously 
to accept her proposals, and purchased with fifteen 
hundred pounds of ready money, more than ten times 
that amount of debts. 

Mrs. Crawley employed no lawyer in the transac- 
stion. The matter was so simple, to have or to leave, 
as she justly observed, that she made the lawyers of 
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the creditors themselves do the business. And Mr. 
Lewis rejAesenting Mr. Davids, of Red Lion Square, 
and Mr. Moss acting for Mr. Manasseh of Cursitor 
Street (chief creditors of the Colonel’s), complimented 
his lady upon the brilliant way in which she did busi- 
nessf, and declared that there was no professional man 
who could beat her. 

Rebecca received their congratulations with perfect 
modesty ; ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake 
to the little dingy lodgings where she dwelt, while 
conducting the business, to treat *1110 enemy’s law- 
yers ; shook hands with them at parting, in excellent 
good-humor, and returned straightway to the Conti- 
nent, to rejoin her hqsband and son, and acquaint the 
former with the g^ad news of his entire liberation. 
As for the latter, he had been considerably neglecjted 
during his mother’s absence by Mademoiselle Gene- 
vieve, her Fremdi maid ; for that young woman, con- 
tracting an attachment for a soldier in the garrison of 
Calais, forgot her charge in the society of this mill- 
taire, and little Rawdon very narrowly escaped drown- 
ing on Calais sands at this period, where the absent 
Genevieve had left and lost him. 

And so, Colomd and Mrs. Crawley came to London ; 
and it is at their house in Curzoii Street, May Fair, 
that th(»y really showed the skill which must be pos- 
sessed by those who would live on the resources above 
named. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

In the first' place, and as a matter of the greatest 
necessity, we are bound to describe how a house may 
be got for nothing a-year. These mansions are to be 
had either unfurnished, where, if you have credit with 
Messrs. Gillows or Bantings, you can get tliem splen- 
didly montees and decorated entirely according to 
your own fancy ; or they are to be let furnished ; a 
less troublesome and complicated arrangement to most 
parties. It was so that Crawley and his wife preferred 
to hire their house. 

Before ]\Ir. Bowls came to preside over Miss Craw- 
ley’s house and cellar in Park Lane, that lady had 
had for a butler a Mr. Eaggles, who was born on the 
family estate of Queen’s Crawley, and indeed was a 
younger son of a gardener there. By good conduct, 
a handsome person and calves, and a grave demeanor, 
Raggles rose from the knife-board to the foot-board 
of the carriage ; from the foot-board to tlie butler’s 
pantry. When he had been a certain number of 
years at the head of Miss Crawley’s establishment, 
wdiere he had had good wages, fat perquisites, and 
plenty of oj)portunities of saving, he announced that 
he was about to (contract a matrimonial alliance with 
the late cook of Miss Crawley’s, who had subsisted in 
an honorable manner by the exercise of a mangle, and 
the keeping of a small green-grocer’s shop in the 
neighborhood. The truth is, that the ceremony had 
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been claiKjestiiiely performed some years back; al- 
though the news of Mr. Raggles’s marriage was first 
brought to Miss Crawley by a little boy and girl of 
seven and eight years of age, whose continual presence 
in t]^e kitchen had attracted the attention M Miss 
Briggs. 

Mr. Raggles then retired and personally undertook 
the superintendence of the small shop and the greens. 
He added milk and cream, eggs and country-fed pork 
to his stores, contenting himself, wlwlst other retired 
butlers were vending spirits in public-houses, by deal- 
ing in the simplest country produce. And having a 
good connection amongst the butlers in the neighbor- 
hood, and a snug back parlor where he and Mrs. 
Raggles received them, his milk, cream, and eggs 
got to be adopted by many of the fraternity, and 
his profits increased every year. Year after year he 
(quietly and modestly amassed money, and when at 
length that snug and complete bachelor’s residence 
at No. 201 Curzon Street, May Fair, lately the resi- 
dence of the Honorable Frederick Deuceace, gone 
abroad, with its rich and .appropriate furniture by the 
first makers, was brought to the hammer, who should 
go in and purchase the lease and furniture of the 
house but Charles Raggles ? A part of the money he 
borrowed, it is true, and at rather a high interest, 
from a brother butler, but the chief part he paid down, 
and it was with no small pride that Mrs. Raggles 
found herself sleei)ing in a bed of carved mahogany, 
with silk curtains, with a prodigious cheval glass op- 
posite to her, and a wardrobe which would contain 
her, and Raggles, and all the family. 

Of course, they did not intend to occupy perma- 
nently an apartment so splendid. It was in order to 
let the house again that Raggles purchased it. As 
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soon as a tenant was found, he subsidejfi into the 
green-grocer’s shop once more ; but a happy thing it 
was for him to walk out of that tenement and into 
Curzon Street, and there survey his house — his own 
house — r with geraniums in the window and a curved 
bronze knocker. The footman occasionally lounging 
at the area railing, treated him with respect; the 
cook took her green stuff at his house and called liim 
Mr. Landlord ; and there was not one thing the ten- 
ants did, or one <Pish which they had for dinner, that 
Raggles might not know of, if he liked. 

He was a good man ; good and happy. The house 
brought him in so handsome a yearly income, that he 
was determined to send his children to good schools, 
and accordingly, regardless of expense, Charles was 
sent to boarding at Dr Swishtail’s Sugarcane Lodge, 
and little Matilda to Miss Peckover’s, Laurentinum 
House, Clapham. 

Kaggles loved and adored the Crawley family as 
the author of all his prosperity in life. He had a 
silhouette of his mistress in his back sho}), and a 
drawing of the Porter’s Lodge at Queen’s Crawley, 
done by that spinster herself in India ink — and the 
only addition he made to the decorations of the Curzon 
Street house was a print of Queen’s Crawley in Hamp- 
shire, the seat of Sir Walpole Crawley, Baronet, who 
was represented in a gilded car drawn by six white 
horses, and passing by a lake covered with swans, and 
barges containing ladies in hoops, and musicians with 
flags and periwigs. Indeed Kaggles thought thein*. 
was no such palace in all the world, and no such 
august family. 

As luck would have it, Eaggles’s house in Curzon 
Street was to let when Rawdon and his wife returned 
to London* The Colonel knew it and its owner quite 
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well ; the latter’s connection with the Crawley family 
had been Icept up constantly, for Raggles helped Mr. 
Bowls whenever Miss Crawley received friends. And 
the old man not only let his house to the Colonel, but 
officiated as his butler whenever he had company; 
Mr^, Raggles operating in the kitchen below, and 
sending up dinners of which old Miss Crawley her- 
self might have approved. This was the way, then, 
Crawley got his house for nothing; for though Rag- 
gles had to pay taxes and rates, and the interest of 
the mortgage to the brother butler ;^and the insuranc^J^ 
of liis life; and the charges for his children at school; 
and the value of the meat and drink which his own 
family — and for a time that of Colonel Crawley too — • 
consumed; and though the poor wretch was utterly 
ruined by the transaction, his children being flung on 
the streets, and himself driven into the Fleet Prison : 
yet somebody must pay even for gentlemen who live 
for nothing a-year — and so it was this unlucky Rag- 
gles was ]nade the rei)resentative of Colonel Crawley’s 
defective capital. 

I wonder how many families are driven to roguery 
and to ruin by great practitioners in Crawdey’s way ? 
— how many great noblemen rob their petty trades- 
men, condescend to swindle their poor retainers out 
of wretched little sums, and cheat for a few' shillings ? 
When we read that a noble nobleman has left for the 
Continent, or that another noble nobleman has an exe- 
cution in his house — and that one or other owes six or 
seven millions, the defeat seems glorious even, and we 
respect the victim in the vastness of his ruin. But who 
pities a poor barber who can’t get his money for pow- 
dering the footmen’s heads ; or a poor carpenter who 
has ruined himself by fixing up ornaments and pavii^^ 
ions for my lady’s dejeumr ; or the poor devil of a 
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tailor whom the steward patronizes, and who has 
pledged all he is worth, and more, to get t&e liveries 
ready, which my lord has done him the honor to be- 
speak ? — When the great house tumbles down, these 
miserable wretches fall under it unnoticed: as they 
say in the old legends, before a man goes to the (Tevil 
himself, he sends plenty of other souls thither. 

Rawdon and his wife generously gave their patron- 
age ‘to all such of Miss Crawley’s tradesmen and pur 
veyors as chose to serve them. Some were willing 
enough, especially the poor ones. It was wonderful 
to see the pertinacity with whicli the washerwoman 
from Tooting brought the cart every Saturday, and 
her bills week after week. Mr. Haggles himself had 
to supply the green-groceries. The bill for servants’ 
porter at the Fortune of War public-house is a curi- 
osity in the chronicles of beer. Every servant also 
was owed the greater part of his wages, and thus 
kept up perforce an interest in the house. Nobody 
in fact was paid. Not the blacksmith who opened 
the lock ; nor the glazier who mended the pane ; nor 
the jobber who let the carriage ; nor the groom who 
drove it ; nor the butcher who provided the leg of 
mutton ; nor the coals which roasted it ; nor the cook 
who basted it ; nor the servants who ate it : and this, 
I am given to understand is not unfrequently the way 
in which people live elegantly on nothing a-year. 

In a little town such things cannot be done without 
remark. We know there the quantity of milk our 
neighbor takes, and espy the joint or the fowls which 
are going in for his dinner. So, probably, 200 and 
202 in Curzon Street might know what was going on in 
the house between them, the servants communicating 
tj'rough the area railings ; but Crawley and his wife 
his friends did not know 200 and 202. When 
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you came to 201 there was a hearty welcome, a kind 
smile, a good dinner, and a jolly shake of the hand 
from the host and hostess there, just for all the 
world, as if they had been undisputed masters of 
three or four thousand a year — and so they were, 
not ill money, but in produce and labor — if they did 
not pay for the mutton, they had it ; if they did not 
give bullion in exchange for their wine, how should 
we know ? Never was better claret at any man’s 
table than at lionest Rawdon’s ; dinners more gay 
and neatly served. His drawing-rooms were the 
jirettiest, little, modest salons conceivable : they were 
decorated with the greatest taste, and a thousand 
knicjk-knacks from Paris, by Rebecca : and when she 
sat at her piano trilling songs with a lightsome heart, 
the stranger voted himself in a little paradise of 
domestic comfort, and agreed that if the husband was 
rather stupid, the wife was charming, and the dinners 
the pleasantest in the world. 

Rebecca’s wit, cleverness, and flippancy, made her 
speedily the vogue in London among a certain class. 
You saw demure chariots at her door, out of which 
stepped very great people. You beheld her carriage 
in the Park, surrounded by dandies of note. The 
little box in the third tier of the Opera was crowded 
with heads constantly changing ; but it must be con- 
fessed that the ladies held aloof from her, and that 
their doors were shut to our little adventurer. 

With regard to the world of female fashion and its 
customs, the present writer of course can only speak 
at second hand. A man can no more penetrate or 
understand those mysteries than he can know what 
the ladies talk about when they go up stairs after 
dinner. It is only by inquiry and perseverance, that 
one sometimes gets hints of those secrets ; and by a 
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similar diligence every person who treats the Pall 
Mall pavement and frequents the clubs of this me- 
tropolis, knows, either through his own experience or 
through some acquaintance with whom he plays at 
billiards or shares the joint, something about the gen- 
teel world of London, and how, as there are men 
(such as Rawdon Crawley, whose position we men- 
tioned before), who cut a good figure to the eyes of 
the ignorant world and to tlie a[)prentices in the 
Park, who bely^ld them consorting with the most 
notorious dandies there, so thei-e are ladies, who may 
be called men’s women, being welcomed entirely by 
all the g(mtlemeri, and cut or slighted by all tludr 
wives. ]\lrs. Firebrace is of this sort; the lady with 
the beautiful fair ringlets whom j^ou see every day in 
Hyde Park, surrounded by the greatest and most 
famous dandies of this empire. Mrs. llockwood is 
another, whose parties are announced laboriously in 
the fashionalile newsi)apers, and with whom you see 
that all sorts of ambassadors and great noblemen 
dine ; and many more might be mentioned had they 
to do with the history at ])resent in hand. Put while 
simple folks who are out of the world, or country 
people with a taste for the genteel, bf^hold tliese ladies 
in their seeming glory in puldic places, or envy them 
from afar off, persons who are better instructed could 
inform them that these envied ladies liave no more 
chance of establishing themselves in Society,’^ than 
the benighted squire^s wife in Somersetshire, who 
reads of their doings in the Morning Post.^^ Men 
living about London are aware of these awful truths. 
You hear how pitilessly many ladies of seeming 
rank and wealth are excluded from this Society.” 
The frantic efforts which they make to enter this 
circle, the meannesses to which they submit, the in- 
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suits whic^ they undergo, are matters of wonder to 
those who take human or womankind for a study ; 
and the pursuit of fashion under difficulties would be 
a fine theme for any very great person who had the 
wit, the leisure, and the knowledge of the English lan- 
guage necessary for the cominling of such a history. 

Now the few female accpiaintances whom Mrs. Craw- 
ley had known abroad, not only declined to visit her 
when she came to this side of the Channel, but cut 
lier severely when they met in publk? places. It was 
(nirious to see how the great ladies forgot her, and 
jio doubt not altogether a pleasant study to Rebecca. 
When Lady l^areacres met her in the w^aiting-room 
at the Opera, she gathertMl lier daughters about her 
as if they would be contaminated by a touch of Becky, 
and retreating a step or two, placed herself in front 
of them, and stared at her little enemy. To stare 
Becky out of (*ouTitcman(*,e required a severer glance 
than even the frigid old Ikireacrc^s could shoot out of 
her dismal eyes. When Lady de la Mole, who had 
ridden a score of times by Becky’s side at Brussels, 
met Mrs. Crawley’s open carriage in Hyde Park, her 
ladyship was quite blind, and could not in the least 
recognize her former friend. Even Mrs. Blenkinsop, 
the banker’s wife, cut her at church. Becky went regu- 
larly to churcdi now ; it was edifying to see her enter 
there with Rawdon by her side, carrying a couple of 
large gilt prayer-books, and afterwards going through 
the ceremony with the gravest resignation. 

Rawdon at first felt very acutely the slights which 
were passed upon his wife,, and was inclined to be 
gloomy and savage. He talked of calling out the 
husbands or brothers of every one of the insolent 
women who did not pay a proper respect to his wife 
and it was only by the strongest commands and en 
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treaties on her part, that he was brought iijt(5 keeping 
a decent, behavior. “ You can^t shoot me into society, 
she said, good-naturedly. ‘‘Remember, my dear, that 
I was but a governess, and you, you poor silly old 
man, have the worst reputation for debt, and^dice, 
and all sorts of wi(ikedness. We shall get quite as 
many friends as we want by and by, and in the mean- 
while you must be a good boy, and obey your school- 
mistress in everything she tells you to do. When we 
heard that yourraunt had left almost everything to 
Pitt and his wife, do you remember what a rage you 
were in ? You would have told all Paris, if I had 
not made you keep your temper, and where would 
you have been now ? — in prison at Ste. Pelagic for 
debt, and not established in London in a handsome 
house, with every comfort about you — you were in 
such a fury you were rea<ly to murder your brother, 
you wicked Cain you, and what good would have 
come of remaining angry ? All the rage in the world 
won’t get us your aunt’s money ; and it is much better 
that we should be friends with your brother’s family 
than enemies, as tliose foolish Butes are. When your 
father •dies, Queen’s Crawley will be a pleasant house 
for you and me to pass the winter in. If we are 
ruined, you can carve and take (*-harge of the stable, 
and I can be a governess to Lady fTamrs children. 
Ruined ! fiddlededee ! I will get you a good place 
before that; or Pitt and his little boy will die, and 
we will be Sir Rawdon and my lady. While there is 
life, there is hope, my dear, and I intend to make a 
man of you yet. Who sold yoixr horses for you ? 
Who paid your debts for you ? Raxvdon was obliged 
to confess that he owed all these benefits to his wife, 
and to trust himself to her guidance for the future. 

Indeed, when Miss Crawley quitted the world, and 
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that money for which all her relatives had been fight- 
ing so eager^ was finally left to Pitt, Bute Crawley, 
who found that only five thousand pounds had been 
left to him instead of the twenty upon which he cal- 
culated, was in such a fuiy at his disappointment, 
that'lie vented it in savage abuse upon his nephew ; 
and the quarrel always rankling between them ended 
in an utter breach of intercourse. Kawdon Crawley’s 
conduct, on the other hand, who got but a hundred 
pounds, was such as to astonish his ^brother and de- 
light his sister-in-law, who was disposed to look kindly 
upon all the members of her husband’s family. He 
wrote to his brother a very frank, manly, good-hu- 
mored letter from Paris. He was aware, he said, that 
by his own marriage he had forfeited his aunt’s favor ; 
and though he did not disguise his disapi)ointment 
that she should have been so entirely relentless towards 
him, he. was glad that the money w'as still kept in 
tlieir branch of the family, and heartily congratulated 
liis brother on his good fortune. He sent his affec- 
tionate remembrances to his sister, and hoped to have 
her good-will for Mrs. Rawdon ; and the letter con- 
cluded with a postscrii)t to Pitt in the latter Jlady’s 
own handwriting. She, too, begged to join in her 
husband’s congratulations. She should ever remem- 
ber Mr. Crawley’s kindness to her in early days when 
she was a friendless orphan, the instructress of his 
little sisters, in whose welfare she still took the ten- 
derest interest. She wished him every happiness in 
his married life, and, asking his permission to offer 
her remembrances to Lady Jane (of whose goodness 
all the world informed her), she hoped that one day 
she might be allowed to present her little boy to his 
uncle and aunt, and begged to bespeak for him their 
good-will and protection. 
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Pitt Crawley received this comniunicatiioii very 
graciously — more graciously than Miss Crawley had 
received some of liebecea’s previous compositions in 
Kawdoii’s handwriting; and as for Lady Jane, she 
was so charmed with the letter, that she expected 
her husband would instantly divide his aunt’s fegacy 
into two equal portions, and send off one half to his 
brother at Paris. 

To her ladyship’s surprise, however, Pitt declined 
to accommodate^liis brother with a cheque for thirty 
thousand pounds. But he made Rawdon a handsome 
offer of Ins hand whenever the latter should come to 
England and choose to take it; and, thanking Mrs. 
Crawley for lier good opinion of himself and Lady 
Jane, lie graciously proiiouuoed his willingness to 
take any opportunity to serve her little boy. 

Thus an almost reconciliation was brought about 
between the brothers. When Rebecca came to town 
Pitt and his wife were not in London. Many a time 
she drove by tlu^ old door in Park Lane to see 
whether they had taken po.ssessioii of Miss Crawley’s 
house there. But the new family did not make its 
ap[>eafance; it wiis only through Raggles that she 
heard of tludr movements — how Miss Crawley’s 
domestics had been dismissed with decent gratuities, 
and liow Mr. Pitt had only once made his appearance 
in London, when he stopped for a few days at the 
house, did business with his lawyers there, and sold 
off all Miss Crawley’s French novels to a bookseller 
out of Bond Street. Becky had reasons of her own 
which caused her to long for the arrival of her new 
relation. ^^When Lady Jane comes,” thought she, 
she shall bo my sponsor in London society ; and as 
for the women ! bah ! the women will ask me when 
they find the men want to see me.” 
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An article avS necessary to a lady in this position 
as her broTigham or her bouquet, is lier companion. 
I have always admired the way in which the tender 
creatures, who cannot exist without sympathy, hire 
an exceedingly plain friend of their own sex from 
wluJifl they are almost inseparable. The sight of that 
inevitable woman in her faded gown seated behind 
her dear friend in the oi^era-box, or occupying the 
ba(;k seat of the barouche, is always a wholesome and 
moral one to me, as jolly a reminder as that of the 
Death’s-head which ligured in the ro])asts of Egyp- 
tian hon-vivavts, a strange sardonic memorial of Van- 
ity Fair. What? — even battered, brazen, beautiful, 
constuenceless, ln‘artless, Mrs. Firebrace, whose father 
died of her shame ; even lovely, daring, Mrs. Mantrap, 
who will ride at any fence which any man in England 
will take, and who driv(\s her grays in the Park, 
whih^ her mother keeps a hu(*kster’s stall in Bath 
still ; — even those who are so bold, one might fancy 
they could fa(?e anything, dare not face the world 
without a female frituid. They must have somebody 
to cling to, the aftVctionate ereaturt's ! And 3^011 will 
hardl}^ see them in any public j)lace without a sluibb3" 
com[)auion in a d3'ed silk, sitting somewhere in the 
shade close ladiind them. 

‘MUiwdon,” said Ihudcy, very late one night, as a 
party of gentlemen were seated round her crackling 
drawing-room lire (for the men came to her house to 
finish the night ; and she liad ice and colTee for them, 
the best in London) : “ 1 must have a sheep-dog.” 

A what ? ” said liawdoii, looking up from an 
ecarte table. 

‘‘ A sheep-dog ! ” said young Lord Southdown. 

My dear Mrs. (Jrawley, what a fancy ! Why not 
have a Danish dog ? 1 know of one as big as a 
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camelopard, by Jove. It would almost puli your 
brougham. Or a Persian greyhound, eh ? propose, 
if you please) ; or a little pug that would go into one 
of Lord Steyne’s snuff-boxes ? There ^s a man at 
Bayswater got one with such a nose that you might, 
— I mark the king and play, — that you might^'Hang 
your hat on it.’’ 

, I mark the trick,” Rawdon gravely said. He 
attended to his game commonly, and didn’t much 
meddle with t]?e conversation exce])t when it was 
about horses and betting. 

What can you want with a shepherd’s dog ? ” 
the lively little Southdown continued. 

mean a moral shepherd’s dog,” said Becky, 
laughing, and looking up at Lord Steyne. 

What the devil ’s that ? ” said his lordship. 

A dog to keep the wolves off me,” Rebecca con- 
tinued. A companion.” 

^^Dear little innocent lamb, you want one,” said 
the Marquis ; and his jaw thrust out, and he began to 
grin liideously, his little eyes leering towards Kel>ccca. 

The great Lord of Steyne was standing by the lire 
sipping coffee. The fire crackled and blazed pleas- 
antly. There was a score of candles sparkling round 
the mantel-piece, in all sorts of quaint sconces, of gilt 
and bronze and porcelain. They lighted up Rebecca’s 
figure to admiration, as she sat on a sofa covered with 
a pattern of gaudy flowers. Slie was in a pink dress, 
tliat looked as fresh as a rose; her dazzling white 
arms and shoulders were half covered with a thin 
hazy scarf through which they sparkled ; her hair 
hung in curls round her neck ; one of lier little feet 
peeped out from the fresh crisp folds of the silk ; the 
prettiest little foot in the prettiest little sandal in 
the finest silk stocking in the world. 
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The candles lighted np Lord Steyne^s shining bald 
head, which was fringed with red hair. He had thick 
bushy eyebrows, with little twinkling bloodshot eyes, 
surrounded by a thousand wrinkles. His jaw was 
underhung, and when he laughed, two white buck 
teetV protruded themselves and glistened savagely in 
the midst of the grin. He had been dining with royal 
personages, and wore his garter and ribbon. A short 
man was his lordship, broad-chested, and bow-legged, 
but proud of the fineness of his foot and ankle, and 
always caressing his garter-knee. 

And so the Shepherd is not enough,’^ said he, ^^to 
defend his lambkin ? ^ . 

The Shepherd is too fond of playing at cards and 
going to his clubs,” answered Becky, laughing. 

’ Gad, what a debauched Corydon ! ” said my 
lord — what a mouth for a pipe ! ” 

I take your three to two ; ” here said Rawdon, at 
the card-table. 

^^Hark at Meliboeus,” snarled the noble Marquis; 
he ^s pastorally occupied too : he ’s shearing a South- 
down. What an innocent mutton, hey ? Damme, 
what a snowy fleece ! ” 

Rebecca’s eyes shot out gleams of scornful humor. 
My lord,” she said, “ you are a knight of the Order.” 
He had the collar round his neck, indeed — a gift of 
the restored Princes of Spain. 

Lord Steyne in early life had been notorious for his 
daring and his success at play. He had sat up two 
days and two nights with Mr. Fox at hazard. He had 
won money of the most august personages of the 
realm : he had won his marquisate, it was said, at the 
gaming-table ; but he did not like an allusion to those 
by-gone fredaines. Rebecca saw the scowl gathering 
over his heavy brow. 
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She rose up from her sofa, and went and took his 
coffee cup out of his hand with a little curtsy. 

she said, must get a watch-dog. But he 
won’t bark at yow.” And, going into the other draw- 
ing-room, she sat down to the piano, and began to 
sing little French songs in such a charming, thrilling 
voice, that the molliiied nobleman speedily followed 
her into that chamber, and might be seen nodding his 
liead and bowing time over her, 

Rawdon and .^lis friend meanwhile played ecarte 
until they had enough. The Colonel won; but, say 
that he won ever so much and often, nights like these, 
which occAirred many times in the week — his wife 
having all the talk and all the admiration, and he sit- 
ting silent without the circle, not comprehending a 
word of the jokes, the allusions, tlie mystical lan- 
guage within — must have been rather wearisome to 
the ex-dragoon. 

‘^How is Mrs. Crawley’s husband?” Lord Steyne 
used to say to him by way of a good-day when they 
met: and indeed that was now his avocation in life. 
He was Colonel Crawley ^o more. lie was Mrs. 
Crawley’s husband. 

About the little Rawdon, if nothing has been said 
all this while, it is because he is hidden up stairs in a 
garret somewhere, or has crawled below into the 
kitchen for companionship. His mother scarcely ever 
took notice of him. He passed the days with his 
French bo7ine as long as that domestic remained in 
Mr. Crawley’s family, and when th(5 Frenchwoman 
went away, the little fellow, howling in the loneliness 
of the night, had compassion taken on him by a house- 
maid, who took him out of his solitary nursery into 
her bed in the garret hard by, and comforted him. 
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Rebecca, ijiy Lord Steyne, and one or two more were 
in the drawing-room taking tea after the Opera, when 
this shouting was heard overhead. ‘‘ It ’s my cherub 
(trying for his nurse,’’ she said. She did not offer to 
niovc^o go and see the cliild. ‘‘Don’t agitate your 
feelings by going to look for him,” said Lord Steyne 
sardonically. “Bah!” rejdied the other, with a sort 
of blush, “he ’ll cry himself to sleep;” and tlmy fell 
to talking about the Opera. 

Rawdon had stolen off though, to l(»:)k after his son 
and heir; and came ba(*k to the (tompany when he 
found that honest Dolly was consoling the child. The 
Colonel’s dressing-room was in thos(j upper regions. 
He used to see the boy there in private. They had 
intervicnvs together every morning when he shaved; 
Kawdon minor sitting on a box by his father’s side 
and wat(*fiing the operation with nev(»r ceasing pleas- 
\\v(\ !!(* and tlu^ sire were great friends. The father 

would bring him sweet-meats from the dessert, and 
hide them in a' certain old epaulet-box, where the child 
went to seek them, and laughed with joy on discover- 
ing the treasure; laughed, .but not too loud: for Mam- 
ma was below asleej) and must not be disturlxKl. She 
did not go to rest till very late, and seldom rose till 
after noon. 

llawdon bought the boy plenty of picture-books, and 
crammed his nursery with toys. Its walls were cov- 
ered with pictures pasted up by the father’s own hand, 
and purchased by him for ready money. AVhen he 
was off duty with Mrs. Rawdon in the Park, he would 
sit up here, i)assing hours with the boy ; who rode on 
his chest, who pulled his great mustachios as if they 
were driving-reins, and spent days with him in inde- 
fatigable gambols. The room was a low room, and 
once, when the child was not five years old, his father, 
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wlio was tossing him wildly up in his £p*ms, hit the 
poor little chap’s skull so violently against the ceiling 
that he almost dropped the child, so terrified was he 
at the disaster. 

Rawdon minor had made up his face for a tremen- 
dous howl — the severity of the blow indeed author- 
ized that indulgence; but just as he was going to 
begin, the father interposed. 

For God’s sake, Rawdy, don’t wake Mamma,” he 
cried. And the^child, looking in a very hard and pit- 
eous way at his father, bit his lips, clenched his hands, 
and did n’t cry a bit. Rawdon told that story at the 
clubs, at the mess, to everybody in town. “ By Gad, 
sir,” he explained to the public in general, what a 
good plucked one that boy of mine is — what a trump 
he is ! I half sent his liead through the ceiling, by 
Gad, and he would n’t cry for fear of disturbing his 
mother.” 

Sometimes — once or twice in a week — that lady vis- 
ited the upper regions in which the child lived. She 
came like a vivified picture out of the Magasin des 
Modes ” — blandly smiling in the most beautiful new 
clothes and little gloves and boots. Wonderful scarfs, 
laces, and jewels glittered about her. She had always 
a new bonnet on : and flowers bloomed jjorpetually in 
it: or else magnificent curling ostrich feathers, soft 
and snowy as camellias. She nodded twice or thrice 
patronizingly to the little boy, who looked up from his 
dinner or from the pictures of soldiers he was paint- 
ing. When she left the room, an odor of rose, or some 
other magical fragrance lingered about the nursery. 
She was an unearthly being in his eyes, superior to 
his father — to all the world : to be worshipped and 
admired at a distance. To drive with that lady in the 
carriage was an awful rite; he sat up in the back 
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se^L and did not dare to speak ; he gazed with all his 
eye^ at the ^beautifully dressed princess opposite to 
him. Gentlemen on splendid prancing horses came 
up, and smiled and talked with her. How her eyes 
beamed upon all of them ! Her hand used to quiver 
and ^ve gracefully as they passed. When he went 
out with her he had his new red dress on. His old 
brown holland was good enough when he stayed at 
home. Sometimes, when she was away, and Dolly his 
maid was making his bed, he came iq^o his motlier^s 
room. It was as the abode of a fairy to him — a mys- 
tic chamber of splendor and delights. There in the 
.wardrobe hung those wonderful robes — pink and blue, 
and many-tinted. There was the jewel-case, silver- 
clasped : and the wondrous bronze hand on the dress- 
ing-table, glistening all over with a hundred rings. 
There was the cheval-glass, that miracle of art, in 
which he could just see his own wondering head, and 
the reflection of Dolly (queerly distorted, and as if up 
in the ceiling), plumping and patting the pillows of 
the bed. Oh, thou poor lonely little benighted boy ! 
Mother is the name for God in the lips and hearts of 
little children ; and here was one who was worship- 
ping a stone ! 

Now Rawdon Crawley, rascal as the Colonel was, 
had certain manly tendencies of affection in his heart, 
and could love a child and a woman still. For Raw- 
don minor he had a great secret tenderness then, 
which did not escape Rebecca, though she did not talk 
about it to her husband. It did not annoy her : she 
was too good-natured. It only increased her scorn for 
him. He felt somehow ashamed of this paternal soft- 
ness, and hid it from his wife — only indulging in it 
when alone with the boy. 

He used to take him out of mornings, when they 
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would go to the stables together and to the 
Little Lord Southdown, the best-uaturedf of men; who 
would make you a present of the hat from his head, 
and whose main occupation in life was to buy knick- 
knacks that he might give them away afterwards, 
bought the little chap a pony not much bigger than a 
large, rat, the donor said, and on this little black Shet- 
land pygmy young Rawdon’s great father was pleased 
to mount the boy, and to walk by his side in the Park. 
It pleased hii]) to see his old quarters, and his old 
fellow-guardsmen at Knightsbridgfe ; he had begun to 
think of his bachelorhood with something like regret. 
The old troopers were glad to recognize their ancient 
officer, and dandle the little Colonel. Colonel Crawley 
found dining at mess and with his brother-officers very 
pleasant. Hang it, I ain’t clever enough for her — I 
know it. She won’t miss me,” he used to say : and he 
was right : his wife did not miss him. 

Rebecca was fond of her husband. She was always 
perfectly good-humored and kind to him. She did not 
even show her scorn much for him ; perhaps she liked 
him the better for being a fool. He was her u})per 
servant and matfre d^hoteL He went on her errands ; 
obeyed Ixer ordjrs without question; drove in the car- 
riage in the ring with her without repining ; took her 
to the operjXrbox ; solaced himself at his club during 
the performance, and came punctually back to fetch 
her when due. He would have liked her to be a little 
fonder of the boy ; but even to that he reconciled him- 
self. Hang it, you know she ’s so clever,” he said, 
and .I’m not literary and that, you know.” For, as 
we have said Ix^fore, it requires no great wisdom to be 
able to win at canls and billiards, and Rawdon made 
no pretensions to any other sort of skill. 

When the companion came, his domestic duties be* 
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cai-ie very light. His wife encouraged him to dine 
abrohd: she would let him off duty at the Opera. 
“Don’t stay and stupefy yourself at home to-night, 
my dear,” she would say. “Some men are coming 
who j^ill only bore you. I would not ask them, but 
you know it ’s for your good, and now I have a sheep- 
dog, I need not be afraid to be alone.” 

“ A sheep-dog — a companion ! Becky Sharp with 
a (iompanion ! Is n’t it good fun ? ” thought Mrs. 
Crawley to herself. The notion pickled hugely 
her sense of humor. 

One Sunday morning, as Rawdon Crawley, his lit- 
tle son, and the pony were taking their accustomed 
walk in the Park, they passed by an old acquaintance 
of the Colonel’s, Corporal C^ink, of the regiment, who 
was in conversation with a friend, an old gentleman, 
who held a Iwy in his arms about the age of little 
Rawdon. This other youngster had seized hold of 
the Waterloo medal which the Corporal wore, and 
was examining it with delight. 

“ Good morning, your honor,” said Clink, in reply 
to the “ How do. Clink ? ” of the Colonel. “ This ’ere 
young gentleman is about the little Colonel’s age, 
sir,” continued the Corporal. 

“ His father was a Waterloo man, too,” said the old 
gentleman, who carried the boy. “Wasn’t he, 
Georgy ? ” 

“Yes,” said Georgy. He and the little chap on 
the pony were looking at each other with all their 
might — solemnly scanning each other as children do. 

“In a line regiment,” Clink said, with a 
patronizing air. 

“ He was a Captain in the — th regiment,” said the 
old gentleman rather pompously. “Captain George 
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Osborne, sir, — perhaps you knew him. He died the 
death of a hero, sir, fighting against the Corsican 
tyrant.’^ 

Colonel Crawley blushed quite red. I knew him 
very well, sir,^’ he said, ^‘and his wife, his dear little 
wife, sir — how is she ? 

She is my daughter, sir,” said the old gentleman 
putting down the boy, and taking out a card with 
great solemnity, which he handed to the Colonel. On 
it was written jj- 

^‘Mr. Sedloy, Sole Agent for the Black Diamond 
and Anti-Cinder Coal Association, Bunker’s Wharf, 
Thames Str(?i^t, and Anna-Maria Cottages, Fulham 
Koad West.” 

Little Georgy went up and looked at the Shetland 
pony. 

“ Should you like to have a ride ? ” said Ilawdon 
minor from the saddle. 

“ Yes,” said Georgy. The Colonel, who had been 
looking at him with some interest, took up the child 
and put him on the pony behind Uawdon minor. 

^^Take hold of him, Georgy,” he said — “take my 
little boy round the waist — his name is liawdon.” 
And both the children began to laugh. 

“ You won’t see a prettier pair, I think, this sum- 
mer’s day, sir,” said the good-natured Corporal 5 and 
the ColoiKil, the Corporal, and old Mr. vSedley with 
his umbrella, walked by the side of the children. 



CHAPTER X. 


A FAMILY IN A VERY SMALL WAY, 

We must suppose little George Osborne has ridden 
from Knif^htsbridi^e towards Fulham, and will stop 
and make in(piiries at that village* regarding some 
friends whom we have left there. How is Mrs. 
Amelia after the storm of Waterloo ? Is she living 
and thriving? Wbat has come of ^fajor Dobbin, 
whose cab was always hankering about her premises ? 
and are there any news of the Collector of P>oggley 
AVollah ? The facts concerning the latter are briefly 
these : — 

Our worthy fat friend Joseph Sedley returned to 
India not long after his escape from Brussels. 
Either his furlough was up, or he dreaded to meet 
any witnesses of his Waterloo flight. However it 
might be, he went back to his duties in Bengal very 
soon after Napoleon had taken up his residence at St. 
Helena, where Jos saw the ex-Emperor. To hear 
Mr. Sedley talk on board ship you would have sup- 
posed that it was not the first time he and the Cor- 
sican had met, and that the civilian had bearded the 
French General at Mount St. John. He had a thou- 
sand anecdotes about the famous battles; he knew 
the position of every regiment, and the loss which 
each had incurred. He did not deny that he had 
been concerned in those victories — that he had been 
with the army, and carried despatches for the Duke , 
of Wellington. And he described what the Duke 
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did and said on every conceivable moment of the day 
of Waterloo, with such an accurate knowledge of his 
Grace’s sentiments and proceedings, that it was clear 
he must have been by the conqueror’s side tlirough- 
out the day; though, as a non-combatant, his name 
was not mentioned in the public documents r^itive 
to the battle. Perhaps he actually worked himself 
up to believe that he had been engaged wdth the 
army ; certain it is that he made a prodigious sensa- 
tion for some time at Calcutta, and was called Water- 
loo Sedley during the whole of his subsequent stay in 
Bengal. 

The bills wdiich Jos had given for the purchase of 
those unlucky horses were paid without question by 
him and his agents. He never was heard to allude to 
the bargain, and nobody knows fpr a certainty what 
became of the horses, or liow he got rid of them, or of 
Isidor, his Belgian servant, wdio sold a gray horse, 
very like the one which Jos rode, at Valenciennes 
sometime during the autumn of 1815. 

Jos’s London agents had orders to pay one hundred 
and twenty pounds yearly to his parents at Fulham. 
It was the chief support of the old couple; for Mr. 
Sedley’s speculations in life subsequent to his bank- 
ruptcy did not by any means retrieve the broken old 
gentleman’s fortune. He tried to be a wine-merchant, 
a coal-merchant, a commission lottery agent, etc., etc. 

sent round prospectuses to his friends whenever 
lie took a new trade, and ordered a new brass plate 
for the door, and talked pompously about making his 
fortune still. But Fortune never came back to the 
feeble and stricken old man. One by one his friends 
dropped off, and were weary of buying dear coals and 
bad wine from him ; and there was only his wife in 
all the world who fancied, when lie tottered off to the 
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City of a morning, that he was still doing any busi- 
ness there. • At evening he crawled slowly back ; and 
he used to go of nights to a little club at a tavern, 
where he disposed of the finances of the nation. It 
was wonderful to hear him talk about millions, and 
agic^and discounts, and what Rothschild was doing, 
and Baring Brothers. He talked of such vast sums 
that the gentlemen of the club (the apothecary, the 
undertaker, the great carpenter and builder, the 
parish clerk, who was allowed to com^ stealthily, and 
Mr. Clapp, our old acquaintance), respected the old 
gentleman. I was better off once, sir,^^ he did not 
fail to tell everybody who ^^used the^room.^^ ^^My 
son, sir, is at this minute chief magistrate of Ram- 
gunge in the Presidency of Bengal, and touching his 
four tliousand rupees per mensem. My daughter 
might be a Coloners lady if she liked. I might draw 
upon my son, the first magistrate, sir, for two thou- 
sand j)Ounds to-morrow, and Alexander would cash my 
bill down, sir, down on the counter, sir. But the 
Sedleys were always a proud family.’^ You and I, 
my dear reader, may drop into this condition one 
day: for have not many of our friends attained it? 
Our luck may fail : our ])Owers forsake us : our place 
on the boards be taken by better and younger mimes 

— the cliauce of life roll away and leave us shattered 
and strandtHl. Then men will walk across the road 
when they meet you — or, worse still, hold you out a 
couple of fingers and patronize you in a pitying way 

— then you will know, as soon as your back is turned, 
that your friend begins with a “ Poor devil, what im- 
])rudences he has committed, what chances that chap 
lias thrown away ! Well, well — a carriage and 
three thousand a-year is not the summit of the reward 
nor the end of God’s judgment of men. If quacks 
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prosper as often as they go to the wall — if zanies 
succeed and knaves arrive at fortune, auA, vice versd^ 
sharing ill luck and prosperity for all the world like 
the ablest and most honest amongst us — I say, 
brother, the gifts and pleasures of Vanity Fair can- 
not be lield of any great account, and that it is^)rol)- 
able — But we are wandering out of the domain of 
the story. 

Had Mrs. Sedley been a woman of energy, she 
would have exerted it after her husband’s ruin, and, 
occupying a large house, would have taken in boarders. 
The broken Sedley would have acted well as the 
boarding-house landlady’s husband ; the Munoz of 
private life ; the titular lord and master : the carver, 
house-stew^ard, and hundde husband of the occupier 
of the dingy throne. I have seen men of good brains 
and breeding, and of good hopes and vigor once, who 
feasted squires and kept hunters in their youth, 
meekly cutting up legs of mutton for rancorous old 
harridans, and pretending to preside over their dreary 
tables — but Mrs. Sedley, we say, had not spirit 
enough to bustle about for ^^afew select inmates to 
join a cheerful musical family,” such as one reads of 
in the Times.” She was content to lie on the shore 
where fortune had stranded her — and you could see 
that the career of this old couple was over. 

I don’t think they were unhappy. Perhaps they 
were a little prouder in their downfall than in their 
prosperity. Mrs. Sedley was always a great person 
for her landlady, Mrs. Clapp, when she descended 
and passed many hours with her in the basement or 
ornamented kitchen. The Irish maid Betty Flanni- 
gan’s bonnets and ribbqns, her sauciness, her idleness, 
her reckless prodigality of kitchen candles, her con- 
sumption of tea and sugar, and so forth, occupied and 
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amused the old lady almost as much as the doings of 
her former household, when she had Sambo and the 
coachman, and a groom, and a footboy, and a house- 
keeper with a regiment of female domestics — her 
former household, about which the good lady talked a 
huiictred times a-day. And besides Betty Flannigan, 
Mrs. Sedley had all the maids-of-all-work in the 
street to superintend. • She knew how each tenant of 
the cottages paid or owed his little rent. She stepped 
aside when Mrs. Eougemont the actiess passed with 
her dubious family. She flung up her head when 
Mrs. Pestlor, the apothecary’s lady, drove by in her 
husband’s professional one-horse chaise. She had 
colloquies with the green-grocer about the penn’orth 
of turnips which Mr. Sedley loved : she kei)t an eye 
upon the milkman, and the baker’s boy; and made 
visitations to the butcher, who sold hundreds of oxen 
very likely with less ado than was made about Mrs. 
Sedley’s loin of mutton: and she counted the pota- 
toes under the joint on Sundays, on which days, 
dressed in her best, she went to church twice and read 
Blair’s Sermons in the evening. 

On that day, for ^‘business” prevented him on 
week days from taking such a pleasure, it was old 
Sedley’s delight to take out his little grandson 
Georgy to the neighboring Parks or Kensington 
Gardens, to see the soldiers or to feed the ducks. 
Georgy loved the red-coats, and his grandpapa told 
him how his father had been a famous soldier, and 
introduced him to many sergeants and others with 
Waterloo medals on their breasts, to whom the old 
grandfather pompously presented the child as the son 
of Captain Osborne of the — th, who died gloriously 
on the glorious eighteenth. He has been known to 
treat some of these non-commissioned gentlemen to 
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a glass of porter, and, indeed, in their first Sunday 
walks was disposed to spoil little Georgy, sadly 
gorging the boy with apples and parliament, to the 
detriment of his health — until Amelia declared that 
George should never go out with his gran^)apa, 
unless the latter promised solemnly, and on his 
honor, not to give the child any cakes, lollipops, or 
st^ll produce whatever. 

Between Mrs. Sedley and her daughter there was a 
sort of coolness about this boy, and a secret jealousy 
— for one evening in George’s very early days, 
Amelia, who had l)een seated at work in their little 
parlor scarcely rennarking that the old lady had 
quitted the room, ran up stairs instinctively to the 
nursery at the cries of the child, wlio had been 
asleep until that moment — and there found IMrs. 
Sedley in the act of surreptitiously administering 
Daffy’s Elixir to the infant. Amelia, the gentlest 
and sweetest of ev'-ery-day mortals, wlien she found 
this meddling with lujr maternal authority, thrilled 
and trembled all over with anger. Her cheeks, 
ordinarily pale, now flushed up, until they were as 
red as they used to be when she was a child of 
twelve years old. She seized the baby out of her 
mother’s arms, and then grasped at the bottle, leav- 
ing the old lady gaping at her, furious, and holding 
the guilty tea-spoon. 

Amelia flung the bottle crashing into the fireplace. 

will not have baby poisoned. Mamma,” cried 
Ernrnj’', rocking the infant about violently with both 
her arms round him, and turning with flashing eyes 
at her mother. 

Poisoned, Amelia!” said the old lady; ^^this 
language to me ? ” 

He shall not have any medicine but that which 
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Mr. Pestler sends for him. He told me that Daffy’s 
Elixir was*poison.” 

(( Very good : you think I ’m a murderess then,” 
replied Mrs. Sedley. This is the language you use 
to TOur mother. I have met with misfortunes : I 
hav^sunk low in life : T have kept my carriage, and 
now walk on foot : but I did not know I was a 
murderess before, and thank you for the newsJ^ 

‘‘Mamma,” said the poor girl, who was always 
ready for tears — “you shouldn’t b^ hard upon me I 

— I did n’t juean — I mean, I did not wish to say you 
would do any wrong to this dear child : only — ” 

“ Oh, no, my love, — only that I wq,s a murderess ; 
in which case, I had better go to the Old Bailey. 
Though I did n’t poison you, when you were a child ; 
but gave you the best of education, and yie most 
expensive masters money could procure. Yes ; 1 've 
nursed five children, and buried three : and tlie one 
I loved tlie best of all, and tended tlirough croup, 
and teething, and measles, and hooping-cough, and 
brought up with foreign masters, regardless of ex- 
pense, and with accomplishments at Minerva House 

— which I never had when I was a girl — when I 
was too glad to honor my father and mother, that 
I might live long in the land, and to be useful, and 
not to mope all day in my room and act the fine lady 

— says X hu a murderess. Ah, Mrs. Osborne ! may 
you never n^'^rish a viper in your bosom, that ’s my 
prayer.” 

“ Mamina, Mamma ! ” cried the bewildered girl : 
and tlie chilo in her arms set up a frantic chorus of 
shouts. 

“A murderess, indeed! Go down on your knees 
and pray to God to cleanse your wicked ungrateful 
heart, Amelia, and may he forgive you as I do ; ” and 
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Mrs. Sedley tossed out of the room, hissing out the 
word poison, once more, and so ending he^ charitable 
benediction. 

Till the termiifatioii of her natural life, this breach 
between Mrs. Sedley and her daughter was never 
thoroughly mended. The quarrel gave the eldei^ady 
mfmberless advantages which she did not fail to turn 
to account with female ingenuity and perseverance. 
For instance, she scarcely spoke to Amelia for many 
weeks afterwards. She warned the domestics not to 
touch the child, as Mrs. Osborne might be offended. 
She asked her daughter to see and satisfy herself 
that there was no poison prepared in the little daily 
messes that were concocted for Georgy. When neigh- 
bors asked after the boy’s health, she referred them 
pointedly to Mrs. Osborne. She never ventured to 
ask whether the baby was well or not. She would 
not touch the child although he was her grandson, 
and own precious darling, for she was not Tised to 
children, and might kill it. And whenever Mr. 
Pestler came upon liis healing inquisition, slie re- 
ceived the doctor with such a sarcastic and scornful 
demeanor, as made the surgeon declare that not Lady 
Thistlewood herself, whom he had the lioiior of at- 
tending professionally, could give herself greater airs 
tlian old Mrs. KSedley, from whom he never took a fee. 
And very likely Emmy was jealous too, upon her own 
part, as what mother is not, of those who would man- 
age her children for her, or become candidates for 
the first place in their affections ? It is certain that 
when anybody nursed the child, she was uneasy, and 
that slie would no more allow Mrs. Clapp or the 
domestic to dress or ten^ him, than she would have 
#let them wash her husband’s miniature wliich hung 
up over her little bed: — the same little bed from 
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wliich the poor girl had gone to his ; and to which she 
retired now for many long, silent, tearful, but happy 
years. 

In this room was all Amelia^s hearf and treasure. 
Here it was that she tended her boy, and watched 
him tJfrough the many ills of childhood, with a con- 
stant passion of love. The elder George returned i» 
him somehow, only improved, and as if come back 
from heaven. In a hundred little tones, looks, and 
movements, the child was so like his father, that the 
widow’s heart thrilled as she held him to it ; and he 
would often ask the cause of her tears. It was be- 
cause of his likeness to his father, she did not scruple 
to tell him. She talked constantly to him about his 
dead fatlnu-, and spoke of her love for George to the 
innocent and wondering child ; much more than she 
ever had done to George hiuxself, or to any con- 
fidante of her youth. To her parents she never 
talked about this matter ; shrinking from baring 
her heart to tliem. Little George very likely could 
understand no better than they ; but into his ears 
she poured her sentimental secrets unreservedly, 
and into his only. The very joy of this woman 
was a sort of grief, or so tender, at least, that its 
expression was tears. Her sensibilities were so weak 
and tremulous, that perhaps they ought not to 
be talked about in a book, I Avas told by Dr. 
Pestler (now a most flourishing lady’s physician, 
with a sum])tuous dark-green carriage, a prospect 
of speedy kniglithood, and a house in Manchester 
Square), that her grief at weaning the child was a 
sight that would have unmanned a Herod. He was 
very soft-lioarted many years ago, and his wife was 
mortally jealous of Mrs. Amelia, then and long 
afterwards. 
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Perhaps the' doctors lady had good reason for her 
jealousy: most women shared it, of those* who formed 
the small circle of Amelia’s acquaintance, and were 
quite angry at* the enthusiasm with which the other 
sex regarded her. For almost all men who came near 
her loved her ; though no doubt they would fiS at a 
loss to tell you why. She was not brilliant, nor witty, 
nor wise overmuch, nor extraordinarily handsome. 
But wherever she went she touched and charmed 
every one of the male sex, as invariably as she 
awakened the sc^orn and incredulity of her own. sis- 
terhood. I think it was her weakness which was her 
principal charm : — a kind of sweet submission and 
softness, whict seemed to appeal to each man she met 
for his sympathy and protection. We have seen 
how in the regiment, though she spoke but to few of 
George’s comrades there, all the swords of the young 
fellows at the mess-table would have leaped from their 
scabbards to fight round her; and so it was in the 
little narrow lodging-house and cinde at Fulham, she 
interested and pleased everybody. If she had been 
Mrs. Mango lun*sclf, of the great house of Mango, 
Plaintain, and Co., Crutched Friars, and the magnifi- 
cent ijroprietress of the Pineries, Fulham, who gave 
summer dejeuners frequented by Dukes and Earls, 
and drove about the parish with magnificent yellow 
liveries and bay horses, such as the royal stiibles at 
Kensington themselves could not turn out — I say 
luul she be.en Mrs. Mango herself, or her son’s wife, 
Lady Mary Mango (daughter of the Earl of Castle- 
mouldy, who condescended to marry the head of the 
firm), the tradesmen of the neighborhood could not 
pay her more honor than they invariably showed to 
the gentle young widow, when she passed by their 
doors, or made her humble jmrchases at their shops* 
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Thus it was not only Mr. Pestler, the medical 
man, but Mr.® Linton the young assistant, who doc- 
tored the servant-maids and small tradesmen, and 
might be seen any day reading the ^^{Pimes^^ in the 
surgery, who openly declared himself the slave of 
Mrs. Osborne. He was a personable young gentle- 
man, more welcome at Mrs, Sedley’s lodgings than 
his principal; and if anything went wrong with 
(Toorgy, he would drop in twice or thrice in the day, 
to see the little chap, and without so much as the 
thouglit of a fee. He would abstract lozenges, 
tamarinds, and other produce from the . surgery- 
draw(u*s for little Georgy’s benefit, and compounded 
draughts and mixtures for him of miraculous sweet- 
ness, so that it was quite a x>leasure to the child to 
be ailing. He and Pestler, his chief, sat up two 
whole nights by the boy in that momentous and 
awful week when Georgy had the measles ; and 
when you would have thought, from the mother’s 
terror, that thert", had never been measles in the 
world before. Would they have done as much for 
oth(‘r peophj ? Did they sit up for the folks at the 
Pineries, when Kalph Plantagenet, and Gwendoline, 
and Guinev(u* Mango had the same juvenile com- 
plaint ? Did they sit up for little Mary Clapp, the 
landlord’s daughter, who actually caught the disease 
of little Georgy ? Truth compels one to say, no. 
They slept quite undisturbed, at least as far as she 
was concernod — pronounced hers to be a slight case, 
which would almost (‘ure itself, sent her in a draught 
or two, and threw in bark when the child rallied, 
with perfe(*t indiffenmee, and just for form’s sake. 

Again, there was the little French chevalier opposite, 
who gave lessons in his native tongue at various 
schools in the neighborhood, and who might be heard 
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in his apartment of nights playing tremulous old 
gavottes and minuets, on a wheezy old Mdle. When- 
ever this powdered and courteous old man, who 
never missed‘-a Sunday at the convent chapel at 
Hammersmith, and who was in all respects, thoughts, 
conduct, and bearing, utterly unlike the 4J^arded 
savages of his nation, who curse perfidious Albion, 
and scowl at you from over their cigars, in the 
Quadrant arcades at the present day — whenever the 
old Chevalier de Talonrouge spoke of Mistress 
Osborne, he would first finish his pinch of snuff, 
flick away the remaining particles of dust with a 
graceful wave of his hand, gather up his fingers 
again into a bunch, and, bringing them up to his 
mouth, blow them open with a kiss, exclaiming, Ah! 
la divine creature ! He vowed and protested that 
when Amelia walked in the Brompton Lanes flowers 
grew in profusion under her feet. He called little 
Georgy Cupid, and asked him news of Venus, his 
mamma; and told the astonished Betty Flannigan 
that she was one of the Graces, and the favorite 
attendant of the Reine des Amours, 

Instances might be multiplied of this easily gained 
and unconscious popularity. Did not Mr. Binny, 
the mild and genteel curate of the district chapel, 
which the family attended, call assiduously upon 
the widow, dandle the little boy on his knee, and 
offer to teach him Latin, to the anger of the 
elderly virgin, his sister, who kept house for him ? 
“ There is ^nothing in her, Beilby,’’ the latter 
lady would say. ‘^When she comes to tea here 
she does not speak a word during the whole 
evening. She is but a poor lackadaisical creature, 
and it is my belief has no heart at all. It is only 
her pretty face which all ypu gentlemen admire so. 
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Miss Grits, who has five thousand pounds, and expec- 
tations besides, has twice as much character, and is 
a thousand times more agreeable to my taste; and 
if she were good looking I know tSat you would 
think her perfection.^’ 

Ver^ likely Miss Binny was right to a great extent. 
It is the pretty face which creates sympathy in 
the hearts of men, those wicked rogues. A woman 
may possess the wisdom and chastity of Minerva, 
and we give no heed to her, if she h^ a plain face. 
AVhat folly will not a pair of bright eyes make par- 
donable ? What diiliiess may not red lips and sweet 
.accents render pheasant? And so, wit];! their usual 
sense of justice, ladies argue that because a woman 
is handsome, therefore she is a fool. Oh, ladies, 
ladies ! there are some of you who are neither 
handsome nor wise. 

These are but trivial incidents to recount in the 
life of our heroine. Her tale does not deal in 
wonders, as the gentle reader has already no doubt 
perceived; and if a journal had been kept of her 
proceedings during the seven years after the birth 
of her son, there would be found few incidents more 
remarkable in it than that of the measles, recorded 
in the foregoing page. Yes, one day, and greatly 
to her wonder, the Reverend Mr. Binny, just men- 
tioned, asked her to change her name of Osborne 
for his own; when, with deep blushes, and tears 
in her eyes and voice, she thanked him for his regard 
for her, expressed gratitude for his attentions to 
her and her poor little boy, but said that she never, 
never could think of any but — but the husband 
whom she had lost. 

On the twenty-fifth of April, and the eighteenth of 
J une, the days of marriage and widowhood, she kept 
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her room entirely, consecrating them (and we do not 
know how many liours of solitary night^thought, her 
little boy sleeping in his crib by her bed-side) to the 
memory of tha^t departed friend. During the day she 
was more active. She had to teach George to read 
and to write, and a little to draw. She read b6oks, in 
order, that she might tell him stories from them, 
^s his eyes opened, and his mind exj>anded, under 
the influence of the outward nature round about him, 
she taught the^cliild, to the best of her humble power, 
to acknowledge the Maker of all ; and every niglit 
and -every morning he and she — (in that awful and 
touching coi\imunion whicli I think must bring a 
thrill to the heart of every man who witnesses or who 
remembers it) — the mother and the little boy — 
prayed to Our Father together, the mother jileading 
with all her gentle heart, the child lisping after her 
as she spoke. And each time they prayed to God to 
bless dear jiapa, as if he were alive and in the room 
with them. 

To wash and dress this young gentleman — to take 
him for a run of the mornings, before breakfast, and 
the retreat of grandpapa for ** business ’’ — to make 
for him the most wonderful and ingenious dresses, 
for which end the thrifty widow cut up and altered 
every available little bit of finery which she possessed 
out of her wardrobe during her marriage — for Mrs. 
Osborne herself (greatly to her mother’s vexation, 
who preferred fine clothes, especially since her mis- 
fortunes) always Avore a black gown, and a straw bon- 
net with a blax^k ribbon — occupied her many hours 
of the day. Others she had to spare, at the service of 
her mother and her pld father. She had taken the 
pains to learn, and used to play cribbage with this 
gentleman on the nights when he did not go to his 
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club. She sang for him when he was so minded, and 
it was a goSd sign, for he invariably fell into a com- 
fortable sleep during the music. She wrote out his 
numerous memorials, letters, prospectuses, and pro- 
jects. It was in her handwriting that most of the old 
gentleman^s former acquaintances were informed that 
he had become an agent for the Black Diamond and 
Anti-Cinder Coal Company, and could supply his 
friends and the public with the best coals at — s. per 
chaldron. All he did was to sign tlje circulars with 
his flourish and signature, and direct them in a 
shaky, clerk-like hand. One of these papers was sent 

to Major Dobbin, Ilegt., care of I^essrs. Cox and 

Greenwood: but the Major being in Madras at the 
time, had no particular call for coals. He knew, 
though, the hand which had written the prospectus. 
Good God ! what woiild he not have given to hold it 
in his own ! A second prospectus came out, inform- 
ing the Major that J. Sedley and Company, having 
established agencies at Oporto, Bordeaux, and St. 
Mary^s, were enabled to offer to their friends and the 
public generally, the finest and most celebrated 
growths of ports, sherries, and claret wines at reason- 
able prices, and under extraordinary advantages. 
Acting upon this hint, Dobbin furiously canvassed 
the governor, the commander-in-chief, the judges, the 
regiments, and everybody whom he knew in the Pres- 
idency, and sent home to Sedley and Co. orders for 
wine which perfectly astonished Mr. Sedley and Mr. 
Clapp, who was the Co. in the business. But no 
more orders came after that first burst of good for- 
tune, on which poor old Sedley was about to build 
a house in the City, a regiment of clerks, a dock to 
himself, and correspondents all over the world. Tha 
old gentlenian^s former taste in wine hod gone : the 
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curses of the mess-room assailed Major Dobbin for 
the vile drinks he had been the means of ^introducing 
there; and he bought back a great quantity of the 
wine, and sold* it at public outcry, at an enormous 
loss to himself. As for Jos, who was by this time 
promoted to a seat at the Kevenue Board at Cafcutta, 
he Avas Avild with rage Avheu the post brought him 
oqt a bundle of these Bacchanalian prospectuses, with 
a private note from his father, telling Jos that his 
senior counted vpon him in this enter[)rise, and had 
consigned a quantity of select wines to him, as per 
invoice, draAviiig bills upon him for the amount of the 
same. Jos, av)io would no more have it supposed 
that his father, Jos Sedley’s father, of the Board of 
Revenue, Avas a wine merchant asking for orders, 
than that he was Jack Ketch, refused the bills with 
scorn, wrote back coutumeliously to the old gmitle- 
man bidding him to mind his own affairs ; and the 
protested paper coming back, Sedley and Co. had to 
take it up, with the profits which they had made 
out of the Madras venture, and with a little portion 
of Emmy’s savings. 

Besides her pension of fifty pounds a-year, there 
had been five hundred pounds, as her husband’s exe- 
cutor stated, left in the agent’s hands at the time of 
Osborne’s demise, which sum, as George’s guardian, 
Dobbin proposed to put out at 8 per cent in an In- 
dian house of agency. Mr. Sedley, who thought the 
Major had some roguish intentions of his own about 
the money, Avas strongly against this plan; and he 
went to the agent to protest personally against the 
employment of the money in question, when he 
learned, to his surprise, that there had been no such 
« 3 um in their hands, that all the late Captain’s assets 
did not amount to a hundred pounds, and that the 
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five hundred pounds in question must be a separate 
sum, of ^ich Major Dobbin knew the particulars. 
More than ever convinced that there was some rogu- 
ej-’y, old Sedley pursued the Major. As his daugh- 
ter's nearest friend, he demanded with a high hand, a 
statement of the late Captain’s accounts. Dobbin’s 
stammering, blushing, and awkwardness added to the 
other’s convictions that he had a rogue to deal with ; 
and in a majestic tone he told that officer a piece 
of his mind, as he called it, simplyfStating his belief 
that the Major was unlawfully detaining his late 
son-in-law’s money. 

Dobbin at this lost all patience, ami if his accuser 
had not bcsm so old and so broken, a quarrel might 
have ensued between them at the Slaughters’ Colb'e- 
house, in a box of which ])lace of entertainmerft the 
gentlemen liad tlnur colhxpiy. Come up stairs, sir,” 
lisped out the Major. “ T insist on your coining up the 
stairs, and I will show which is the injured party, 
I)Oor George or I ; ” and, dragging the old gentleman 
up to his bedroom, he produced from his desk Os- 
borne’s ac.counts, and j bundle of I O U’s which the 
latter had given, who, to do him justice, was always 
ready to give an I 0 U. He paid his bills an Eng- 
land,” Dobbin added, but he had not a hundred 
pounds in the world when he fell. I and one or two 
of his brother-officers made up the little sum, which 
was all that we could spare, and you dare tell us that 
we are trying to cheat the widow and the orphan.” 
Sedley was very contrite and humbled, though the 
fact is, that William Dobbin had told a great false- 
hood to the old gentleman; having himself given 
every shilling of the money, having buried his friend, 
and paid all the fees and charges incident upon th% 
calamity and removal of poor Amelia. 
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About these expenses old Osborne had never given 
himself any trouble to think, nor any other Relative of 
Amelia, hor Amelia herself, indeed. She trusted to 
Major Dobbin as* an accountant, took liis somewhat 
confused calculations for granted: and never once 
suspected how much she was in his debt. 

Twice or thrice in the year, according to her prom- 
ise, she wrote him letters to Madras, letters all about 
little Georgy. How he treasured these papers ! 
AVhenever Amelia wrote he answered, and not until 
then. But he sent over endless remembrance's of 
liimself to his godson and to her. He ordered and 
sent a box of sqarfs, and a grand ivory set of cliess- 
men from China. The pawns were little green and 
white men, with real swords and shields ; the knights 
were *on horseback, tlie castles were on the backs of 
elephants. ‘^Mrs. Mangoes own set at the Pineries 
was not so fine,’’ Mr. Pestler remarked. These chess- 
men were the delight of Georgy’s life, who printcid 
his first letter in acknowledgment of this gift of his 
godpapa. He sent over preserves and pickles, which 
latter the young gentleman tried surreptitiously in 
the sideboard, and half-killed^ himself with eating. 
He thought it was a judgment upon him for stealing, 
they were so hot. Emmy wrote a comical little ac- 
count of this mishap to the Major : it please<l him to 
think that her spirits were rallying, and that she 
could be merry sometimes now. He sent over a pair 
of shawls, a white one for her, and a black one with 
palm-leaves for h('r mother, and a pair of red scarfs, 
as winter wrappers, for old Mr. Sedley and George. 
The shawls were worth fifty guineas apiece at the 
very least, as Mrs. Sedley knew. She wore hers in 
state at church at Brompton, and was congratulated 
by her female friends upon the splendid acquisition. 
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Emmy’s, too, became prettil}'- her modest black gown. 

What a*pity it is she won’t think of him,” Mrs. Sed- 
ley remarked to Mrs. Clapp, and to all her friends of 
J3rompton. Jos never sent us such presents, I am 
sure, and grudges us everything. It is evident that 
the Major is over head and ears in love with her: 
and yet, whenever I so much as hint it, she turns red 
and begins to cry, and goes and sits up stairs with 
her miniature. 1 ’m sick of that miniature. I Avish we 
had never seen those odious purse-yroud Osbornes.” 

Amidst such humble scenes and associates George’s 
early youtli was passed, and tlie boy grew up delicate, 
sensitive, imperious, woman-bred domineering the 
gentle inotlier whom he loved Avith passionate affec- 
tion. He ruled all tin* rest of the little Avorld round 
about him. As he grew, the elders were amazed at 
his haughty manner and his constant likeness to his 
father. He asked questions al^out everything, as 
inquiring youth Avill do. The profundity of his re- 
marks and interrogatories astonished his old grand- 
father, Avho perfectly l)ored the club at the tavern Avith 
stories about the little lad's learning and genius. 
Jle siiifercal his grandmother Avith a good-humored in- 
difference. Th(» small circle round about him believed 
tlrat the equal of the boy did not exist upon the earth. 
Georgy inherited his father’s pride, and perhaps 
thought they Avere not Avrong. 

When he grew to be about six years old, Dobbin 
began to Avrite to him very much. The Major Avanted 
to hear that Georgy Avas going to a school, and hoped 
he would acquit himself with credit there ; or Avould 
lie have a good tutor at liome ? it was time that he 
should begin to learn ; and his godfather and guar- 
dian hinted that ho hoped to be allowed to defray 
the charges of the boy’s education, Avhich would fall 
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heavily upon his mother’s straitened income. The 
Major, in a word, was always thinking about Amelia 
and her little boy, and by orders to his agents kept the 
latter provided with picture-books, paint-boxes, desks, 
and all conceivable implements of amusement and in- 
struction. Three days before George’s sixth birthday 
a gentlenitan in a gig, accompanied by a servant, drove 
up to Mrs. Sedley’s liouse, and asked to see Master 
George Osborne : it was Mr. Woolsey, military tailor, 
of Conduit Street, ^vho came at the Major’s order to 
measure the young gentleman for a suit of clothes. 
He had had the honor of making for the Captain, 
the young gentleynan’s father. 

Sometimes, too, and by the Major’s desire, no 
doubt, his sisters, the Misses Dobbin, would call in 
the family carriage to take Amelia and the little boy 
a drive if they were so inclined. The patronage and 
kindness of these ladies was very un(‘omfortable to 
Amelia, but she bore it meekly enough, for her nature 
was to yield ; and, besides, the carriage and its splen- 
dors gave little Georgy immense pleasure. The ladies 
begged occasionally that the child might pass a day 
with them, and he was always glad to go to that fine 
garden-house at Denmark Hill, where they lived, and 
where there were such fine grapes in the hot-house 
and peaches on the walls. 

One day they kindly came over to Amelia with news 
which they were sure would delight her — something 
very interesting about their dear William. 

What was it : was he coming home ? ” she asked 
with pleasure beaming in her eyes. 

Oh, no — not the least — but they had very good 
reason to believe that dear William was about to be 
married — and to a relation of a very dear friend of 
Amelia’s — to Miss Glorvina O’Dowd, Sir Michael 
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O’Dowd^s sister, who had gone out to join Lady 
O’Dowd •at Madras — a very beautiful and accom- 
plished girl, everybody said.” 

Amelia said Oh ! ” Amelia was very very happy 
'indeed. But she supposed Glorvina could not be like 
hei* ol& acquaintance, who was most kind — but — but 
she was very happy indeed. And by some impulse of 
which I cannot explain the meaning, she took George 
in her arms and kissed him with an extraordinary 
tenderness. H(»r eyes were quite moist when she put 
the child down ; and she scarcely spoke a word during 
the whole of the drive — though she was so very 
happy indeed. 



CHAPTER XI. 


A CYNICAL CHAPTER. 

Oiiii duty now takes us hack for a bvief space to 
some old Hampsliire accpiaintances of ours, whose 
hopes res])ectiiig the disposal of tlieir rich kinswoman’s 
projxu*ty were so wofully disa])|)ointed. After count- 
ing upon thirty thousand pounds from his sister, it 
was a heavy bloV to Bute Crawley to receive but 
five ; out of which sum, when lie had paid his own 
debts and those of Jim, his son at college, a very small 
fragment remained to portion off his four plain daugh- 
ters. Mrs. P>ute never knew, or at h'ast newer ac- 
knowledged, liow far her own tyrannous behavior had 
teruh^d to ruin Inu^ husband. All that woman could 
do, she vowed and prot(*sted she Jiad done. Was it 
her fault if she did not ])ossess those sycojihantic 
arts which her hypocritical nephew, IMtt Crawley, 
practised ? She wislu‘d him all tlui ha])])iness which 
he merited out of his ill-gotten gains. At least the 
money will remain in the family,’’ she said, charitably, 
^n^itt will never si>end it, my dear, that is quite cer- 
tain ; for a greater miser does not exist in England, 
and he is as odious, tliough in a diffeniiit way, as his 
spendthrift brothei*, the abandoned Rawdon.” 

So Mrs. Bute, aftm- the first shock of rage and dis- 
appointment, began to aci^ommodate luu’self as best 
she could to her altered fortunes, and to save and 
ret^’ench with all her might. She instructed her 
daughters how to bear poverty cheerfully, and in- 
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vented a thousand notable methods to conceal or 
evade it. •She took them about to balls and public 
places in the neighborhood, with praiseworthy energy ; 
nay, she entertained her friends in ^ hospitable com- 
fortable manner at the Rectory, and much more fre- 
queittly than before dear Miss Crawley’s legacy had 
fallen in. From her outward bearing nobody would 
liave supposed that the family had been disappointed 
in their exj)e(‘,tations ; or Iiave guessed from her fre- 
(pieut appi'aranee in public how ^slie pinched and 
starved at home. Her girls had more milliners’ fur; 
uiture than they had ever enjoyed before. They 
ap})('ared i)ersev^eriiigly at the Winchester and South- 
ampton assemblies ; they penetrated to Cowes for 
the racuvballs and regatta-gayeties there ; and their 
carriage, with the horses taken from the plough, was 
at work perpetually, until it began almost to be be- 
lieved that the four sisters had had fortunes left them 
by tlu'ir aunt, whose name the family never mentioned 
in imblic but with the most tender gratitude and re- 
gard. I know no sort of lying which is more frequent 
in Vanity Fair than this; and it may l>e remarked 
how peoph‘ who practise it take credit to themselves 
for their liy]>ocrisy, and fancy that they are exceed- 
ingly virtuous and praiseworthy, because they are 
able to dec(*ive the world with regard to the extent of 
their means. 

Mrs. Bute certainly thought herself one of the most 
virtuous women in England, and the sight of her 
Iiappy family was an edifying one to strangers. They 
were so cheerful, so loving, so well-educated, so sim- 
ple ! Martha painted flowers excpiisitely, and fur- 
nished half the eharity-bazajirs in the county. Emma 
was a regular County Bulbul, and her verses in tl^e 
Hampshire Ttdegraph ” were the glory of its Poet’s 
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Corner. Fanny and Matilda sang duets together, 
mamma playing the piano, and the other two sisters 
sitting with their arms round each other’s waisfs, and 
listening aflfectioRately. Nobody saw the poor girls 
drumming at the duets in private. No one saw mamma 
drilling them rigidly hour after hour. In a word,^rs. 
Bute put a good face against fortune, and kept up ap- 
pearances in the most virtuous manner. 

Everything that a good and respectable mother 
could do Mrs. Bute did. She got over yachting men 
from Southampton, parsons from the Cathedral Close 
at Winchester, and officers from the barracks there. 
She tried to inveigle the young barristers at assizes, 
and encouraged dim to bring home friends with whom 
he went out hunting with tlie H. II. Wliat will not a 
mother do for the benefit of her beloved ones ? 

Between such a woman and her brother-in-law, the 
odious Baronet at the Hall, it is manifest that there 
could be very little in common. The rupture between 
Bute and his brother Sir Bitt was couijdete ; indeed, 
between Sir Pitt and the whole county, to which the 
old man was a scandal. His dislike for respectable 
society increased with age, and the lodge-gates liad 
not opened to a gentleman’s carriage-wheels since 
Pitt and Lady Jane came to i)ay their visit of duty 
after their marriage. 

That was an awful and unfortunate visit, never to 
be thought of by the family without horror. IMtt 
begged his wife, with a ghastly countenance, never 
to speak of it; and it was only through Mrs. Bute 
herself, who still knew everything which took place 
at the Hall, that the circumstances of Sir Pitt’s re- 
ception of his son and daughter-in-law were ever 
k;iown at all. 

As they drove up the avenue of the park in their 
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neat and well-appointed carriage, Pitt remarked with 
dismay and*wrath great gaps among the trees — his 
trees, — which the old Baronet was felling entirely 
wijhoiit license. The park wore an •aspect of utter 
dreariness and ruin. The drives were ill-kept, and 
the n9at carriage splashed and floundered in muddy 
pools along the road. The great sweep in front of 
the terrace and entrance stair was black and covered 
with mosses ; the once trim flower-beds rank and 
weedy. Shutters were up along almost the whole 
line of th(^ house; the great hall-door was unbarred 
after much ringing of the bell ; an individual in rib- 
bons was seen flitting up the black oa^j: stair, as Hor- 
rocks at length admitted the heir of Queen’s Crawley 
and his bride into the halls of their fathers. He led 
the way into Sir Pitt’s Library,” as it was called, the 
fumes of tobacco growing stronger as Pitt and Lady 
Jane approached that apartment. Sir Pitt ain’t very 
well,” Horrocks remarked aixdogetically, and hinted 
that his master was afflicted with lumbago. 

The library looked out on the front walk and park. 
Sir Pitt had opened one of the windows, and was 
bawling out thence to the postilion and Pitt’s ser- 
vant, who seemed to be about to take the baggage 
down. 

Don’t move none of them trunks,” he cried, point- 
ing with a pipe which lie held in his hand. “It’s 
only a morning visit, Tucker, you fool. Lor, what 
cracks that off boss has in his heels ! Ain’t there 
no one at the King’s Head to rub ’em a little ? How 
do, Pitt? How do, my dear? Come to see the old 
man, hay? ’Gad — you’ve a pretty face, too. You 
ain’t like that old horse-godmother, your mother. 
Come and give old I’itt a kiss, like a good little-a 
gal/^ 
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The embrace disconcerted the daughtcr-in-law some- 
what, as the caresses of the old gentleiflan, unshorn 
and perfumed with tobacco, might well do. But she 
remembered thiit her brother Southdown had mus- 
tachios, and smoked cigars, and submitted to the 
Baronet with a tolerable grace. 

^‘Pitt has got vat,” said the Baronet, after this 
mark of affection. ‘‘Does he read ee very long zer- 
nioiis, my dear ? Hundreth Psalm, Evening Hymn, 
hay, Pitt ? Go and get a glass of malmsey and a (;ake 
for my Lady Jane, Ilorrocks, you great big booby, and 
don^t stand stearing there like a fat pig. 1 won’t ask 
you to stop, my dear ; you ’ll find it too stoopid, and 
so should I too along a Pitt. Ihn an old man now, 
and like my own ways, and my pipe and backgammon 
of a night.” 

“I can play at backgammon, sir,” said Lady Jane, 
laughing. “I used to play with Papa, and Miss Craw- 
ley, didn’t I, Mr. Crawley ? ” 

“Lady Jane can play, sir, at the game to which you 
state that you are so partial,” Pitt said, haughtily. 

“ But she wawn’t stop for all tliat. Naw, naw, goo 
back to Mudbury and give Mrs. Rincer a benefit : or 
drive down to the Rectory, and ask Buty for a dinner. 
He ’ll be charmed to see you, you know ; he ’s so much 
obliged to you for gittin the old woman’s money. Ha, 
ha ! Some of it will do to patch up the Hall when 1 ’m 
gone.” 

“ I perceive, sir,” said Pitt, with a heightened voice, 
“that your people will cut down the timber.” 

“ Yees, yces, very fine weather, and seasonable for 
the time of year,” Sir Pitt answered, who had sud- 
denly grown deaf. “But I’m gittin old, Pitt, now. 

^Xaw bless you, you ain’t far from fifty yourself. But 
ho wears well, my pretty Lady Jane, don’t he ? It ’s 
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all godliness, sobriety, and a moral life. Look at me, 
1 ’ni not vBry fur from fowr-score — he, he ; ’’ and he 
laughed, and took snuff, and leered at her and pinched 
h^i* hand. ^ 

Pitt (^nce more brought the conversation back to the 
timber : but the Baronet was deaf agajn in an instant. 

I hu gittin very old, and have been cruel bad this 
year witli the lumbago. I shahPt be liere now for long ; 
but I hii glad ee Ve come, daughter-in-law. I like your 
face, Lady tfane : it ’s got none of Jlie damned high- 
boned Binkie look in it; and I ’ll give ee something 
juetty, my dear, to go to court in.” And he shuffled 
across the room to a cui>board, from wliicli he took a 
little old case containing jewels of some value. Take 
that,” said he, my d(nxr ; it belonged to my mother, 
and afterwards to the first Lady Binkie. Pretty pearls 
— never gave ’em the ironmonger’s daughter. No, no. 
Take ’em and put ’em up quick,” said he, thrusting the 
case into his daughter’s hand, and clap])ing the door of 
the cabinet to, as Horrocks entered with a salver and 
refreshments. 

What have you a been and given Pitt’s wife ? ” 
said the individual in ribbons, when Pitt and Lady 
Jane had taken leave of the old gentleman. It was 
M iss Horrocks, the butler’s daughter — the cause of 
the scandal throughout the county, — the lady who 
reigned now almost supreme at Queen^s Crawley. 

The rise and progress of those Ribbons had been 
marked with dismay by the county and family. The 
Ribbons opened an account at the Mudbury Branch 
Savings Bank; the Ribbons drove to Church, monopo- 
lizing the pony-chaise, which was for the use of the 
servants at the Hall. The domestics were dismissed 
at her pleasure. The Scotch gardener, who still lii\- 
gered on the premises, taking a pride in his walls and 
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hot-houses, and indeed making a pretty good livelihood 
by the garden, which he farmed, and of wMch he sold 
the produce at Southampton, found the Ribbons eat- 
ing peaches on aC- sunshiny morning at the south-wall, 
and had his ears boxed when he remonstrated about 
this attack on hjis property. He and his Scotclf wife 
and his Scotch children, the only respectable inhabi- 
tants of Queen’s Crawley, were forced to migrate, with 
tlieir goods and their chattels, and left the stately com- 
fortable gardens fo go to waste, and the flower-beds to 
run to seed. Poor Lady Crawley’s rose-garden became 
the dreariest wilderness. Only two or three domestics 
sliuddered in the bleak old servants’ hall. The stables 
and offices were vacant, and shut up, and half ruined. 
Sir Pitt lived in private, and boozed nightly with Hor- 
rocks, his butler or house-steward (as he now began to 
be called), and the abandoned Ribbons. The times 
were very much changed since the i)eriod when she 
drove to Mudbury in the spring-cart, and called the 
small tradesmen ‘^Sir.” It may havel)een shame, or 
it may have been dislike of his neighbors, but the old 
Cynic of Queen’s Crawley hardly issued from his park- 
gates at all now. He quarrelled with his agents, and 
screwed his tenants by letter. Ilis days were passed 
in conducting his own correspondence ; the lawyers 
and farm-bailiffs who had to do business with him, 
could not reach him but through the Ribbons, who re- 
ceived them at the door of the housekeeper’s room, 
which commanded the back entrance by which they 
were admitted; and so the Baronet’s daily perplexi- 
ties increased, and his embarrassments multiplied 
round him. 

The horror of Pitt Crawley may be imagined, as 
these reports of his father’s dotage reached the most 
exemplary and correct of gentlemen. He trembled 
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daily lest he should hear that the Ribbons was pro- 
claimed \n% second legal mother-in-law. After that 
first and last visit, his father’s name was never men- 
tioned in Pitt’s polite and genteel establishment. It 
was the skeleton in his house, and all the family walked 
by it®ln terror and silence. The Countess Southdown 
kept on dropping per coach at the lodge-gate the most 
exciting tracts, tracjts which ought to frighten the hair 
off your head. Mrs. Bute at the Parsonage nightly 
looked out to see if the sky was red^over the elms be- 
hind which the Hall stood, and the mansion was on 
fire. Sir G. Wapshot and Sir H. Fuddleston, old 
friends of the house, would n’t sit on the bench with 
Sir Pitt at Quarter Sessions, and cut him dead in the 
High-street of Southampton, where the reprobate stood 
off(u-ing his dirty old hands to them. Nothing had any 
(‘ffect uj)on him : he put his hands into his pockets, 
and burst out laughing, as he scrambled into his car- 
riage and four ; he used to burst out laughing at Lady 
Southdown’s tracts ; and he laughed at his sons, and 
at the world, and at the Ribbons when she was angry, 
which was not seldom. 

Miss Horrocks was installed as housekeeper at 
Queen’s Crawley, and ruled all the domestics there 
with great majesty and rigor. All the servants were 
instructed to address her as Mum,” or Madam ” — 
and there was one little maid, on her promotion, who 
persisted in calling her My lady,” without any re- 
buke on the part of the housekeeper. There has 
been better ladies, and there has been worser, Hester,” 
was Miss Horrocks’s reply to this compliment of her 
inferior : so she ruled, having supreme power over all 
except her father, whom, however, she treated with 
considerable haughtiness, warning him not to be tog 
familiar in his behavior to one ^‘as was to be a 
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Baronet’s lady.” Indeed, she rehearsed that exalted 
part in life with great satisfaction to heVself, and to 
the amusement of old Sir Pitt, who chuckled at her 
airs and graces, ‘hnd would laugh by the hour together 
at her assumptions of dignity and imitations of genteel 
life. He swore it was as good as a ])lay to see'^ner in 
the character of a fine dame, and lie made her put on 
one of the first T^ady Crawh\y’s (‘ourt-dresses, swear- 
ing (entirely to Miss Ilorrocks’s own concurrence), 
that the dress bec.ame her prodigiously, and threaten- 
ing to drive her off that very instant to court in a 
coacli-and-four. She had the ransacking of tlie ward- 
robes of tlie two defunct ladies, and cut and hacked 
their postliumous finery so as to suit her own tastes 
and figure. And she would have liked to take pos- 
session of tlieir jewels and trinkets too ; but the old 
Baronet had locked them away in his private cabi- 
net, nor could she coax or wheedle him out of the 
keys. And it is a fa(;t, tliat some time after she left 
Queen’s Crawley a co})y-book belonging to this lady 
was discovered, which showed that she had taken 
great i)ains in private to h»arn the art of writing in 
general, and especially of writing Inn* own name as 
Lady Crawley, Lady Betsy Horrocks, Lady Elizabeth 
Crawley, etc. 

Though the good people of the Parsonage never 
went to tlie Hall, and shunned the horrid old dotard 
its owner, yet they kept a strict knowledge of all that 
hajipened there, and were looking out every day for 
the catastroj)he for which Miss Horrocks was also 
eager. But Fate intervened enviously, and prevented 
her from receiving the reward due to such immaculate 
love and virtue. 

, One day the Baronet surprised ‘‘her ladyship,” as 
he jocularly called her, seated at that old and tuneless 
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[^cino in the drawing-room, which had scarcely been 
touched sin<ie Hecky Sharp played quadrilles upon it 
— s('ated at the piano with the utmost gravity, and 
S(iualling to the best of her power in imitation of the 
miTsic which she had sometimes heard. The little 
kit(‘.he«-maid on her promotion was standing at her 
mistress^s side, quite delighted during^ the operation, 
and wagging liei* liead up and down, and crying, 

Lor, Mum, T is bittiful,” — just like a genteel syco- 
{diant in a reel drawing-room. 

This incident made the old Baronet roar with 
laughter, as usual. He narrated the circumstance a 
dozen times to Horrqcks in tlie course of the evening, 
and greatly to the discomhture of Miss Horrocks. 
Tie thrummed on the table as if it had been a musical 
instrument, and squalled in imitation of her manner 
of singing. He vowed that such a beautiful voice 
ought to be cultivat(Hl, and declared she ought to have 
singing-masters, in which proposals she saw nothing 
ridiculous. He was in great spirits that night; and 
drank with his tViiuid and butler an extraordinary 
quantity of rum-and-water — at a very late hour the 
I’aithful friend and domestic conducted his master to 
^lis bed-room. 

Half an hour afterwards there was a great hurry 
and bustle in the house. Lights went about from 
window to window in the lonely desolate old Hall, 
whereof but two or three rooms were ordinarily occu- 
pied by its owner. Presently, a boy on a pony went 
galloping off to Mudbury, to the doctor’s house there. 
And in another hour (by w'hich fact we ascertain how 
carefully the excellent Mrs. But^ Crawley had always 
kept up an understanding with the great house), that 
lady in her clogs and calash, the Reverend But^ 
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Crawley, and James Crawley, her son, had walked 
over from the Kectory through tlie pa^'k, and had 
entered the mansion by the open hall-door. 

They passed, through the hall and the small oak 
parlor, on the table of which stood the three tumbfers 
and the empty rum-bottle which had served for Sir 
Pitt's carouse, \uid through that apartment into Sir 
Pitt's study, where they found Miss Horrocks, of the 
guilty ribbons, with a wild air, trying at the presses 
and escritoires with a buneli of keys. Slie dropped 
them with a scream of terror, as little Mrs. Bute’s 
eyes flashed out at her from niuhu' her black calash. 

‘‘ Look at that, James and Mr. Crawley,’' cri(^d Mrs. 
Bute, pointing at the scared flgure of the black-eyiul, 
guilty wench. 

“ He gave 'em me ; he gave 'em me ! " she cried. 

Gav^e them you, you abandoned (‘reature ! " screamed 
Mrs. Bute. ^M^ear witness, Mr. Crawley, we found 
this good-^for-nothing woman in the act of stealing 
your brother's property ; and she will be hanged, as I 
always said she would." 

Betsy Horrocks, quite daunted, flung h(n-self down 
on her knees, bursting into tears. But those who 
know a really good woman are aware that slie is not 
in a hurry to forgive, and that the humiliation of an 
enemy is a triumph to her soul. 

'^Ring the bell, tTames," Mrs. Bute said. “Go on 
ringing it till the people come." The three or four 
domestics resident in the deserted old house came 
presently at that jangling and continued summons. 

“Put that woman in the strong-room," she. said. 
“We caught her in the act of robbing Sir Pitt. Mr. 
Crawley, you'll make out her committal — and. Bed- 
does, you 'll drive her over in the spring-(3art, in the 
'morning, to Soutliampton gaol." 





TfIE Ki15J30NS IJISCOVKREI) in the Fa^t. 




A NOVEL WrniOUT A HEip. 19^ 

My int(3rp()se(l the Magistrate and Rector 

— slui ’s (^•nly — 

“Are tlien3 no handcuffs?’’ Mrs. Bute continued, 
st;un})iug in her clogs. Tlierti used to be handcuffs. 
TVli(*r(3 \s th(i creature’s abominable fatiier ?” 

^‘♦fc did giv(3 ’em me,” still ci^ed ])Oor Betsy; 
^Olid n’t h(*, Hester? You saw 8ir Pitt — you know 
you (lid — give ’em me, evt^r so long ago — the day 
att(*r Mndbury iair: n(3t that I want ’em. Take ’em 
if you think they ain’t mine.” AiuHiere the unhappy 
wr(‘t(‘.h ])ulled out from her pocket a large pair of paste 
sho( ‘-buckles Avhich had excited her admiration, and 
which slie had just ai)propriated out of one of the 
book-castes in the study, where they had lain. 

Law, Betsy, how could you go for to tell such a 
wi(dv(‘d story!'* said Hester, the little kitchen-maid 
lat(‘ on ht‘r promotion — ‘Hind to Madam Crawley, so 
good and kind, and his Jtev’rince (with a curtsy) and 
you may search all iny boxes, Mum, I ’m siire, and 
here ’s my kt‘ys as I ’in an honest girl though of pore 
j)arents and workhouse bnul — and if you find so 
mu(‘li as a be%garly bit of lace or a silk stocking out 
of all the gownds as you 've had the picking of may I 
never go to (diurch agin.” 

‘‘ (jive u]) your keys, you hardened hussy,” hissed 
out the virtuous little lady in the calash. 

And h(u*(' ’s a ('.andle, Mum, and if you please, 
Mum, I can show you lier room, Mum, ami the press 
in the housekeeper’s room. Mum, where she keeps 
heaps and heaps of things. Mum,” cried out the eager 
little H(‘ster with a profusion of curtsies. 

“ Hold your tongue, if you please. I* know the 
room whic<h the creature occupies perfectly well. 
Mrs. Browui, have the goodness to come with me, aiyl 
Beddoes, don’t you lose sight of that woman,” said Mrs. 
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Bute, seizing the candle. — “ Mr. Crawley, you had^ 
better go up stairs, and see that they are iifit murder- 
ing your unfortunate brother ” — and the calash, es- 
corted by Mrs. Bfown, walked away to the apartmei\t 
which, as she said truly, she knew perfectly wgll. 

Bute went up stairs, and found the doctor from Mud- 
bury, with the frightened Horrocks over his master in 
a chair. They were trying to bleed Sir Pitt Crawley. 

With the early (r,noriiing an express was sent off to 
Mr. Pitt Crawley by the Rector’s lady, who assum(‘d 
the command of everything, and had Avatched the old 
Baronet through the night. He had b(*en brouglit 
back to a sort of life ; he could not sjjeak, but st’emed 
to recognize people. Mrs. Bute kept resoluttdy by his 
^bed-side. She never seemed to want to slec']), that 
little woman, and did not close her* fiery bla(*-k eyes 
once, though the doctor snored in the arjii-cdiair. 
Horrocks made some wild efforts to asstu’t his author- 
ity and assist his master : but IVIrs. Bute ealhid him a 
Mpsy old wretcdi, and bade liim never sliow his face 
again in that hoiis(^, or he should be trcmsported like 
his abominable daughtc^r. 

Territied by lier manner, he slunk down to tlie oak 
parlor where Mr. James was, who, having tried the 
bottle standing there and found no liquor in it, ordered 
Mr. Horrocks to get another bottle of rum, which he 
fetched, with clean glasses, and to which the Rector 
and his son sat down : ordering Horrocks to put down 
the keys at that instant and never to show his face 
again. 

Cowed by this behavior Horrocks gave up the keys : 
and he and his daughter slunk off silently tlirough the 
nCght, and gave up possession of the house of Quceii^s 
Crawley. 






